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MAJOU-CJEXKUAL  SAMUEL  11.  CUUTIS 

('(•inniaiuler  of  the  Army  of  tli(>  Sontliwost,  in  the  Spring  of  ISOl. 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN  CAMPAIGN 


The  Southwest  bueanu'  jiroiniiiciit  heforc  thf  nation  early  in 
tlic  war  from  tlie  (lonl)t  existing  as  to  the  position  ot  Missouri, 
wliicli  was  sa\cil  Ky  tlie  energy  and  (h'terniinatioii  of  P'rank  P. 
Bhiir  and  Colonel  Xatlianie!  l^yon  ;  the  hitter  first  capturing  Camp 
Jael<son.  on  Aiay  Uhli.  1S(;1.  lie  then,  picking  up  wliat  force  he 
could  w'iilioul  wailing  tor  tlicni  to  be  disciplined  or  drilled,  niarc'hed 
ra])idly  against  the  3Iissouri  State  ti'oops  under  Trice,  who  were 
driven  to  the  southwest  through  Si)ringheld,  wliere.  being  joined 
bv  tile  ti'oops  troni  Arkansas,  under  Colonel  McCollough,  they  stood 
and  h)uglit  the  battle  of  \Vilson's  Creek.  This  would  have  been  a 
gi'eat  \ictory  for  the  ITiuon  foi'ces  if  T^yon  had  not  divided  his 
forces  at  the  re(piest  of  General  Siegel  and  trusted  the  latter  to 
carry  out  his  i)lan  of  attack  in  the  rear  while  Lyon  attacked  in 
the  ti'ont.  Idus  (ienei'al  Siegel  tailed  to  do,  lea\ing  the  field  when 
the  batlle  was  lialf  over,  and  allowing  Lyon  to  light  it  out  alone. 
Even  then,  if  Lyon  liad  not  been  killed  at  the  head  of  his  Army 
while  lighting  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  it  would  ha\e  turned 
out  to  be  a  gi'eat  victory  for  the  TTnion  foi'ces,  and  would  have  held 
that,  couidry.  The  death  of  I^you  caused  a  I'ctui'n  of  his  troo])S  to 
]J(dla  and  Sedaiia.  and  opened  up  again  the  wliole  (d'  j\Iissouri  to 
the   Alissoui'i   State  ti'oops   under  (ieneral    Price. 

One  of  tl;e  notable  facts  of  this  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  Avas 
that  it  was  fought  l)y  young  otli.-ers  who  ranked  only  as  Captains 
and  Lii'iiteiiants.  all  of  whoiu  aftei-wai'iU  became  disting'uished 
oilicers  ill  the  war^ — Scludleld,  Sturgis,  'I'otteii,  Duliois.  and  Sweeny 
— and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Southwest 
one  of  the  two  commanders  of  Armies  falling  at  the  head  of  their 
forces  ill  batlle  was  killed  here— -(ieneral  Ij\ou.  The  otiier  was 
General   Mcd'hersou,  who  fell  at  Atlanta. 

Lyon  pursued  the  tactics  of  (irant  by  att;ickiiig  the  enemy 
whej'ever  to  b(>  found,  and  not  taking  into  considei'at ion  the  dis- 
parity of  forces.    The  excitement   caused   by   Lyon's  campaigns  in- 
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duced  the  Govcniiiu'nt  to  create  the  Western  Department,  and 
assign  to  it  on  Jnly  ^oth.  1H61.  General  John  C.  Fremont  as  its 
connnander. 

In  August,  18G1,  I  hmded  in  St.  Louis  with  my  Eegiment, 
the  Fourtli  Iowa  Infantry,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  EoIIa,  Mo., 
which  was  then  tlie  most  important  outpost,  being  tlie  nearest  to 
the  enemy's  Army.  Soon  after  I  reached  there  General  Fremont 
commenced  formulating  his  plans  for  the  campaign  in  the  South. 
and  being  tlie  commander  of  that  outpost  I  was  in  daily  communi- 
cation with  liiiii.  There  was  a  constant  stream  of  re])orts  coming 
from  the  enemy's  lines  that  seemed  to  give  great  im})ortance  to  their 
strength  and  their  ])osition.  and  I  was  continually  ordered  to  send 
out  scouts  and  troojjs  t(^  test  the  inroi'ination.  I  inYarial)ly  found 
it  wrong  and  my  telegrams  ^\\\\  sliow  my  o]iinion  of  those  reports. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  liolla  1  was  ])laced  in  command  of  the 
post,  and  liad  (luitc  a  I'mcc  under  inc.  and  was  ordered  to  prepare 
to  Avinter  thci'c. 

Tile  battle  of  \\'ilson's  Creek  was  fought  on  August  Idtb,  and 
soon  thereafter  ({enei'al  Price  fornu'd  his  ])]an  of  cam])aign  to  move 
north  into  north  IMissouri  and  endeavor  to  hold  it  by  tlie  recruits 
that  he  could  obtain  tliere.  With  IVdiii  (i\e  to  ten  tliousand  men 
of  the  ^Missouri  State  (iuards.  Genei'al  Price  moved,  and  as  he 
marched  north  in  Se])teml)er  his  Army  increased  heavily  in  num- 
bers and  ent]iu>iasni.  The  Federal  forces  were  scattered  all  over 
Missouri — some  eighty  thousand  in  all.  At  least  half  of  these  could 
have  been  concentrated  to  operate  against  any  force  of  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  all  protecting  towns,  cities  and  railways  and  endeav- 
oring to  make  Missouri  loyal,  while  Price  concentrated  and  moved 
where  he  pleased,  until,  on  Sejitember  21,  1861,  he  captured  Lex- 
ington, with  some  3,000  or  more  prisoners.  The  movement  of  Price 
on  Lexington  and  the  defeat  and  capture  of  our  forces  there,  forced 
Fremont  to  concentrate,  and  he  moved  with  four  Divisions,  making 
an  Army  of  38,000,  on  Springfield,  which  he  reached  October  27th. 
Price  was  then  far  south  of  that  place.  Had  our  forces  been  con- 
centrated to  meet  l*rice's  Army  we  had  enough  to  defeat  him  :  hut 
the  moment  Fremont  commenced  concentrating  his  four  l)ivisions 
to  act  against  him.  Price  moved  back  as  fast  as  he  had  advanced, 
and  did  not  stop  until  he  was  south  of  Sprinufield  and  near  supjiorts 
in  Arkansas. 
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General  ^NrcCulldiiuli.  in  hi?  letters  from  Springfield,  Mo., 
August  24th.  sa\s  thai  thciv  wciv  (nily  ;!.(MM)  tn)(>|)S  in  Springfield 
iiiul  all  llif  Ai-kaiisas  ti'ddps  had  left  the  service.  Price's  total  force 
was  al)()ut  l^.noo  incii.  and  on  Ndvcnihcr  7th  he  reached  ;uid  joined 
McCnlloiigli  and  suggested  to  (ieiieral  A.  S.  .lohnslon  ;i  campaign 
against  St.  l^oiiis,  olTei'lng  to  raise  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  a 
force  of  2-'').i>l)()  men  in  such  a  caiupaign.  ami  stated  he  should 
wait  for  Fivmont  at  I'ineville.  Ark.,  helieving  in  that  ruggeil  coun- 
trv  he  could  ihd'eal   him. 

While  al    l.'olla    I    was  ordered   to  send   a   force  to  take  Salem, 

to  the  south  of   nie.  and    1    entrusted   the  command   (d'  the  force  to 

C'olonel  Greusel.  of  the  'rhirtecnlh    Illinois    Infantry.     1    issued  to 

him  the  following  instructions: 

If  till'  lucii  wliu  art'  away  from  home  arc  in  tlio  ri'lifl  Army,  or  if  tlieir 
families  cauuot  give  a  good  aeeoiiiU  of  them  or  their  whereabouts,  take  their 
property  or  that  portion  of  it  worth  taking;  also  their  slaves.  Be  sure  that 
they  are  aiding  the  enemy,  then  take  all  they  have  got. 

'\Anien  I  wrote  these  instructions  1  had  not  considered  for  a 
moment  what  a  row  the  ordei'  to  take  tlie  slaves  would  cause.  I 
simply  treated  them  as  other  projierty.  it  was  written  innocently, 
hut  made  a  sensation  I  never  dreamed  of.  and  1  have  often  since 
heen  (pioted  as  one  ol'  the  lii'st  to  liherate  and  utilize  the  negro. 

On  the  retui'n  of  l^voiTs  Ai'iny  to  Rolla  I  was  (U'dered  by  Gen- 
eral Fremont  to  report  at  his  heaihpiarters  in  St.  Tvouis.  On  my 
arrival  in  St.  Louis  I  reported  myself  to  his  Adjutant,  who  \vas 
in  tile  hasement  of  tlie  ohl  home  of  Thomas  A.  Benton,  on  (dioutau 
A\cnue.  hut  was  uiiaMe  to  ohiain  an  interview  with  the  General. 
I  showed  my  dis])atch  to  his  Adjutant-(.ieneral.  and  waited  tliere 
two  da\s.  1  met  any  nuinhei'  of  stalf  otlicers.  and  was  handed  about 
from  one  to  another,  never  I'eaehing  or  heai'ing  fi'oni  General  Fre- 
mont. After  renuiining  in  St.  Louis  two  days  1  considered  it  was 
mv  dutv  to  return  to  mv  command,  and  left  a  note  to  the  Adjutant 
stating  that  1  had  waited  then'  two  days  for  an  inlei'\iew  with 
Genei'al  Fremont,  and  had  hd't  for  my  command,  and  that  if 
wante(l  would   retuim  to  St.   Louis  again. 

l-Aideiith'  no  eommunicat  ion  was  made  to  Fremont  of  my 
presence  in  the  city  or  of  my  note,  for  soon,  after  I  ari'ived  at  Rolla 
I  recei\-ed  a  sliai-p  note  from  him  asking  why  T  had  not  reported 
as  ordered.  1  answered  hy  wire  that  1  had  repoi'te(L  had  heen  unable 
to  see  him,  and  would  report  immediatidy  again  in  St.  Louis.  I 
was  determined  to  see  him  this  time,  and  1.  tlierefore,  went  directly 
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to  Colonel  Benton's  house,  and,  taking  a  sealed  envelojie  in  my 
hand,  marched  right  np  the  front  steps,  passed  all  the  guards  as 
though  I  belonged  there,  and  went  into  his  room  and  reported 
myself  present.  I  tliere  learned  from  him  as  much  of  his  plans 
as  he  thought  Ijest  to  give  me  in  regard  to  his  movements,,  and 
obtained,  from  him  the  information  that  Price's  Army  Avas  not 
far  from  Eolla,  and  instructions  to  be  on  the  alert.  1  suppcsed 
that  my  command  at  I'olla  was  to  accompany  his  march  to  Spring- 
field, and  on  my  return  to  IJolla  made  every  preparation  to  do  so, 
but  never  received  the  order.  Everything  in  the  department  was 
absolutely  chaos.  It  was  impossil:)le  to  ol)tain  provisions,  accouter- 
ments.  ec[uipment.  or  anything  else  upon  a  proper  requisition. 
Everything  seemed  to  require  an  order  from  one  of  General  Fre- 
mont's staff,  and  my  own  I'cgimcnt  suffered  a  long  time  1)efore  1 
could  get  for  it  the  necessary  arms,  clothing.  equi})ment.  etc. 

While  1  was  at  IJolla  the  dispatch  sent  by  the  Government  to 
General  Curtis,  to  be  forwarded  to  Fremont  at  Springfield,  reliev- 
ing him  of  the  command,  was  brought  by  a  staff  officer  to  me  Avith 
the  request  that  I  should  see  that  the  staff'  officer  had  an  escort 
and  Avent  through  ju-omptly  to  Sju'ingfield.  General  Curtis,  Avho 
AA'as  from  my  oavu  state.  Avrote  me  a  private  note  stating  the  im- 
portance of  pushing  this  staff'  officer  through.  President  Lincoln 
sent  the  order  to  General  Curtis  with  this  peculiar  note: 

D   ■      ,.      f,  ;  ^.    7,    /,      .  AVA.sniXGTOX.  October  24.  l.SGl. 

Brifjaxlicr-fTCiK  1(11  S.  I'.  Viirfis: 

My  Dear  Sir: — Hcrewitli  is  a  docunu'iu.  half  letfcr.  half  order,  which, 
wishing  you  to  see  but  not  to  make  public.  I  send  unsealed.  I'lease  read  it 
and  then  inclose  it  to  the  officer  who  may  be  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  West  at  the  time  it  reaches  you.  I  cannot  know  now  whether  Fre- 
mont or  Hunter  will  then   1)P  in  command.  Yours  truly, 

A.    LiNCOLX. 

In  a  fcAv  days  I  received  a  letter  from  General  Hunter.  avIio 
had  relieved  General  Fremont,  instructing  me  that  thereafter 
everything  in  the  department  must  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Army  Regulations, 
and  T  immediately  saAv  a  change  for  the  better.  T  Avas  soldier 
enough,  although  I  had  not  had  much  experience  then,  to  knoAV  that 
the  methods  being  pursued  under  Fremont  could  bring  nothing 
but  disaster  to  the  service.  Every  order  Avas  signed  l)y  souiebody 
acting  as  a  General,  a  Colonel,  or  something  else,  Avhile  in  fact 
many  of  them  had  no  rank  Avhatever,  and  in  looking  over  my  OAvn 
orders  I  do  not  know  Avhv  T  did  not  sian  uivself  as  an  Actinsf  Gen- 
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eral,  as  those  wlio  succccdiNl  me  did.  Even  after  General  Halleck 
took  oomniniid  I  noticed  in  the  oi'ders  of  General  Hunter  that  he 
assiii'iied  persons  to  the  coiiniunid  of  a  Brigade  as  Acting  Brigadier- 
Generals  instead  of  their  rank  as  Colonel  Commanding,  etc. 

I  remained  at  Rolla  nnlil  I  lie  return  of  the  troops  under 
Genei'ai  lIunTei':  and  finally  those  coininanded  hy  Siegel,  Ashoth 
and  Osterhaus  were  encamped  at  IJoUa  outside  of  the  post  and 
were  repoi'ting  directly  to  tlie  commanding  officer  of  the  de|)art- 
ment,  Avhile  1  as  })ost  commander  reported  dii'ectly  (o  tlie  same 
authority. 

General  Hunter  as  soon  as  he  took  command  wii'ed  the  War 
Dej)artment  that  tliere  was  no  force  of  the  enemy  in  his  neighl)or- 
hood,  altliough  orders  liad  been  given  l»y  Fremont  a  day  or  two 
before  to  march  out  and  fight  Price's  Army.  Hunter,  therefore, 
in  accordance  witli  his  oi'ders  fi-om  Washington,  ahandoned  tlie 
pursuit,  altliougli  with  tlie  force  he  had  he  could  have  driAcu 
Price  and  ]\IcCHdlough  south  of  tlie  Arkansas  l>i\-er,  and  prohahh- 
have  avoided  the  later  camjiaign  that  ended  in  the  Battle  of  Pea 
Eidge.  Hunter  moved  his  forces  hack  1o  IJolla  and  Sedalia  and 
sent  18,000  of  his  men  to  join  General  Craiit  in  the  campaigns  up 
the  Tennessee  Eiver. 

This  force  at  Pol  la  Avas  mostly  (iermans,  and  the  change  of 
commanders  from  Fi'emont  to  Hunter,  and  later  to  Halleck,  was 
unsatisfactory  to  them,  though  one  of  the  officers.  General  Oster- 
haus. took  110  ])art  in  the  feeling  and  sentiment  that  seemed  to 
exist  that  h)i'  success  it  was  necessary  to  have  Fremont  or  Siegel 
in  command,  and  my  understanding  was  that  the  force  at  Rolla 
during  the  winter  of  ISiU-r;'?  was  the  nucleus  of  the  force  that  was 
again  to  march  to  the  Soutln\('st  under  the  orders  of  General  Hal- 
leck and  to  be  commanded  by  General  Siegel.  General  Halleck, 
when  he  assumed  command  of  the  department,  in  his  letters  to 
the  War  Department  and  his  orders  to  the  troops  showed  plainly 
his  disgust  at  the  condition  of  matters  in  that  department.  He 
wrote  to  the  War  Department : 

Olio  week's  exjierience  here  is  sut'lieient  to  jnuve  that  everythinu  is  in 
coin])lete  chaos.  The  most  astounding  orders  and  contracts  for  supplies  of 
all  kinds  have  heen  made,  and  large  amounts  jjuriiorted  to  have  been  re- 
ceived, but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  have  ever  been  i)roper]y  issued 
and  they  cannot  now  be  found. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  troops  he  found  in  his  department,  he 
wrote : 
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Some  of  these  corps  are  not  only  organized  in  a  way  entirely  contrary 
to  law,  but  are  by  no  means  reliable,  being  mostly  foreigners,  and  officered  in 
many  cases  by  foreign  adventurers,  or  perhaps  refugees  from  justice  ;  and, 
having  been  tampered  with  by  political  partizans  for  political  purposes,  they 
constitute  a  very  dangerous  element  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  Army  itself, 
Wherever  they  go  they  convert  all  Union  men  into  bitter  enemies.  The  men, 
if  properly  officered,  would  make  good  soldiers,  but  with  their  present  officers 
they  are  little  better  than  an  armed  mob. 

They  were  not  paid,  had  not  been  mustered  into  our  service, 
and  the  commissions  emanated  from  General  Fremont,  not  from 
the  State  or  Government. 

General  Halleck's  |)lans  e\idently  were  to  make  a  campaign 
against  Price  as  soon  as  he  could  organize  the  forces  concentrated 
at  Eolla.  Price's  headquarters  were  at  Springfield,  and  Ids  nortli- 
erly  line  was  along  the  Osage  Valley.  His  force  was  estimated 
anywhere  from  10,000  to  30,000.  As  outposts  General  Halleck  had 
Rolla,  Jefferson  City,  and  Sedalia.  Tliere  was  located  at  Polla 
five  or  six  thousand  troops;  at  Sedalia  and  along  that  line  about 
ten  or  twelve  thousand,  under  General  Po])e,  including  Jeff  C. 
Davis's  Division;  l)ut  these  troo])S  Halleck  intended  to  send  down 
the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Tennessee. 

General  Pope  in  his  letters  to  General  Halleck  urged  that 
he  be  allowed  to  move  on  Price  and  destroy  his  Army,  wliich  lie 
said  he  could  do  with  his  force.  Rumors  of  Price's  force  and  their 
movements  were  a  constant  terror  and  excitement  throughout  j\Iis- 
souri.  The  wdiole  of  northern  Missouri  was  aroused  by  Price's 
proximity,  and  all  the  counties  had  recruiting  officers  from  his 
Army  enrolling  and  sending  it  recruits.  The  numbers  of  these  re- 
cruiting officers  and  their  small  squads  of  recruits  Avere  magnified 
into  thousands,  and  Price,  when  he  sent  a  thousand  men  to  Lexing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  holding  that  place  and  recruiting,  brought 
orders  from  Halleck  for  a  movement  of  all  the  troops  to  cut  him  off. 
The  prompt  movement  of  Halleck  kept  him  from  remaining  there 
very  long,  but  he  was  enabled  to  take  about  three  thousand  recruits 
from  there  without  molestation  from  us. 

Price's  campaigti  as  planned  for  the  winter  was  to  have  Gen- 
eral McCullough's  Arkansas  force,  which  was  lying  at  Cross  Tim- 
bers, near  Elkhorn  Tavern,  and  Tan  P)uren  in  Arkansas,  join  him. 
Price  complained  bitterly  of  his  inability  to  obtain  any  aid  from 
McCullough,  stating  that  if  he  could  obtain  it  he  could  march  into 
northern  Missouri  and  hold  the  State,  and  recruit  there  an  Army 
of  Missourians;    whicli,  from  my  experience  in  the  State,  I  have 
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no  doubt  he  would  ]ia\c  done  if  he  coidd  liavo  moved  there  and 
held  his  position. 

General  Hal  leek's  plan  evidently  was  to  move  a  body  from 
Rolla  directly  on  Springfield,  with  the  intention  of  striking  and 
defeating  Price  before  Price  could  receive  reinforcements,  but  Hal- 
leck  had  a  great  disinclination  to  move  nntil  he  had  organized  the 
forces  in  the  State  of  Missouri  into  Brigades  and  Divisions,  had 
them  properly  mustered  and  officered,  and  had  his  staff  departments 
so  arranged  that  they  could  be  depended  ui)on  to  take  care  of  any 
moving  column.  This  disinclination  of  Hal  leek  to  move  carried 
us  on  to  the  first  of  January. 

In  December  General  Siegel  was  given  command  of  the  troops 
at  Piolla.  and  Gajjfain  Phil  Sheridan  was  sent  there  as  Quarter- 
master for  that  Ai'iiiy.  His  ability  and  foresight  in  organizing 
the  trans] )ortation  of  an  Army,  feeding  it.  and  fitting  it  for  a 
cam])aign,  was  shown  every  day. 

On  December  2Gth  General  Halleck  assigned  General  S.  E. 
Curtis  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Southwest  Missouri.  This 
included  the  forces  under  Siegel  at  Eolla,  and  caused  very  severe 
comments  from  them.  Prom  the  letters  of  Halleck,  written  at  the 
time  and  afterwards,  this  placing  of  Siegel  under  Curtis  was  caused 
by  the  letters  and  opinions — in  fact,  the  denunciations — of  Siegel 
made  by  Captains  Schofield,  Totten,  and  Sturgis,  when  with  Lyon 
in  the  Wilson's  Creek  campaign.  Evidently  Halleck  lost  all  faith 
in  Siegel  as  commander  of  the  Southwestern  Army,  and  therefore 
assig-ned  Brigadier-General  Samuel  E.  Curtis,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned  at  St.  Louis,  to  the  command.  But  General  Siegel  was  still 
left  in  command  of  two  Divisions  of  the  troops  near  Eolla.  which 
was  a  great  mistake. 

As  soon  as  General  Curtis  assuuied  command  General  Halleck 
commenced  urging  him  to  move  to  the  south  on  Springfield,  agree- 
ing to  send  to  him  Colonel  Jelf  C.  Davis's  Division  to  join  him  be- 
fore reaching  Springfield,  which  Division  was  about  5,000  strong, 
and  was  with  Pope  on  the  Lamine  Eiver  line.  Curtis  hesitated,  and 
did  not  feel  secure  with  the  forces  he  had,  although  Halleck  did 
not  believe  Price  would  stand  for  a  fight,  or  that  Curtis  would 
need  Jeff  C.  Davis's  Division. 

The  Army  of  the  Southwest,  about  seveii  thousand  strong,  was 
organized  at  Rolla,  and  moved  from  there  January  14th,  towards 
Springfield,  halting  at  Lebanon.      From  Lebanon  it  moved  on  to 
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Marshfield,  where  Colonel  Jeff  C.  Davis,  with  his  Division,  joined 
it.  Great  preparations  were  made  there  for  the  attack  upon  Price, 
and  we  moved  ont  of  Marshfield  prepared  for  battle.  General  Siegel 
commanding  tlie  First  and  Second  Divisions,  one  under  General 
Osterhaus  and  the  other  under  General  Asboth.  General  Jeff  C. 
Davis,  from  General  Pope's  Army,  commanded  the  Third  Division, 
and  Colonel  Eugene  A.  Carr  the  Fourth  Division,  a  Brigade  of 
which  I  commanded. 

When  within  about  three  miles  of  Springfield  we  received 
orders  to  attack  that  town  tlie  next  morning,  and  moved  at  mid- 
night. All  the  reports  we  received  were  tliat  Price  was  in  Spring- 
field ready  for  battle.  I  had  the  extreme  left,  and  put  out  my 
skirmishers  soon  after  midnight,  supposing,  oi'  course,  that  I  was 
in  front  of  the  enemy,  although  I  had  seen  nothing  of  them.  In 
the  darkness  I  lost  track  of  tlie  company  of  the  Fourth  Iowa, 
who  were  the  skirmishers  of  my  Brigade,  and  was  greatly  wor- 
ried at  the  fact,  but  at  daylight  I  met  them  on  the  road  mounted 
upon  horses  and  dressed  in  all  kinds  of  costumes.  The  officer  in 
command.  avIio  was  an  enterprising  one.  liad  started  his  skirmisli- 
line,  and,  not  meeting  any  enemy,  had  pushed  riglit  into  Spring- 
field, which  he  found  evacuated  except  for  a  rear  guard  and  a  num- 
ber of  horses.  They  mounted  the  horses  and  rode  back  to  u^.  All 
this  time  our  extreme  rigiit,  under  Siegel,  was  using  its  artillery 
upon  the  town,  not  knowing  that  the  enemy  liad  gone. 

General  Curtis,  in  his  order  of  l^attle,  instructed  Ca]itain 
Sheridan  to  line  up  liis  transportation  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of 
battle,  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  defensive  ol)struction  for  the 
troops  to  fall  back  to,  provided  they  met  any  check  or  were  driven 
back.  Cai)tain  Sheridan  looked  on  this  order  as  a  very  singular 
one,  and  says  that  he  could,  in  his  inuigination,  if  anytliing  ha[)- 
pened  our  army,  see  his  transportation  flying  over  that  rough  coun- 
try, knowing  that  his  mule-drivers  would  l;)e  the  first  to  run.  most 
likely  from  a  false  report,  not  even  waiting  for  an  attack.  While 
this  order  at  the  time  caused  no  comment,  it  now,  after  our  long  ex- 
perience, looks  very  ridiculous,  though  not  more  so  than  many  oth- 
ers we  received  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  all  on  the  march  through 
and  Ijeyond  Springfield,  Price  and  his  Army  being  in  full  retreat, 
with  a  force,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  of  al)out  ten  thousand 
men.     We  followed  him  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  leaving  a  strong 
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rear  guard  under  Colonel  Little  to  stop  us  at  every  stream.  Gen- 
eral Siegel  had  urged  upon  General  Curtis  a  detour  by  his  two 
Divisions  to  head  oflE  Price  or  stop  him,  so  tliat  he  could  attack  him 
in  front  while  we  attacked  his  rear.  Curtis  had  acceded  to  this.  1 
had  the  advance  following  up  Price,  and  endeavored  to  hold  him, 
while  Siegel  moved  by  anotliei'  road,  cxiiccting  to  catch  him  in 
flank  or  get  ahead  of  him. 

I  remember  that  al)()ut  noon  of  each  (hiy  at  some  good  de- 
fensive jioint.  generally  across  a  crcclc  with  a  wide,  open  valley, 
Price  wouM  open  out  with  his  ailillcry  and  caNalry  and  act  as 
thougli  lie  inteiided  to  give  batth'.  Our  cavalry  would  I'all  back  to 
give  way  t<>  our  infantry,  and  wc  wouhl  go  nito  line,  put  out  oui' 
skirmishers,  and  lose  hall'  a  da\,  and  as  night  caiuc  on  Price  would 
get  out  without  our  accouiplishing  anything.  1  I'cuiember  dis- 
tinctly that  my  Pegiment  would  go  into  line,  sti'ip  thcuiselves,  and 
tlii'ow  down  the  chickens,  potatoes.  a[)ples.  and  other  eatables  they 
had  foraged  and  taken  dui'iiig  the  day,  and  as  they  would  go  for- 
wai'd  the  troops  in  our  rear  would  eoiue  u})  and  gobble  what  they 
had  di'op[)ed.  AI:)out  the  thii'd  time  the  Regiment  went  into  line 
1  noticed  the  boys  had  hd't  nothing  but  tlieir  knapsacks,  and  were 
holding  on  to  their  chickens  and  ])ro\isions.  One  of  the  boys  saw 
me  looking  at  them,  and  thinking  1  was  going  to  order  them  to 
drop  what  they  had  in  their  hands  or  on  their  backs,  he  appealed 
to  me,  saying,  "Colonel,  we  lunc  fed  that  damned  Thirty-sixth  Illi- 
nois Infantry  every  day  and  left  oui'seU'es  without  anv  su])per. 
They  put  up  this  game  that  is  going  on  to  get  our  chickens.  There 
ain't  a.ny  I'l'ice  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  they  can't' fool  us  any 
longer  i  f  ihey  do  you." 

•Vt  Cane  Creek,  Flat  Creek.  Sugar  Ci-eek,  etc.,  we  had  pretty 
sliarp  skirmishes.  1  soon  disco\ered  the  plan  of  Price.  It  was 
to  leave  a  strong'  rear-guard  and  make  a  great  show  while  his  trains 
and  the  rest  of  his  Army  were  jtushing  to  the  South  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible; so  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  stop  I  went  at  him  head-on  with  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  not  even  waiting  to  deploy  more  than  a 
Regiment.  Price's  men  would  line  the  I'oad  and  get  one  or  two 
volle\s  at  us  and  then  slip  off  into  the  woods  before  we  could  deploy 
or  return  theii-  fire.  They  did  not  get  hurt  much,  l)ut  we  did;  but 
at  the  sanu'  time  it  broke  up  his  game  of  liolding  us  hack,  and  we 
kept  close  on  to  his  rear.  Foi'  two  or  three  days  we  were  looking 
for  Siegel  to  get  in  ahead  and  check  Pi'ic(\  when  to  our  astonish- 
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ment  a  report  came  from  our  rear  that  he  had  turned  his  column 
in  on  our  road  some  eight  miles  behind  us,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral howl  from  the  force  that  had  been  pounding  away  at  Price's 
rear. 

Finally  we  pushed  Price  back  to  Fayette ville,  Ark.,  where  we 
landed  during  the  month  of  February,  and  where  we  Avere  halted 
by  General  Halleck's  orders,  who  stated  that  he  would  relieve  our 
front  of  the  enemy  by  his  movements  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
through  Southeast  Missouri,  down  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

Wliile  Price  was  laying  at  Springfield,  in  December,  he  com- 
municated with  the  Confederate  Government,  and  changed  all  his 
Missouri  State  force  as  far  as  practicable  into  Confederate  troops. 
He  also  complained  to  the  Government,  and  to  General  Polk,  who 
commanded  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  the  Confederate  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
From  the  representations  of  Polk  and  Price,  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment organized  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  into 
a  department  known  as  the  Trans-Mississippi  District,  and  placed  it 
imder  the  command  of  General  Earl  A^an  Dorn,  who  assumed  com- 
mand early  in  February,  1862.  As  soon  as  he  assumed  command 
General  Yan  Dorn  prepared  to  make  an  aggressive  campaign,  using 
all  his  forces  in  Arkansas  and  those  under  Price,  estimating  that 
they  would  reach  30,000  troops.  His  plan  was  to  move  his  forces 
directly  from  Arkansas  northward,  west  of  Iron  Mountain,  by  way 
of  Salem,  while  Price  moved  from  Springfield  directly  east  and 
joined  his  column  by  way  of  Salem  and  Rolla,  thence  the  combined 
column  to  move  directly  on  St.  Louis,  Van  Dorn  calculating  that 
he  could  strike  and  capture  St.  Louis  before  Halleck  could  concen- 
trate his  troops  or  obtain  any  knowledge  of  his  movements  that 
would  enable  him  to  defeat  him  before  reaching  St.  Louis.  Van 
Dorn  expected  to  make  this  move  in  February,  and  his  plans  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  executed  them  and  concentrated  his  troops 
shows  him  to  have  been  an  officer  of  ability  and  great  energy. 
General  Halleck's  prompt  movement  of  General  Curtis's  army 
from  Rolla  southwest  in  January,  thus  driving  Price  out  of  Spring- 
field, compelled  Van  Dorn  to  change  his  plans,  and  instead  of  mov- 
ing towards  St.  Louis  he  moved  his  troops  by  Van  Buren  and  the 
Boston  Mountains,  making  a  junction  with  Price's  force  in  the 
Boston  Mountains  below  Fayetteville,  and  while  General  Curtis's 
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Army  \\;i<  layiii,^-  al  Cross  lldllows.  cxidcntiy  in  I'lill  security, 
thinking  his  campaign  was  over  and  expecting  Price  and  Van  Dorn 
to  be  drawn  away  from  his  front  by  tlie  movement  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. General  Curtis  was  obliged  to  scatter  his  forces  in  that 
destitute  country  over  a  wide  expanse  so  as  to  obtain  food  and 
forage.  Van  Dorn,  without  our  having  any  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
marched  over  the  Boston  j\Iountains,  and  it  was  March  3d  before 
General  Curtis  was  aware  tliat  \'an  Dorn  was  almost  in  his  front 
and  on  his  flank.  The  Union  refugees  flying  before  Van  Dorn's 
movement  gave  us  the  first  reliable  notice  of  the  new  combina- 
tion and  the  new  movement,  (b'ueral  Curtis  immediately  sent  out 
orders,  and,  by  marching  all  night,  during  heavy  snows  and  se- 
vere cold  weather,  was  able  to  concentrate  most  of  his  force  on 
Sugar  Creek,  near  Benton\ille.  General  Siegel  and  bis  force  did 
not  move  ])rom])tly,  as  ordered  by  Curtis,  and  was  almost  cut  off 
before  reaching  Bentonville.  ITo  had  to  cut  liis  way  through  a 
portion  of  Van  D(n-n"s  Cavali'y,  wliich  he  was  able  to  do  without 
much  loss,  and  our  line  was  formed  on  the  north  side  of  Sugar 
Creek,  facing  to  the  south, — a  strong  position, — expecting  to 
receive  Van  Dorn's  attack  on  the  main  telegrajth  road  from  Fayette- 
ville  to  Springfield.  We  were  on  a  plateau  with  a  broad  open  val- 
ley in  our  front.  In  the  rear  of  us  was  what  was  known  as  the 
Cross  Timbers,  a  deep  gorge.  To  the  west  of  us  was  much  open 
ground,  over  which  was  a  road  parallel  to  the  main  road,  passing 
down  wliat  was  known  as  Little  Cross  Timbers,  and  entering  the 
Springfield  and  Fayetteville  road  about  midway  between  Elkborn 
Tavern  and  Cassville,  some  four  miles  in  our  rear. 

While  I  was  in  command  at  Eolla  I  had  organized  by  details 
from  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twcnty-fiftli  jMissoui'i  Regiments  a 
Corps  of  scouts  who  lived  in  Xoillicrn  Arkansas  and  Southern  Mis- 
souri and  were  thoroughly  ac(|iiainied  with  that  country.  During 
the  day  of  the  6tli  of  March,  while  Siegel  was  joining  us  and  we 
were  preparing  for  the  battle,  somi^  of  these  scouts  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  Van  Dorn  |ii'o|)os(m1  In  move  to  our  rear  by  this 
Little  Cross  Timber  roaib  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
wont  to  (JeniM'al  Cui'tis  and  ivpoi-tcd  these  facts  to  him,  and  also 
told  liim  of  tills  road  and  of  llir  rcasildlity  oj'  blockading  it.  sup- 
posing, of  course,  he  would  ^^i'W^]  some  of  tlic  li'oo[)s  on  his  ex- 
treme right  to  do  it:  but  be  Iui'ikm]  to  me  and  said:  "You  take  a 
ijortion  of  \our  comnuuid  and  1:0  tbcic  and  blockade  the  road." 
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It  was  after  dark  before  I  could  reach  the  Little  Cross  Tim- 
bers, as  I  had  to  march  infantry  to  the  place,  which  was  quite  a  dis- 
tance away  from  where  we  were.  I  took  six  companies  of  the 
Fourth  Iowa  Infantry  and  one  company  of  the  Third  Illinois  Cav- 
alry and  marched  to  carry  out  this  order.  In  the  dark  two  of  my 
companies  crossed  the  road  and  got  lost,  while  with  the  other  five 
I  got  into  Cross  Timbers  Hollows  and  spent  about  three  hours 
felling  trees  all  through  the  gorge,  and  only  left  when  my  cavalry 
reported  the  movement  of  A-^an  Dorn's  Army  coming  down  the 
road.  I  returned  to  my  camp  sujiposing  my  two  companies  had 
been  cut  off,  but  upon  discovering  that  the  enemy  were  coming 
down  the  road  they  managed  to  get  back  across  it  and  reached  the 
camp. 

I  reported  immediately  to  General  Curtis's  headquarters,  and 
informed  him  that  Van  Dorn's  Army  was  moving  down  that  road 
to  his  rear.  He  did  not  believe  it,  and  thought  that  I  had  mis- 
taken some  of  his  cavalry  for  Van  Dorn's  Army.  There  were  no 
pickets  out  on  our  right  flank,  and  I  so  reported  to  General  Curtis, 
but  evidently  my  rej)ort  made  no  impression  upon  him,  and  I 
returned  to  camj). 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Ttli  of  ]\Iarch  I  received  a 
request  from  General  Curtis  to  report  at  a  schoolhouse  that  was 
on  the  main  Fayetteville  road  a  half  mile  north  of  Sugar  Creek, 
where  I  met  all  the  commanders  of  Divisions,  and,  I  think,  some 
of  the  Brigade  commanders,  and  where  a  council  of  war  was  being 
held  as  to  the  policy  that  was  to  1)e  pursued.  I  was  so  confident 
that  Van  Dorn  was  in  our  rear  that  when  I  went  to  this  council  I 
took  my  Brigade  and  halted  it  on  the  road  near  where  the  council 
was  to  be  held.  Generals  Siegel,  Asboth,  and  a  majority  of  the 
officers  present,  advised  that  we  should  fall  back  to  Cassville  to- 
wards Springfield,  and  not  give  battle  there,  but  Colonel  Jeff  C 
Davis  and  myself  protested,  and  I  stated  that  I  l^elieved  a  portion 
of  A-^an  Dorn's  force  was  then  in  our  rear.  The  rear  of  Curtis's 
Army  was  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion ;  its  trains  were  stretched  out 
on  the  Fayetteville  road  and  the  ground  that  we  were  upon  was 
wooded  and  not  very  defensible  for  a  battle,  unless  they  attacked 
us  on  the  Sugar  Creek  front. 

While  we  were  in  this  council,  about  8  :30  a.  m.,  scattered  fir- 
ing commenced  in  our  rear  near  the  Elkhorn  Tavern,  and  General 
Curtis  inquired  what  it  was,  and  asked  Avhat  troops  those  were  that 
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\V(_'i\'  out  u|i()ii  llic  mail.  1  auswi'ivd  tliat  they  were  mine,  and  he 
ordered  Coloiifl  Carr  to  iiniiic(liately  send  me  to  the  Elkhorn  Tav- 
ern and  ascciiaiii  what  the  llrinu-  meant. 

Colonel  Cai'r  cxidi'ntly  was  of  the  sanit'  opinion  as  myself, 
and  accompanicil  me  as  T  moved  as  rapidly  as  [)0ssible  to  the  Elk- 
hoi'n  Ta\crn.  wlirro  \\c  went  withont  being  deployed  right  into  bat- 
tle;  in  I'aet,  right  int<i  the  memy's  skirmishers.  The  fact  is,  the 
first  notice  I  had  that  the  battle  was  on  was  when  a  shell  fell 
among  my  dniiniiiers  and  tifers,  who  were  at  the  head  of  my  Regi- 
ment, and  killeil  and  demoralized  them,  so  that  we  heard  no  more 
of  drnmming  and  iifing  that  day.  1  immediately  deployed  a 
company  of  the  I'^nii-lli  Iowa,  which  had  been  thoroughly  drilled 
as  skirmishers,  and  jiuslied  t'oi-\vard  towai'd  the  White  River  road, 
seeing  some  teams  of  the  enemy  ])assing  that  way  with  forage,  and 
I  pushed  down  the  slopes  of  the  Cross  Tinilx'r  Hollows  nearly  a 
mile  before  I  developed  the  enemy  in  force. 

The  iiring  of  the  artillery  and  the  sharp  skirmish  (iring  of  my 
movement  satisfied  Colonel  Carr  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  in 
my  front,  and  he  immediately  sent  back  word  for  his  other  Brigade, 
Commanded  l)y  Colonel  Vandever,  of  the  Ninth  Iowa  Infantry,  to 
come  to  the  rear,  now  onr  front.  They  had  hardly  reached  the  Elk- 
horn  Tavern  and  deployed  into  line  before  Price's  whole  Army 
moved  in  on  us  in  line  of  battle  and  disal)le(l  two  of  our  batteries. 
The  fighting  on  this  front,  with  only  Carr's  two  Brigades  in  line, 
the  strength  of  I)oth  not  exceeding  three  thousand  men,  was  kept  up 
continmuisly  all  day,  until  dark,  with  varying  success. 

As  soon  as  I  saw,  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  formation  of 
the  enemy.  I  knew  that  I  could  not  hold  the  extended  line  we  were 
covering,  and  1  commenced  drawing  in  my  right  and  closing  on 
Vandever  until  I  backed  down  through  an  open  field  that  had  been 
cleared,  and  where  the  logs  had  been  hauled  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  slope  to  make  a  fence.  Behind  these  logs  I  placed  my 
Brigade  and  fought  all  the  afternoon,  with  the  enemy  sometimes 
around  both  flanks  and  sometimes  in  my  rear. 

Colonel  A'andcvci-  held  his  line  at  the  Elkhorn  Tavern  in  the 
edge  of  thick  timber  on  the  main  Fayetteville  road  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  fighting  desperately,  when  the  enemy,  taking  advantage 
of  the  timber  as  a  blind,  by  largely  superior  numbers,  drove  him 
l)ack  across  an  opon  field  to  a  line  of  woods  in  his  rear  and  in 
mv  rear,  which  he  successfullv  held.      1  was  not  awai'e  of  his  move- 
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ment  until  the  fire  in  that  direction  slackened,  and  I  sent  out  my 
adjutant,  Lieutenant  James  A.  Williamson  (afterwards  a  Brevet 
Major-General),  who  returned  and  reported  that  the  enemy  were 
in  possession  of  that  field;  in  fact,  he  ran  right  into  them  and  re- 
ceived their  fire,  but  got  back  to  me  safely.  It  was  then  nearly  dark. 
The  fire  on  my  front  had  slackened,  and  my  Brigade  was  almost 
entirely  out  of  ammunition.  I  immediately  ordered  them  to  form 
in  column  and  led  them  right  out  from  the  right,  moving  in  the 
direction  where  Yandever's  Brigade  liad  formed  in  its  new  position. 
As  I  moved  out  I  passed  right  in  sight  of  a  column  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  who  evidently  had  come  out  of  the  hollow  and  were 
forming  to  again  attack  Vandever.  They  probably  thought  I  was 
a  portion  of  their  force,  for  they  made  no  demonstration  towards 
me,  and  I  passed  right  by  them.  As  I  passed  out  into  the  open  I 
could  see  that  General  Asboth,  who  had  been  brought  there  by 
General  Curtis,  was  forming  to  attack  at  the  Elkhorn  Tavern 
again ;  and  I  met  General  Curtis,  who  seemed  astonished  to  find 
me  with  m}'  force  intact.  He  asked  nie  where  I  was  going.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  out  of  ammunition,  and  that  I  was  bringing  out 
my  force  to  form  it  on  the  new  line.  Paying  the  command  a  high 
compliment,  he  immediately  ordered  me  to  fix  bayonets  and  to 
charge  on  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  that  Asboth  with  his  rein- 
forcement mo\ed  down  the  Fayetteville  road  towards  the  Elkhorn 
Tavern.  I  immediately  did  this,  and  passed  right  back  over  the 
field  where  I  had  been  fighting,  but  found  no  enemy.  They  had 
evidently  left  my  fi-ont  at  the  same  time  I  retired,  and  I  returned 
and  went  into  line  on  tlie  right  of  Yandever's  Brigade,  ])robably 
500  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  original  line,  and  there  we  laid  all  night 
under  arms. 

Yan  Dorn"s  plan  of  attack  was  to  throw  the  Arkansas  forces 
under  McCullough  and  Mcintosh  on  Curtis's  right,  facing  the  Lit- 
tle Cross  Hollow  road,  while  at  the  same  time  General  Price  with 
his  force  moved  around  us  by  the  Little  Cross  Timber  road  to  our 
rear  and  attacked  from  the  Cross  Timbers. 

When  passing  through  Little  Cross  Timber  Hollow  Price  struck 
the  timber  blockade,  and,  as  he  shows  in  his  report,  was  held 
there  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  clear  out  the  roads  and  get 
his  forces  and  artillery  through.  This  delayed  his  attack  in  the 
rear  until  nearly  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  two  forces  of 
McCullough  and  Price  were  separated  by  a  high  ridge  by  the  name 
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of  Pea  Ridge,  over  wliitli  ii  was  iiii[)racticable  for  them  to  con- 
nect, and,  therefore,  the  two  attacks  were  separate  and  not  in  con- 
cert. 

General  McCullouuh.  in  attacking  from  the  west,  struck  Gen- 
eral Jeff  C.  Davis's  I)i\isioii.  Davis  had  a  Division  of  troops  that 
had  been  thorouohly  di'illc(L  He  was  a  very  competent  officer  and 
handled  them  with  ,ureat  skill,  and  the  attack  of  McCullough  and 
IMcIntosh,  though  desperate,  was  without  avail,  both  rebel  com- 
manders being  killed  in  the  attack,  which  took  all  the  fight  out  of 
the  Arkansas  troops  and  made  their  attacks  towards  evening  of 
very  little  effect.  Davis  pursued  them  so  energetically  that  after 
the  death  of  tlieir  commanders  they  straggled  off  towards  Ar- 
kansas and  no  more  fighting  occurred  on  that  flank. 

General  Siegel's  two  Divisions  had  remained  facino-  Sugar 
Creek.  General  Curtis  had  endeavored  to  bring  them  forward,  but 
without  avail.  A  Brigade  of  General  Osterhaus's  Division  aided 
General  Davis  during  thi'  latter  i)art  of  the  day, but  the  Brigade  from 
Asboth's  Division  did  not  get  into  line  to  help  Carr  until  nearly 
dark,  although  General  Curtis  went  in  person  ior  them.  Colonel 
Carr's  troops  had  been  marching  two  nights  before  the  battle,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  7tli  he  asked  General  Curtis  to  relieve  them,  so 
they  could  get  some  sleep.  General  Curtis  promised  they  should 
be  relieved  by  one  of  General  Siegel's  Divisions,  but  they  held  the 
line  all  that  night  right  where  they  Avere  formed,  and  when  we 
looked  fo]'  our  relief  the  next  morning  we  learned  that  General 
Siegel  and  his  troops  were  nearly  a  mile  in  our  rear,  taking  their 
breakfast. 

The  general  ])lan  of  General  Curtis's  attack  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  was  for  a  combined  movement  on  Price's  Army  by  both 
of  General  Siegel's  Divisions,  and  General  Davis,  who  had  been 
brought  over  to  our  front,  holding  Carr's  Division  in  reserve.  We 
waited  a  long  time  for  General  Siegel  to  get  into  position :  and  in 
fact  before  he  got  into  position  Colonel  Carr  had  been  brought  out 
from  the  reserve  and  placed  on  the  right  of  Davis.  The  enemy 
opened  out  upon  us,  and  my  Brigade  holding  the  right  I  commenced 
swinging  my  line  in  over  the  ground  I  had  fought  over  the  day  be- 
fore, and  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  withdrawing  from  us ;  were 
not  standing  and  giving  battle;  and  the  fighting  on  the  morning  of 
the  Sfh  was  merely  a  fight  of  Price's  rear-guard  to  enable  him  to 
withdraw  bv  the  Huntsville  road,  he  havins;   received  orders  that 
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morning  from  Van  Doru  to  do  so,  Van  Dorn  notif}'ing  Price  that 
this  Avas  necessarx .  as  the  Arkansas  troops,  after  the  death  of  McCul- 
loiigh  and  Mcintosh,  had  most  of  them  retreated  to  the  south, 
leaving  Price's  Army  the  only  force  intact  in  oiir  rear,  so  that  he 
now  had  the  difficult  problem  of  getting  away  from  us. 

The  lighting  lasted  Init  a  short  time,  mostly  with  artillery, 
and  occasioned  very  little  loss  for  that  day.  We  soon  discovered 
the  rebels  fleeing  over  the  hills  and  down  the  White  River  Road, 
and  being  nearest  to  that  road  I  immediately  started  my  Brigade 
after  them.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  Avhen  I  received  an  order 
from  General  Curtis  to  return  and  hold  the  battle-field.  I  was  a 
good  deal  astonished  at  this,  as  I  could  see  the  enemy  demoralized 
in  my  front,  with  their  baggage-trains  and  their  artillery,  and  I 
had  no  doubt,  (as  I  knew  the  country,  having  had  a  detachment  sta- 
tioned at  Blackburn's  Mills,  at  the  crossing  of  White  River,  supjjly- 
ing  our  Army  with  forage  and  grain  before  the  battle,)  that  I  could 
capture  this  portion  of  the  army  before  it  could  make  a  crossing  of 
White  River. 

When  T  arrived  on  the  battle-field  General  Curtis  told  me  thai 

General   Siegel  and   his  Divisions  had  gone  to   the   rear  towards 

Cassville ;  in  fact,  1  myself  heard  him  give  one  of  tbe  lirigades  that 

was  passing  an  order  to  halt  there,  which  they  did  not  obey,  but 

kept   on.     General    Siegel    wrote   back    advising    Curtis    to    form 

his  new  line  in  the  rear  of  Cross  Timbers,  as  Van  Dorn   might 

return  to  the  fight,  but  Curtis  instructed  Colonel  Carr's  Division 

to  remain  on  the  field  and  hold  it,  which  it  did.     General  Curtis 

afterwards  made  very  severe  complaints  to  General  Halleck  of  the 

actions  of  General  8iegel,  and  in  answer  General  Halleck  wrote 

as  follows : 

I  was  by  no  m(?ans  surprised  at  General  Siegel's  conduct  before  tbe 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  It  was  plainly  iu  keeping  witb  what  be  did  at  Car- 
thage aud  Wilson's  Creek.  After  your  expedition  started  I  received  docu- 
mentary proof  from  Captains  Sturgis,  Schofield,  aud  Totten,  and  a  number 
of  other  officers,  in  regard  to  bis  conduct  on  those  occasions,  which  destroyed 
all  confidence  in  bira.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  telegraphed  to  you  so 
often  not  to  let  Siegel  separate  from  you.  I  anticipated  that  be  would  try 
to  play  you  a  trick  by  being  absent  at  tbe  critical  moment.  I  wished  to 
forewarn  you  of  tbe  snare,  but  I  could  not  then  give  you  my  reasons.  I  am 
glad  you  prevented  his  project  and  saved  your  army.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  how  much  uneasiness  I  felt  for  you.  You  saved  your  army  and  won  a 
glorious  victory  by  refusing  to  take  bis  advice. 

Captain  Kinsman,  of  Company  B,  Fourth  Iowa,  who  was  hold- 
ing Pea  Ridge,  and  witnessed  the  battle  from  that  point,  and  could 
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look  down  u})oii  (';in'"s  Division,  described  llie  battle  in  the  rear  as 
follows : 

Ar  S:;}0  o'clock  Colonel  Dodge  opened  the  ball,  and  the  battle  was  soon 
ravins  all  along  the  line  with  a  fierceness  and  obstinacy  which  omened  a 
terrific  struggle.  The  weather  was  si)lendid.  and  the  smoke  instead  of  hang- 
ing mnrkily  among  the  trees,  rose  rapidly  and  rolled  away  over  the  hills  iu 
dense  sulphnrous  masses.  The  thunder  of  the  artillery  was  terrific,  and  the 
shot  and  shell  hissed  and  screamed  through  the  air  like  fiying  devils,  while 
the  infantry  of  both  armies,  with  their  rifles,  shot-guns,  and  muskets,  kept 
a  perfect  hurricaiu'  of  di-atli  liowling  through  the  woods.  The  rebels  fought 
well,  but  generally  fired  loo  liigli.  and  their  batteries,  although  getting  our 
range  accurately,  missed  liic  rlevation  much  of  the  time.  Their  poor  shoot- 
ing was  our  salvation.  Had  they  done  as  well  as  our  men,  with  the  tre- 
mendous odds  against  us.  they  nmst  have  annihilated  us.  The  enemy  were 
clear  around  our  right  Hank,  enveloping  us.  and  it  looked  as  though  they 
would  capture  Dodge's  Brigade,  when  Colonel  Dodge  took  a  battalion  of 
Colonel  Carr's  regiment,  the  Third  Illinois  cavalry,  and  charged  the  forces 
that  were  turning  our  right  flank  like  a  whirlwind.  Everything  gave  way 
before  them.  Every  man  in  that  battalion  seemed  to  ride  for  his  life,  and 
they  swept  way  around  ovir  front,  routing  and  demoralizing  that  flank  of 
the  enemy,  and  effectually  freeing  our  rear  and  flank.  Price  told  some  of 
our  boys  of  the  P^ourth  Iowa  who  were  cai)tured  on  the  day  of  the  fight  and 
have  since  escaped,  that  we  fought  more  like  devils  than  human  beings.  The 
rel)el  colonels  (several  of  them)  Incpiired  of  our  boys  who  those  black-coated 
fellows  were,  and  who  led  them.  They  said  there  must  have  been  at  least 
3,000  of  them.  When  the  boys  told  them  there  were  less  than  GOO  of  them, 
the  Colonels  said  they  needn't  tell  them  any  such  stuff  as  that;  that  they 
knew  it  was  a  damned  lie.  But  they  sent  their  compliments  to  Colonel 
Dodge  for  the  bravery  of  himself  and  his  command,  and  well  they  might,  for 
opposed  to  Colonel  Dodge's  Brigade  of  1,050  men,  and  two  guns  of  the  First 
Iowa  Battery,  were  six  regiments  of  Confederate  troops,  a  large  force  of 
Confederate  Missouri  State  troops,  and  eighteen  guns,  and  many  of  these 
Confederate  troops  were  the  men  who  did  the  hard  fighting  at  the  Wilson 
Creek  battle.  All  day.  from  8  ::>0  in  the  morning  till  5  :oO  at  night.  Dodge's 
Brigade  held  its  ground,  dealing  death  into  the  rebel  ranks,  and,  when  dark 
came,  with  ammunition  expended,  the  Fonrth  Iowa  walked  away  from  the 
field  in  good  order,  with  the  sullen  savage  tread  of  men  who  might  be  driven 
l)y  main  strength.  l)ut  could  not  be  conquered.  Although  this  was  one  of 
the  first  battles  of  the  war,  the  Northern  men  showed  their  desperate  fighting 
qualities ;  and  on  the  second  day  the  South  met  and  faced  great  slaughter. 

Fayel,  the  corres[)ondenl  of  the  Missouri  Dcniocrat,  gives  this 
account  of  the  part  Colonel  Eugene  A.  Carr's  Fonrtli  Towa  Divi- 
sion took  in  the  battle  at  Elk  Horn  Tavern : 

Having  given  an  aicouiii  of  I  he  battle  fought  by  Brigadier-General 
Jeff  C.  Davis's  Division,  which  occurred  the  same  day,  on  our  left,  I  will 
now  attempt  to  give  some  details  of  the  Elk  Horn  Battle — the  latter  having 
commenced  early  in  the  morning.  First  in  order  comes  a  description  of  the 
locality  near  Elk   Horn  Tavern. 

The  house  is  on  the  Fayetteville  and  Springfield  road,  about  four 
miles  north  of  Sugar  Creek,  l)etweeu  which  two  points  our  cam])  was 
pitched,  on  the  elevated  ridge  constituting  the  northern  baid<  of  the  creek. 
Leading  north  from  the  tavei-n,  the  road  drops  into  the  iiead  of  Hk;  long 
gorge  running  towards  Keetsville  seven  miles,  known  as  the  "Cross  Timbei*s." 

Into  the  strong  fastness  north  of  the  Taviun  the  enemy  had  obtained 
a  lodgment  from  10,000  to  15.000  strong  in  tlie  reai-  of  our  wing,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th.     His  strength  consisted   in    part    of  tlie  following  rebel 
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Divisions,  as  was  subseqiientlj'  ascertained :  Frost's,  Slack's,  Parson's, 
and  Rains's;  and  the  batteries  of  Gliebor,  Clark  (six  pieces),  E.  McDonald 
(three  pieces),  and  Wade  (four  pieces).  There  was  present  also  one  Regi- 
ment of  Indians,  the  whole  commanded  by  General  Van  Dorn  in  person, 
and  General  Price,  who  directs  the  Missouri  forces. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  General  Curtis  was  in  consultation  with 
his  officers  regarding  a  change  of  front,  consequent  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  on  the  west  of  us.  news  came  that  the  enemy  were  in  close  vicinity 
to  the  Elk  Horn  Tavern.  The  General  then  immediately  ordered  Colonel 
Carr  to  proceed  to  effect  a  dislodgment  of  the  enemy.  The  formidable  num- 
bers present  at  the  time  not  being  known.  Colonel  Carr  directed  Colonel 
Dodge,  with  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Division,  to  take  a  position 
near  the  Elkhorn  Tavern,  Colonel  Carr  accompanying  the  expedition  him 
self.  The  point  indicated  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  our 
camp,  the  ground  being  level  and  gradually  ascending,  with  open  fields  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  interspersed  with  an  occasional  belt  of  timber. 

Colonel  Dodge  having  discovered  the  enemy  in  the  timber  to  the  right, 
opened  the  First  Iowa  Battery  on  them,  causing  considerable  execution : 
two  rebels  on  horseback  were  seen  to  fall,  and  the  rest  tied.  The  enemy 
having  fled  to  the  hollow.  Colonel  Dodge  deployed  his  line,  covering  as  much 
ground  as  possible,  the  Thirty-fifth  Illinois  being  on  his  left.  lie  sent  for- 
ward a  company  of  skirmishers  from  the  Fourth  Iowa,  who  soon  became 
sharply  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  the  latter  opened  on  us  a  perfect  tor- 
nado of  round  shot,  shell,  and  grape.  The  Thirty-fifth  Illinois  became  en- 
gaged, fighting  with  determined  bravery,  and  about  this  time  Colonel  Smith 
was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  shell,  which  took  off  a  part  of  his  scalp.  He 
also  received  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder,  and  his  hor.se  was  shot  under  him.  all 
about  the  same  time.  Just  before  he  was  wounded,  several  ammunition- 
chests  exploded,  one  after  the  other,  wounding  Captain  .lones  and  Lieuten- 
ant Gamble,  who  were  standing  near  Colonel  Carr,  the  latter  making  a 
fortunate  escape.     The  explosion  of  a  caisson  was  terrific. 

There  was  a  short  lull  in  the  storm  of  leaden  hail,  during  which  time 
the  enemy  advanced  up  the  hollow  through  the  brush,  along  the  main  road, 
when  Colonel  Vandever,  who  had  arrived,  ordered  forward  the  infantry.  A 
desperate  conflict  with  small  arms  ensued.  Back  rolled  the  tide  of  battle, 
the  enemy  being  driven  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  he  reopened  the  batter- 
ies. Our  men  fought  like  heroes ;  many  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The 
latter,  when  brought  to  the  rear  by  their  comrades,  encouraged  those  who 
were  still  breasting  the  fierce  cannonade,  by  hurrahing  for  the  Union. 

Colonel  Vandever,  in  leading  forward  his  brigade,  had  his  horse  hit 
twice,  and  Colonel  Phelps,  in  the  van  of  his  own  Regiment,  had  three 
horses  shot  under  him.  Major  Geiger,  of  the  same  Regiment,  and  Captain 
Hayden,  of  the  Dubuque  Battery,  had  two  horses  shot  under  them.  Major 
Coyle,  of  the  Ninth  Iowa,  was  wounded  in  the  leg. 

Colonel  Dodge  having  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  for  a 
general  attack,  changed  his  front  to  the  right,  covering  his  men  with  a  log 
fence,  thus  compelling  the  enemy  to  cross  an  open  field  to  reach  him.  Our 
line  was  formed  and  we  opened  fire  with  one  section  of  a  battery,  the 
other  pieces  having  left  the  field  for  want  of  ammunition.  The  enemy  ad- 
vanced on  our  right,  left,  and  center,  under  cover  of  a  destructive  fire, 
poured  in  on  our  works  under  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fighting  now 
lasted  over  two  hours,  during  which  time  we  held  our  position :  only  one 
Brigade  contending  against  at  least  six  thousand  rebel  infantry  and  a 
heavy  bombardment  from  their  artillery,  the  latter  playing  upon  us  at  short 
range.  Our  men  fought  like  heroes  without  wincing  under  the  galling  fire 
belching  forth  from  behind  trees  and  rocks,  and  much  of  the  time  from  a 
concealed  foe.  At  one  time  we  were  reinforced  by  three  rifled  pieces  from 
a  German  battery,  which  fired  four  rounds,  and  then  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  field,  being  flanked  by  a  Regiment  of  the  enemy. 
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Colonel  Dodge,  in  order  to  discover  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  his 
right,  directed  his  firing  to  cease,  when  a  thousand  rebel  plush  caps  aud 
black  broad  brims  popped  up  into  view  from  the  bushes,  and,  forming,  they 
advanced  with  great  confidence  to  within  one  hundred  feet  of  our  line.  Our 
men  were  then  ordered  to  ]iour  in  a  fire  on  the  dastardly  enemy,  taking  good 
aim.     They  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  our  murderous  volley  and  fled. 

Their  places  were  filled  by  a  fresh  Regiment,  and  Colonel  I)odge,  find- 
ing that  the  enemy  were  outflanking  him  on  the  right  and  that  his  force 
was  too  weak  to  permit  an  extension  of  his  line,  sent  for  and  soon  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  five  companies  of  the  Eighth  Indiana,  which  were 
posted  on  the  right.  TIk-  tiring  now  became  terrific.  The  enemy  annoyed 
us  severely  by  placing  a  battery  <>n  our  left,  which  completely  enfiladed  our 
line.  The  Fourth  Iowa  now  getting  short  of  ammunition,  and  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Illinois  having  been  forced  to  give  way  on  the  left,  it  was  at  this  criti- 
cal time  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Challenor  was  ordered  to  rally  his  men, 
who  were  hurled  on  the  enemy,  driving  his  left  back  a  short  distance.  Hav- 
ing advanced  too  far,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  surrounded  and  captured 
with  forty  of  his  men.  Our  ammunition,  as  before  stated,  having  given 
out,  we  fell  back  to  the  open  field,  maintaining  our  line  of  battle  in 
splendid  order.  The  enemy  rushed  forward  with  their  batteries  and  entire 
force.  The  Fourth  Iowa  halted,  turned  on  them,  and  checked  for  a  time 
their  advance  until  the  last  round  of  ammunition  was  exhausted.  General 
Curtis  coming  up  about  this  stage  of  the  action,  was  received  with  a  round 
of  cheers  from  our  boys.  The  (ieneral  learning  that  the  ammunition  had 
given  out,  ordered  the  Fourth  Iowa  to  fix  bayonets  and  charge  on  the 
enemy.     The  men  did  so  briskly,  across  the  field,  but  found  no  enemy. 

On  Colonel  Vandever's  front  the  enemy  now  commenced  swarming  up 
the  road  and  along  the  gorge,  and  out  of  the  brush  in  front  of  us.  Our 
troops  fought  them  bravely,  the  officers  exposing  their  persons  in  leading  in 
front  of  their  men :  but  we  were  overwhelmed  at  this  time  by  superior 
numbers.  We  retreated  across  the  field,  but  rallied  again  along  the  fence 
behind  our  original  position.  Upon  retiring  as  above  mentioned,  reinforce- 
ments were  seen  coming  up  under  General  Asboth.  In  a  gallant  attempt  to 
resist  the  advancing  column  of  the  enemy,  (ieneral  Asboth  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  arm.  After  the  terrilile  conflict  of  the  day  our  gallant  troops 
bivouacked  in  front  of  the  enemy,  awaiting  the  reopening  of  the  conflict  in 
the  morning. 

Colonel  Vandever  fought  Little's  Division.  Colonel  Dodge's  Brigade 
contended  in  the  morning  directly  with  Rain's  and  Clark's  Divisions,  both 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  Sterling  Price.  The  latter  had  liis  po- 
sition for  some  time  behind  young  Clarke's  battery. 

The  enemy  fired  wagon-nuts,  pieces  of  chain,  marble,  gravel,  and  all 
sorts  of  projectiles.  The  overcoat  worn  by  Colonel  Dodge  was  perfectly 
riddled  by  the  .iagged  holes  made  by  these  unusual  missiles. 

Colonel  Dodge,  the  day  after  the  battle,  received  a  letter  from  a  widow 
lady  in  Illinois,  stating  that  she  had  three  sons  in  the  field  fighting  for  the 
Ijiion;  that  her  youngest  son.  who  was  in  feeble  health,  was  in  his  Brigade, 
and  .-he  asked  it  as  a  special  favor  to  her  in  her  loneliness  to  have  him  dis- 
charged. The  young  man  whose  mother  had  such  solicitude  in  his  behalf 
was  named  Treston  Green,  and  was  killed  in  the  action  of  the  7th,  near 
Elkhorn,  while  bravely  performing  his  duty. 

During  the  battle.  Colonel  Dodge's  horse  was  shot  umler  iiini.  An 
enlisted  mini,  detailed  ns  clerk  in  tlie  .Vd.jutant's  office,  was  acting  as  order- 
ly for  Coldiiel  Dodge.  Wiien  his  horse  fell,  he  ordered  the  orderly  to  dis- 
mount and  give  him  his  horse.  The  orderly  said,  "You  will  be  killed  if  you 
get  on  another  horse;  this  is  the  third  you  have  lost."  r.iil  the  orderly  dis- 
mounted and  stood  where  the  Colonel  had  stood  when  he  asked  for  the 
horse,  and  at  that  moment  was  instantly  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy. 
After  the  battle,  the  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Williamson,   found  in  the  order- 
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ly's  desk  a  note  in  which  he  said  he  was  sure  he  would  be  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  in  which,  also,  he  left  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  effects  and 
whom   to   write   to. 

In  General  Price's  command  there  was  a  Eegiment  or  more 
of  Indians  commanded  l3y  Colonel  Albert  B.  Pike.  They  crawled 
up  throuo-li  the  thick  timber  and  attacked  my  extreme  left.  I  saw 
them  and  turned  one  of  the  guns  of  my  battery  on  them,  and  they 
left.  We  saw  no  more  of  them,  but  they  scalped  and  mutilated 
some  of  our  dead.  General  Curtis  entered  a  complaint  to  General 
Price,  who  answered  that  they  were  not  of  his  command,  and  that 
they  had  scalped  some  of  his  dead,  and  he  said  he  did  not  approve 
of  their  being  upon  the  field.  They  evidently  scali)ed  many  of  the 
dead,  no  matter  what  side  they  belonged  to. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Eidge  being  one  of  the  first  of  the  war  and 

one  of  unquestioned  victory,  had  a  great  deal  of  attention  called  to 

it,  and  for  months — in  fact  for  years,  and,  I  think  even  now — was 

considered  to  have  lieen  won  by  General  Siegel.     The  ])roper  credit 

was  not  given  to  General  Curtis,  while  the  history  and  records  of 

the  battle  show  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  of  the  credit,  and  fought 

the  battle   in   opposition   to   SiegeFs   views.     A   statement   of   the 

losses  shows  what  commands  fought  the  battle.       The  total  force 

engaged   on   our  side,   according  to   General   Curtis's   report,   was 

10,500  men,  formed  in  four  Divisions,  Siegel's  two  Divisions  being 

the  largest,  the  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions  having  less  than  2,000 

men  each.     The  losses  were : 

First  Division,*  commanded  by   Osterhans 144 

Second  Division.*  commanded  by  Asboth 110 

Third  Division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Jeff  C.  Davis 329 

Fourtli  Division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Carr 701 

*Divisions  were  commanded  by  General  Siesiel. 

Van  Dorn's  and  Price's  reports  of  the  battle  show  how  great 
their  defeat  was,  and  why  it  was,  and  while  for  some  time  General 
Curtis  called  anxiously  on  Halleck  for  more  reinforcements,  de- 
manding that  the  column  which  was  marching  South  in  Kansas 
be  sent  to  him.  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  from  the  time  they  left  the 
field,  never  stoijjied  until  they  landed  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  their 
first  movement  being  towards  Pocahontas,  with  a  view  of  attacking 
Pope  in  the  rear,  who  was  at  New  j\[adrid.  Finding  NeAv  ^ladrid 
captured,  they  turned  their  forces  to  Desarc,  and  were  then  trans- 
ported by  boats  to  JMemphis.  This  relieved  Missouri  of  any  Con- 
federate force  in  or  near  its  border,  and  General  Halleck  imme- 
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diatuly  gave  CTeneral  Curtis  orders  to  move  on  the  flank  of  \'an 
Dorn  and  keep  up  with  liiiii.  l)ut  through  that  swampy,  hilly  coun- 
try it  was  impossililc  lor  liiiii  to  meet  A^an  Dorn,  and  Curtis  with 
his  Army  finally  landed  at  ILdena.  Ark.,  and  most  of  it  joined 
tlio  Vickshurg  siege. 

Ca])tain  Phil  Sheridan  was  the  Quartermaster  and  Commis- 
sary of  General  Curtis's  Army.  He  kept  us  in  flour,  meat,  and 
meal,  and  sometimes  had  my  whole  regiment  detailed  in  running 
and  protecting  mills,  driving  cattle,  etc.  He  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  details,  as  at  that  early  day  a  good  many  commanders, 
and  especially  General  Siegel  and  his  officers,  did  not  think  it  the 
duty  of  a  soldier  to  be  detailed  on  anything  but  a  soldier's  duty; 
so  Sh(M'i(hin  naturally  came  to  lue.  as  he  was  my  Quartermaster 
while  I  commanded  the  post  at  Eolla,  and  when  with  the  marching 
column  he  camped  and  tented  with  me.  Sheridan  and  Curtis 
had  considerable  (lifbculty,  and  Clurtis  relieved  him  and  ordered  him 
to  I'eport  to  (ienei'al  Halleck,  at  St.  Louis.  We  who  knew  Sheri- 
dan's ability,  and  the  necessities  of  our  Army,  did  all  we  could  to 
hold  him  with  us.  He  left  us  just  l)efore  the  Battle  of  Pea  Eidge, 
and  our  Ai'iny  saw  a  great  difference  after  he  was  gone.  He  used 
to  say  t(i  me.  "1  lodge,  if  1  could  get  into  the  line  I  believe  I  could 
do  sonu'thing;"  and  his  aniljition  Avas  to  get  as  high  a  rank  as  I  then 
had  and  as  large  a  command — a  Colonel  commanding  a  Brigade. 
In  his  memoirs  he  ])ays  the  Fourth  Iowa  a  gi'eat  compliment,  and 
says  they  will  have  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  during  his  life. 

During  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  Sheridan  was  at  Si)ringfield, 
Mo.,  preparing  to  turn  over  his  ]iro])erty  to  the  officer  who  was  to 
relieve  him.  and  he  tliere  showed  his  soldiei'ly  (pialities.  The  dis- 
patches from  Curtis's  army  had  to  l>e  relayed  at  Springfield.  The 
first  dispatches  after  the  battle  were  sent  all  in  ])raise  of  General 
Siegel,  and  by  ])ortions  of  his  command,  claiming  lie  had  won  the 
battle.  Sheridan,  knowing  this  to  lie  untrue,  withheld  the  Siegel 
dispatches  until  the  telegrams  from  General  Curtis  to  General 
Halleck  were  received,  and  sent  them  f(U'\vard  first,  notwithstand- 
ins:  the  fact  that  he  felt  he  had  been  uniustlv  treated  l)v  General 
Curtis. 

This  Army  bad  no  water  or  I'ail  communication.  It  was  300 
miles  from  its  nearest  supply-depot,  and  therefore  it  had  to  live  off 
of  a  country  that  Avas  s]iarsely  settled  by  ]ioor  people;  but  Sheri- 
dan showed  that   domimint  condiination  of  enterpi'ise  and  energy, 
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by  running  every  mill  and  using  every  means  of  supply  within 
fifty  miles  of  us,  that  he  developed  so  fully  later  in  the  vs^ar.  He 
kept  us  and  our  stock  fairly  well  supplied;  as  I  remember,  there 
were  no  complaints.  When  General  Curtis  concluded  to  relieve  him, 
I  went  with  others  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
mind.  I  liad  had  experience  and  knew  what  it  was  to  have  an  Army 
well  fed  a  long  ways  from  its  base,  and  I  felt  that  if  we  lost  Sheridan 
we  would  suffer,  which  later  proved  to  be  tlie  case;  but  General 
Curtis  did  not  listen  to  us.  In  fact,  he  was  angry  at  our  appeal, 
and  his  Adjutant,  General  McKinney,  came  to  see  us  afterwards  and 
urged  us  not  to  press  the  matter ;  if  we  did,  he  said,  we  might  go  to 
the  rear  with  Sheridan. 

At  the  Battle  of  Pea  Eidge  and  during  the  campaign  we  were 
very  destitute  of  all  hospital  appliances  for  the  care  of  the  wound- 
ed, and  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  our  medical  staff  in  supplying 
our  wants  was  inestimable.  Tlie  day  after  the  hattle,  when  we  had 
all  our  own  wounded  and  so  many  of  the  enemy's  with  us,  Mrs.  Gov- 
ernor Phelps,  the  wife  of  Governor  Phelps,  of  Missouri,  who  com- 
manded the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri  Infantry,  arrived  on  the  field 
with  a  general  supply  of  sanitary  goods,  a  part  of  wliich  had  been 
sent  to  my  Regiment  from  Philadelpliia  by  the  father  and  mother 
of  Captain  Ford,  who  was  then  a  Lieutenant  in  Company  B,  Fourth 
Iowa  Infantry.  Tliese  were  a  great  relief,  as  fully  one-tliird  of  my 
command  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  were  suffering  for  want  of 
this  class  of  goods.  Mrs.  Phelps  spent  her  time  day  and  night  on 
the  field  aiding  the  surgeons  and  succoring  the  wounded. 

General  Curtis  endeavored  to  send  all  the  wounded  to  the  rear 
who  could  stand  the  trip.  I  was  hauled  250  miles  over  a  rough 
road  in  an  ambulance,  and  if  any  of  you  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence you  can  .judge  what  I  suffered.  Captain  Burton,  of  my  Eegi- 
ment,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  sat  on  the  front  seat 
of  that  ambulance  the  whole  distance,  and  never  murmured,  al- 
though he  came  near  losing  his  arm  from  the  exposure.  It  Avas 
during;  this  ambulance  trip,  while  Iving  on  mv  back,  that  I  re- 
ceived  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  General  Halleck  notifying  me 
of  my  promotion  for  services  in  this  battle.  It  was  thought,  and 
was  also  stated  in  the  papers,  that  I  could  not  live,  and  I  told  Gen- 
eral Halleck  afterwards  that  they  expected  to  have  the  credit  of 
making  a  Brigadier-General  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  vacancy. 
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too.  hut  that  on  the  vacancy  1  fooled  thciii.  i'or  tlie  ])i'oinotion  in- 
sured my  ,a-ettinii'  wclh 

Tliis  canipaiyii  denionstratctl  early  in  the  war  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  small  Army  300  miles  away  from  any  rail  or 
water  communication,  in  a  rugLicd.  mountainous,  sparsely  settled 
country,  marcbing  in  winter,  and  virtually  subsisting  upon  the 
country.     Xothing  escai)ed  that  Army  that  was  eatable. 

Tbe  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  fought  by  the  two  Divisions 
commanded  l)y  Carr  and  l^avis,  not  exceeding  G,000  men,  and  it  is 
a  lesson  in  war  tbat  is  very  seldom  appreciated :  that  no  one  can 
tell  what  the  result  of  a  battle  may  be.  and  that  even  where  forces 
are  very  wide  a})art  in  numbers  it  is  not  always  the  larger  force 
that  wins.  In  this  ])attle  Van  Dorn  had  put  twice  as  many  men 
into  the  fight  as  Curtis  did,  and  still  was  defeated.  His  dividing 
his  force  and  attacking  our  Army  at  two  different  points  was  fatal 
to  his  success,  as  General  Curtis  had  the  inside  line  and  could 
move  from  one  })art  of  his  comnumd  to  another  within  an  hour, 
while  for  Yan  Dorn  to  move  from  one  portion  of  his  Army  to  the 
other  would  have  taken  at  least  half  a  day,  and  therefore  he  was 
whipped  in  detail.  If  he  had  thrown  liis  whole  force  upon  Cur- 
tis's  right  flank  at  the  point  where  McCullough  fought  and  was 
overwhelmed  by  Davis's  Division,  there  WT)uld  have  -been  great 
danger  of  our  Army  being  defeated,  or  at  least  forced  to  the  rear. 

There  was  no  strategy  nor  tactics  in  this  l)attle;  it  was  simply 
men  standing  up  and  giving  and  taking,  and  the  one  that  stood  the 
longest  won  the  battle.  The  only  strategy  or  tactics  was  the 
movement  of  Yan  Dorn  attacking  on  the  right  flank  and  in  the  rear, 
and  these  moves  were  fatal  to  his  success.  Curtis's  Army  fought 
each  man  for  himself.  Every  commander  fought  his  own  part  of 
the  battle  to  the  best  of  his  abilitv,  and  I  think  the  feeling;  of  all 
was  that  unless  they  won  they  would  have  to  go  to  Richmond,  as 
the  enemy  was  in  the  rear,  which  fact  made  us  desperate  in  meeting 
and  defeating  the  continued  attacks  of  the  enemy.  I  sent  for 
reinforcements  once  when  the  enemy  was  clear  around  my  right 
flank  and  in  my  rear,  and  they  sent  me  a  part  of  the  Eighth  In- 
diana, two  comjjanies  of  the  Third  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  a  section  of 
a  battery.  The  liattery  fought  ten  minutes  under  a  heavy  fire. 
The  four  companies  of  the  Eighth  Indiana  lined  up  alongside  the 
Fourth  Iowa,  and  stayed  there  fighting  bravely  until  the  end.  The 
Third  Illinois  held  niv  rio-ht  Rank.     Tlie  officer  who  l»rouu-ht  this 
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force  to  me  was  Lieutenant  Shields,  of  my  own  Eegimeut,  who  was 
acting  as  aid  on  Colonel  Can's  staff.  As  lie  rode  up  to  me  to  re- 
port the  Eighth  Indiana  he  halted  alongside  of  me,  and  at  the  same 
instant  botli  of  our  horses  fell  dead  without  a  struggle — something 
very  unusual.  I  was  quick,  and  jumped  clear  of  my  horse,  but 
Shields's  horse  fell  upon  him.  I  walked  away,  not  thinking  of 
Shields;  but  he  called  back  to  me  and  said,  "Colonel,  you  are  not 
ooing  to  leave  me  this  way  are  you?"  and  I  returned  and  helped 
him  from  under  his  horse.  An  examination  of  the  two  horses 
made  the  next  day,  shoM'ed  that  they  must  have  been  killed  by  the 
same  bullet,  which  passed  through  their  necks  at  the  same  place, 
killing  them  instantly. 

A  log  house  was  used  by  us  early  in  the  morning  as  a  temporary 
hospital.  When  my  skirmishers  fell  back  this  log  house  was  left  in 
the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  Hospital  Steward  Baker,  of  the  Fourth 
Iowa,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  wounded  there.  When  General 
Price  came  up  he  asked  him  who  those  black-coated  devils  were, 
and  when  Baker  told  him  there  were  only  six  hundred  he  did  not 
believe  him.  He  said  no  six  hundred  men  could  stand  such  at- 
tacks, and  paid  the  Brigade  a  very  high  compliment  for  their  liglit- 
ing,  and  told  Baker  to  give  them  his  compliments. 

I  never  returned  to  this  Army,  but  many  of  the  troops  who 
fought  so  gallantly  fought  afterwards  in  Corps  and  Armies  that  I 
was  connected  with.  ]\Iy  own  Eegiment  went  into  battle  with  548 
rank  and  file  present.  Company  B  was  on  detailed  service  holding 
Pea  Kidoe,  and  had  no  casualties  in  line  of  battle.  My  Eegiment 
was  o;reatly  reduced  from  sickness  and  men  on  furlough,  but  the 
bravery  and  steadiness  with  Avhich  those  with  me  fought  was  a  sur- 
prise and  a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  One-third  of  them  fell,  and 
not  a  straggler  left  the  field.  I  had  drilled  tlie  Eegiment  to  most  all 
kinds  of  conditions — in  the  open,  in  the  woods — and  many  com- 
plained, and  thought  I  was  too  severe,  as  many  Eegiments  at  the 
posts  where  they  were  stationed  only  had  the  usual  exercises ;  l)ut 
after  this,  their  first  jjattle,  they  saw  what  drilling,  maneuvers,  and 
discipline  meant,  and  they  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  severe 
drilling  I  had  given  them.  They  never  fell  under  my  command 
again,  Ijut  on  every  field  that  they  fought  they  won  the  praise  of 
their  commanders,  and  General  Grant  ordered  that  they  should 
place  on  their  banners,  "First  at  Chickasaw  Bayou." 
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1  li;i\('  iic\(T  lliniiLi'lit  lli;il  ((('iicral  Ciirlis  lias  I'ccoivod  the 
credil  lif  was  ciilitlrd  to  loi' lliis  (■aiii|)ai,i:ii  and  Katllc  W'ith  12,000 
men  111'  traversed  .Missuuri  into  Arkansas,  livinu  oil'  the  country, 
and  showing  good  judgment  in  eoneentrating  to  meet  Van  Dorn 
and  refusing  to  retreat  when  nrged  to  do  so  at  the  conference  at  the 
log  sclioolhoiise  on  the  morning  of  th(>  "^th.  Tlic  niglit  of  the  Tth 
1  know  some  officers  thought  \vc  onght  to  try  to  cut  ours(dves  out  to 
tlie  East,  Price  being  in  our  rear;  l)ut  Curtis  said  he  would  fight 
where  we  were.  He  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  morning  ot  the  rSlh  he  hrouglit  General  Siegel's 
two  Divisions  into  the  fight  and  concentrated  on  I'l'iee,  whose 
fighting  was  simply  to  cover  his  retreat.  General  Curtis  failed  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  tlie  l)attle  because  Siegel  went  to  Cassville, 
leaving  only  Davis's  and  Carr's  Divisions  on  the  field.  Wo  who 
took  part  in  this  campaign  api)reeiate  the  difiiculties  and  obstacles 
Curtis  had  to  overcome,  and  how  lu'avely  and  efficiently  he  com- 
manded, and  we  honor  him  for  it.  So  did  General  Halleck ;  but 
the  Government,  for  S(une  I'cason.  failed  to  give  him  another  com- 
nuind  in  the  field,  though  they  I'etained  him  in  command  of  de- 
juu'tmcnts  to  the  end  of  the  war. 


■^5*^' 


SYLVANUS  DOLXiE 

Father  of  Major-(ieneL'al  (i.  M.   I)(Klge. 


Letter  of  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge  to  his 
Father  on  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  2,  1862. 
DEAR  FATHER : — I  knoAv  there  is  no  one  who  would  like 
to  have  a  word  from  me  more  than  you.  I  write  but  little — am  very 
weak  from  my  wounds;  do  not  sit  up  much  ;  but  I  hope  ere  long  to 
be  all  right  again.  Nothing  now  but  tlie  battle  Avill  interest  you. 
It  was  a  terrible  three  days  to  me ;  how  I  got  through  God  only 
knows.  I  got  off  a  sick  bed  to  go  to  the  fight,  and  I  never  got  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  tliroe  da\s  and  three  nights.  The  engagement 
was  so  long  and  witli  us  so  liot  that  it  did  not  ap})ear  [)ossible  for 
us  to  hohl  our  ground.  Wc  kicked  sadly  in  numbers  and  artillery, 
but  with  good  judgment  and  good  grit  we  uuidc  it  win.  ^Ty  officers 
were  very  brave.  Tjittle  Ca]/tain  Taylor  would  stand  and  clap  his 
hands  as  the  l)alls  grew  thick.  Captain  Burton  was  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  and  liked  to  have  bled  to  (k'ath;  then  \\ie  men,  as  they 
crawled  back  woun(K'(l,  woidd  cheer  me;  cheer  for  the  Union;  and 
always  say,  ''Don't  give  up  Colonel,  liang  to  em  ;""  and  nuiny  who 
were  too  badly  wounded  to  leave  the  field  stuck  to  their  places, 
sittino-  on  the  o-round,  loadini;'  and  lirinii'.  1  havi  heard  of  brave 
acts,  but  such  determined  phuk  I  ne\cr  bid'ore  dreamed  of.  My 
flag-bearer,  after  having  been  wounded  so  he  couhl  not  hold  up  the 
colors,  wouhl  not  leave  tlK'ui.  1  had  to  {)cremptorily  order  him 
off.  One  time  when  the  enemy  charged  through  uiy  lines  the  boys 
drove  them  back  in  confusion.  Price  fought  bravely;  his  men  de- 
served a  better  fate,  but  although  two  to  one  they  could  not  gain 
much.  Their  artillery  was  sei-\cd  s|)lendidly — tliev  bad  great  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  this.  ^line  I'un  out  of  aniiuunition  long  before 
night  and  left  me  to  the  mercy  of  their  grape  and  canister.  Had  I 
have  had  my  full  hattei'y  al  iiiglii  I  could  lia\c  whipped  them 
badly.  After  the  Fourth  Jowa"s  aiumunition  gn\e  out  or  before 
this  all  the  othei-  Regiments  and  Brigades  had  given  way,  leaving 
me  without   support,  and   when    I   found    my   aniiuunition   gone  I 
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neYer  felt  such  a  chilling  in  my  life.  It  is  terrible  right  in  the 
midst  of  a  hot  contest  to  have  your  cartridges  give  out.  We  had 
fired  forty-two  rounds,  and  had  but  a  few  left.  I  saved  them 
and  ceased  firing,  falling  liack  to  my  supports.  The  enemy 
charged  me  in  full  force.  I  halted  and  they  came  within  fifty  feet. 
We  opened  on  them  sucli  a  terrible  fire  they  fled.  General  Curtis 
rode  into  the  field  then  and  asked  me  to  charge.  This  w^ould  have 
blanched  anybody  but  an  Iowa  soldier.  N"o  ammunition  and  to 
charge!  AVe  fixed  bayonets,  and  as  I  gave  the  order  the  boys 
cheered  and  cheered,  swinging  their  hats  in  every  direction. 
CBAEGE  I  and  such  a  yell  as  they  crossed  that  field  with,  you 
never  heard — it  was  unearthly  and  scared  the  rebels  so  l)ad  they 
never  stopped  to  fire  at  us  or  to  let  us  reach  them.  As  we  marched 
back,  now  dark,  nearly  one-half  the  entire  Army  had  got  on  the 
ground  and  the  Idack-eoats  (Fourth  Jowa*)  had  got  their  fame  up. 
The  charge  without  ammunition  took  tbeiii  all,  and  as  we  passed 
down  the  line  the  whole  Army  cheered  us.  General  Curtis  com- 
])limented  us  on  the  field,  and  what  was  left  of  the  Fourth  Iowa 
held  their  heads  high  that  night,  though  a  gloomy  one  for  those 
who  knew  our  situation.  The  next  morning  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
open  the  battle  with  my  artillery  again,  and  for  one  hour  we  poured 
it  into  them  hot  and  heavy.  We  opened  witli  thirty-two  guns; 
they  answered  with  as  many,  and  such  a  roar  you  never  heard. 
The  enemy  could  not  stand  it  and  fled.  ( )ur  whole  army  deployed 
in  sight  that  morning  and  it  was  a  grand  sight  with  the  artillery 
playing  in  open  view.  I  had  read  of  such  things,  but  they  were 
beyond  my  conception.  This  closed  the  battle  and  we  breathed  free. 
I  escaped  most  miraculously.  A  shell  burst  right  in  front  of  me, 
and,  tearing  away  my  saddle  holsters  and  taking  off  a  large  piece  of 
my  ])ants,  never  even  scratched  me.  My  clothes  were  riddled  and 
I  got  a  hit  in  the  side  that  is  serious,  but  did  not  think  of  it  at  the 
time.  Yours,  etc.,  G.  M. 


>^.     ^ 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ATLANTA 

Fought  July  22,  1864 


A  Paper  Read  Before  New  York  Commandery 
M.  0.  L.  L. 

By  Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge 

Companions  : 

On  the  ITtli  day  of  July.  lS(i4,  (u'licTai  John  B.  Hood  relieved 
G-eneral  Jose])h  E.  Jolniston  in  command  of  the  Confederate  Army 
in  front  of  Atlanta,  and  on  tlio  "^Oth  Hood  opened  an  attack  upon 
Sherman's  rig-ht,  commanded  l)y  General  Thomas.  The  attack  was 
a  failure,  and  resulted  in  a  great  defeat  to  Hood's  Army  and  the 
disarrangement  of  all  his  plans. 

On  the  evening  of  the  "^Ist  of  July,  (ieneral  Sherman's  Army 
had  closed  np  to  within  two  miles  (d'  Atlanta,  and  on  that  day 
Force's  Brigade  of  Leggett's  Division  of  Blair's  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps  carried  a  prominent  hill,  known  as  Bald  or  Leggett's  Hill, 
that  gave  us  a  clear  view  of  Atlanta,  and  placed  that  city  within 
range  of  our  guns.  It  was  a  strategic  [)oint,  and  unless  the  swing 
of  our  left  was  stojiped  it  would  dangerously  interfere  with  Hood's 
communications  towards  the  south.  Hood  fully  appreciated  this, 
and  determined  upon  his  celel)i'ated  attack  in  the  rear  of  General 
Sherman's  Army. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  occupying 
the  rebel  intrenchments,  its  right  I'estin;;-  very  near  the  Howard 
House,  north  of  the  Augusta  Kailroad.  thence  to  Leggett's  Hill, 
which  had  been  carried  by  Force's  assault  ou  tlie  evening  of  the  21st. 
From  this  liill  (iilcs  A.  Smitb's  l>i\isiou  of  llie  Scxculccnih  Armv 
Corps  stretched  oul  soul  liwai'd  on  a  road  that  occupied  this  ridge, 
with  a  weak  tlank  in  aii'.  I'o  si  rengl  lii'ii  this  llaid<.  bv  order  of 
(ieneral  ^IcPliersoii  I  sent  on  llie  e\eiiiug  of  iIk/  'jlst  one  Brigade 
of  Fuller's  Division,  tlu'  otliei-  being  left  at  Decatur  to  protect  our 
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parked  trains.  Fuller  camped  his  Brigade  about  half  a  mile  in  the 
rear  of  the  extreme  left  and  at  right  angles  to  Blair's  lines  and  com- 
manding the  open  ground  and  valley  of  the  forks  of  Sugar  CreeJv, 
a  position  that  proved  very  strong  in  the  battle.  Fuller  did  not  go 
into  line;   simply  Idvouacked  ready  to  res])ond  to  any  call. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  July.  General  ^[cPherson  eallec" 
at  luy  headquarters  and  gave  me  verljal  orders  in  relation  to  the 
movement  of  the  Second  (Sweeney's)  Division  of  my  command, 
the  Sixteenth  Corps,  which  had  been  crowded  out  of  the  line  by 
the  contraction  of  our  lines  as  we  neared  Atlanta,  and  told  me 
that  I  was  to  take  |X)sition  on  the  left  of  the  line  that  Blair  had 
been  instructed  to  occupy  and  intrench  that  morning,  and  cautioned 
me  about  protecting  my  flank  very  strongly.  McPherson  evidently 
thought  that  there  would  be  trouble  on  that  flank,  for  he  rode  out 
to  examine  it  himself. 

T  moved  Sweeney  in  the  rear  of  our  Army,  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  Augiista  Eailway  do^m  the  east  branch  of  Sugar  Creek 
to  near  where  it  forks;  then,  turning  west,  the  road  crosses  the 
west  branch  of  Sugar  Creek  just  back  of  wdiere  Fuller  was  cam]jed, 
and  passed  up  through  a  strip  of  woods  and  through  Blair's  lines 
near  where  his  left  was  refused.  Up  this  road  Sweeney  marched 
until  he  reached  Fuller,  when  he  halted,  waiting  until  the  line  I 
had  selected  on  Blair's  proposed  new  left  could  be  intrenched,  so 
that  at  nud-day.  July  '2'2(}.  the  ])Osition  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee was  as  follows:  One  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  across  and 
north  of  the  Augusta  Railway  facing  Atlanta :  the  balance  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  all  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  behind  intrenchments 
running  south  of  the  railway  along  a  gentle  ridge  with  a  gentle  slope 
and  clear  valley  facing  Atlanta  in  front,  and  another  clear  valley 
in  the  rear.  The  Sixteenth  Corps  was  resting  on  the  road  described, 
entirely  in  the  rear  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Fifteenth  Corps,  and 
facing  from  Atlanta.  To  the  left  and  left-rear  the  country  was 
heavily  wooded.  The  enemy,  therefore,  was  enabled,  under  cover 
of  the  forest,  to  approach  close  to  the  rear  of  our  lines. 

On  the  night  of  July  21st  Hood  had  transferred  Hardee's 
Corps  and  two  Divisions  of  Wheeler's  Cavalry  to  our  rear,  going 
around  our  left  flank,  AYheeler  attacking  Sprague's  Brigade  of  the 
Sixteenth  Army  Corps  at  Decatur,  where  our  trains  were  parked. 
At  daylight,  Stewart's  and  Cheatham's  Corps  and  the  Georgia 
Militia  were  withdrawn  closer  to  Atlanta,  and  )ilacc(1  in  a  ])osition 
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to  attack  simultaneously  with  TTardee,  the  plan  thus  in\()lviiitr  the 
(lestroyino;  of  the  Army  <ir  llic  Tennessee  by  attacking  it.  in  rear 
and  front  and  tlic  capl  urinL:  ol'  nil  its  trains  cni-ralcd  at  Decatur. 
Hardee's  ^vas  tiie  largest  Corps  in  Ihiod's  Ai'iiiy.  and  according  to 
Hood  there  weri*  thus  to  move  ii[>on  tlie  Aniiy  of  ilie  Tennessee 
about  4(».0()0  !i'<io|)s. 

Hood's  ordei'  of  attack  was  for  Hai'dee  lo  Form  entirely  in  the 
rear  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  Hardee  c'laims  that  he  met 
Hood  on  the  night  of  the  "ilst:  that  he  was  so  late  in  moving  his 
Corps  that  they  changed  the  plan  of  attaek  so  that  his  left  was  to 
strike  the  .Seventeenth  ('oi'|is.  He  was  to  swing  his  right  nntil  he 
enveloped  and  attacked  the  I'ear  of  the  Seventeenth  and  i-'i  fiei'iith 
Corps. 

Hood  stood  in  one  (»!'  the  hatteries  of  Atlanta,  whei-e  he  could 
see  Blair's  left  and  the  front  line  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Corps.  He  says  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  attack  come  on  Blair's 
left  instead  of  hi>  rear,  and  charges  his  defeat  to  that  fact;  hut 
Hardee,  when  he  swiucr  his  I'ight  and  came  out  in  the  open,  found 
the  Sixteenth  Corps  in  line  in  the  rear  of  our  Army,  and  he  was 
as  nnu-li  surpi'ised  to  lind  us  ihei'e  as  our  Army  was  at  the  sudden 
attack  in  our  reai'.  The  di'i\ing  l)ack  by  the  Sixteenth  Corps  of 
Hardee's  Corps  nuule  the  lattei'  di'ift  to  the  left  and  against  Blair, 
■ — -not  only  to  Blaii-'s  left,  hut  into  his  rear. — so  that  what  Hood 
declares  was  the  cause  of  his  failure  was  not  Hardee's  fault,  as  his 
attacks  on  the  Sixteenth  Coi-ps  wei'e  evidently  determine(l  and  tierce 
enough  to  relieve  him  from  all  hiame  in  that  mattei'. 

Historians  and  othei's  who  lia\('  wi'itten  of  the  liattle  of  Atlanta 
have  been  misled  by  being  go\i'rned  in  their  data  by  the  first  dis- 
patches of  General  Sherman,  who  was  evidently  misinformed,  as 
he  afterwards  corrected  his  dispatches.  He  stateil  in  the  first  dis- 
patch that  the  attack  was  at  II  a.  m..  and  on  IMair's  Corps,  and 
also  that  General  McPhersoii  was  killed  ahout  11  a.  m.  The  fact 
is,  Blair  was  not  attacked  until  half  an  hoiii-  after  the  attack  upon 
the  Sixteenth  Corps,  aiul  ^Icl'herson  fell  at  about  "..^  p.  m.  GeUicral 
Sherman  was  at  the  Howard  House,  which  was  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  Hardee's  attack  in  the  reai'.  and  e\idently  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  the  terrific  lighting  that  was  in  |irogi'ess,  and  the  serious 
results  that  wo\dd  ha\e  heen  elb-ctcd  had  the  attack  succeeded. 

The  battle  l)egan  within  rift<'en  oi-  twenty  nunutes  of  12  o'clock 
(noon)    and   lasteil    until    midnight,   and   co\cred    the  gi'ouiul   from 
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the  Howard  House  along  the  entire  front  of  the  Fifteenth  (Lo- 
gan's) Corps,  the  Seventeenth  (Bhiir's)  on  the  front  of  the  Six- 
teenth (which  was  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Army),  and  on  to 
Decatur,  where  Sprague's  Brigade  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps 
met  and  defeated  '\^^leeIer's  Cavalry — a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  had  present  on  that  day  at  Athmta 
and  Decatur  about  2G.000  men;  there  were  10,000  in  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps.  iJ.OOO  in  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  and  7,000  in  the  Sev- 
enteenth. Al)out  21,000  of  these  Avere  in  line  of  battle.  Three 
Brigades  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  were  absent,  the  Sixteenth  Corps 
having  5,000  men  in  a  single  line  which  received  the  attack  of  the 
four  Divisions  of  Hardee's  Corps,  Hardee's  left,  Cleburn's  Divi- 
sion lapping  the  extreme  left  of  Blair  and  joining  Cheatham's 
Corps  which  attacked  Blair  from  the  Atlanta  front;  -and,  according 
to  Hood,  they  were  joined  by  the  Georgia  ]\Iilitia  under  General 
Smith.  Extending  down  the  line  in  front  of  the  Armies  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Cumberland,  Stewart's  Corps  occupied  the  works  and  held 
the  lines  in  front  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  The  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps  fought  in  the  open  ground  ;  the  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth behind  intrenchments. 

Wliere  I  stood  just  at  the  rear  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps, 
I  could  see  the  entire  line  of  that  corps,  and  could  look  up  and  see 
the  enemy's  entire  front  as  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  I 
quickly  saw  that  both  of  my  iianks  were  overlapped  Ijy  the  enemy. 
Knowing  General  McPherson  was  some  two  miles  away,  I  sent  a 
staff  officer  to  General  Giles  A.  Smith,  requesting  him  to  refuse  his 
left  and  lu'otect  the  gap  lietween  the  Seventeenth  C*orps  and  my 
right,  which  he  sent  word  he  would  do.  Later,  as  the  battle  prog- 
ressed, and  I  saw  no  movement  on  the  part  of  General  Smith,  I 
sent  another  officer  to  inform  him  that  the  enemy  were  passing  my 
right  flank,  which  was  nearly  0})])0site  his  center,  and  requested 
him  to  refiLse  his  left  immediately,  or  he  would  be  cut  off.  This 
officer  ( Lieut eiumt  D.  Sheffly,  who  belonged  to  the  Signal  Corps, 
and  acted  as  my  aide  only  for  the  time  being)  found,  on  reaching 
Smith,  that  he  was  just  becoming  engaged ;  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  hold  his  line,  with  a  promise  that  other  troops  would  be 
thrown  into  the  gap. 

My  second  messenger,  Lieutenant  Sheffly,  returning  over  the 
road  u]ion  which  McPherson  was  a   few  minutes  later  shot  dead, 
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met  the  (icncral  on  the  mad  with  a  \t'i-y  fi-w  altcinlaiits.  ami  turned 
to  wai'ii  liiiti  of  his  danLicrdiis  |i;;silinii.  assurin_!4'  him  that  the  enemy 
lu'hl  the  woods  and  were  ad\  aiicinu'.  Thc^  (Teneral  payiiiji"  no  heed 
to  the  wai'niiii;-  and  uioxini;-  on,  my  ai(h'  turned  and  followed  him. 
They  had  [U'od'eded  hut  a  shoi'l  distance  into  tiic  woods  when  a 
sharp  coiiinuind,  "Halt.""  was  heard  from  the  skirmish-line  of  the 
rebels.  Withont  hei'dinu'  tlie  comnumd.  (ieneral  McPherson  and  liis 
party  wlieeled  their  horses,  and  at  that  moment  a  heavy  volley  was 
poured  in.  killiui;-  ^IcPlierson  and  so  rriahtenino-  the  liorses  that 
they  became  uninanajiealde  and  |iluni;ed  into  tlie  nnderhinisli  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  M\  aide  hec^ame  separated  from  tlie  General  and 
the  rest  of  the  praty,  and  was  knocked  from  his  horse  l:)y  coming  in 
contact  witli  a  tree,  and  Jay  for  some  time  in  an  unconscious  con- 
dition on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  was  siilticiently  recovered  he 
returned  on  foot  to  me,  having  lost  his  horse  and  equipments.  Of 
General  McPherson  he  saw  notliing  after  his  fall.  His  watch, 
crushed  by  contact  with  the  tree,  was  stopped  at  two  minutes  past 
2  o'clock,  which  fixed  the  time  of  General  McPherson's  death. 

General  McPherson  could  not  have  left  his  point  of  observa- 
tion more  than  a  few  minutes  when  I  detected  the  enemy's  advance 
in  the  woods  some  distance  to  my  right,  and  between  that  flank  and 
General  Blair's  ivar.  Fuller  quickly  changed  front  with  a  portion 
of  his  brigade  to  confront  them,  and  pushing  promi)tly  to  the  attack 
captured  their  skirmish-line  and  drove  back  their  main  force.  Upon 
the  persons  of  some  of  these  prisoners  we  found  ]\IcPherson*s  papers, 
field-glass,  etc.,  which  conveyed  to  me  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of 
his  death ;  or,  rather,  as  I  then  supposed,  of  his  capture  by  the 
enemy;  and  seeing  that  the  {japers  were  im])ortant  I  sent  them  by 
my  Chief  of  Staff  with  all  haste  to  General  Sherinan. 

General  McPherson,  it  seems,  had  just  witnessed  the  decisive 
grapple  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  with  the  charging  columns  of  the 
enemy,  and.  as  probably  conveying  his  owni  refiections  at  that 
moment,  1  quote  the  language  of  General  Strong,  the  only  staff 
officer  present  with  him.  at  that  critical  time: 

The  General  and  myself,  aceonipauied  only  by  "ur  orderlies,  rode 
on  and  took  positions  on  the  right  of  Dodge's  lini'.  and  witnessed  the  des- 
perate  assanlts   of   Hood's   army. 

The  IMvisions  of  (ienerals  Fuller  and  Sweeney  were  formed  in  a  sin- 
gle line  of  battle  in  the  open  fields,  without  cover  of  any  kind  (Fuller's 
Division  on  the  right, )  and  were  warmly  engaged.  The  enemy,  massed  in 
columns  three  or  four  lines  deep,  moved  out  of  the  dense  timber  several  hun- 
dred yards  from  General  Dodge's  position,  and  after  gaining  fairly  the  open 
fields,  halted  and  opened  a  rapid  fire  upon  the  Sixteenth  Corps.     They,  how- 
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ever,  seemed  surprised  to  find  our  infantry  in  line  of  battle,  prepared  for 
attack,  and  after  facing  for  a  few  minutes  the  destructive  fire  from  the 
Divisions  of  Generals  Fuller  and  Sweeney,  fell  back  in  disorder  to  the 
cover  of  the  woods.  Here,  however,  their  lines  were  quickly  reformed,  and 
they  again  advanced,  evidently  determined  to  carry  the  position. 

The  scene  at  this  time  was  grand  and  impressive.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  every  mounted  officer  of  the  attacking  column  was  riding  at  the  front 
of,  or  on  the  right  or  left  of,  the  first  line  of  battle.  The  regimental  colors 
waved  and  fluttered  in  advance  of  the  lines,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the 
rebel  infantry,  although  the  movement  was  covered  by  a  heav.y  and  well-di- 
rected fire  from  artillery,  which  was  posted  in  the  woods  and  on  higher 
ground,  and  which  enabled  the  guns  to  bear  upon  our  troops  with  solid  shot 
and  shell,   firing  over  the  attacking  column. 

It  seemed  impossible,  however,  for  the  enemy  to  face  the  sweeping, 
deadly  fire  from  Fuller's  and  Sweeney's  Divisions,  and  the  guns  of  the  Four- 
teenth Ohio  and  Welker's  Batteries  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  fairly  mowed 
great  swaths  in  the  advancing  columns.  They  showed  great  steadiness,  and 
closed  up  the  gaps  and  preserved  their  alignments  :  but  the  iron  and  leaden 
hail  which  was  poured  upon  them  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  lilood  to  stand, 
and,  before  reaching  the  center  of  the  open  field,  the  columns  were  broken  up 
and  thrown  into  great  confusion.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  General  Dodge, 
with  ])ortions  of  General  Fuller's  and  General  Sweeney's  Divisions,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  charged  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back  to  the  woods,  taking 
uiany  prisoners. 

(leneral  McPherson's  admiration  for  tlip  steadiness  and  determined 
bravery  of  the  Sixteenth  Cori)s  was  unliounded.  (ieneral  Dodge  lield  the 
key  to  the  position. 

Had  the  Sixteenth  Corps  given  wa.\'  the  rebel  army  would  have  been 
in  the  rear  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Fifteentii  Corps,  and  would  have  swept 
like  an  axalanclie  over  our  supply  trains,  and  the  position  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  would  have  been  very  critical,  although,  without  doubt,  the 
result  of  the  battle  would  have  been  in  our  favor,  because  the  Armies  of  the 
Cumberland  and  the  Ohio  were  close  at  hand,  and  the  enemy  would  have  been 
checked  and  routed  further  on. 

General  Blair,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle.  sa_ys: 

I  witnessed  the  first  furious  assault  upon  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps, 
and  its  prompt  and  gallant  repulse.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
that  whole  army  that  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  occupied  the  position  I 
have  attempted  to  describe,  at  the  moment  of  the  attack  ;  and  although  it 
does  not  become  me  to  comment  upon  the  brave  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  that  Corps,  still  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  Sixteenth  Corps  met  and  repulsed  the  repeated 
and  persistent  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Tlie  Sixteenth  C*or}).s  has  a  record  in  that  battle  Avhich  we 
seldom  see  in  the  annals  of  war.  It  met  the  shock  of  battle  and 
fired  tlie  last  sliot  late  that  nijiht,  as  the  enemy  stnbbcn-nly  yielded 
its  gra.sp  on  Bald  Hill.  It  fonglit  on  four  parts  of  tlie  field,  and 
everywhere  with  equal  success.  It  lost  no  gain  that  it  took  into 
the  engagement,  and  its  losses  were  almost  entirely  in  killed  and 
^\'Ounded' — the  missing  having  Ijeen  ca])tured  at  Decatur  tlirough 
getting  mired  in  a  swamp. 

At  no  time  during  the  Atlanta  campaign  was  there  i)resent  in 
the  Sixteenth  Corps  more  than  two  small  Divisions  of  three  Bri- 
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gades  oac-li.  and  at  this  time  these  twd  Divisions  were  \\i(h'l\-  seat- 
tered  :  nn  ihc  Athinia  iicld  only  ten  U'cuiincnts  and  two  IJalleries 
were  present,  three  entire  Brigades  being  absent  troui  the  Corps. 
It  was  ealled  upon  to  meet  tlie  assault  of  at  least  three  Divisions 
or  nine  I-»i-iga(h's,  (ii-  at  tlic  least  foi'ty-nine  Eeginients,  all  i'ldl  to 
tile  utmost  tliat  a  (h'sperate  eniei-geney  conld  swell  them,  im|)elleJ 
liy  the  inoti\c  of  the  preeoncerted  surprise,  and  ordei's  from  their 
eommaiKh'r  at  all  hazards  to  sweej)  over  any  and  all  ohstruetions; 
while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  force  attacked  and  surprised  was 
fighting  without  orders,  guided  only  1)y  the  exigency  of  tlie  moment. 
Their  caj)tures  re])resented  forty-nine  different  Regiments  of  the 
enemy.  How  many  more  Regiments  Avere  included  in  those  nine 
Brigades  I  have  never  heen  able  to  learn.  The  fact  that  this  small 
force,  technically,  if  not  actuallv,  in  mareh.  in  a  ])ri'ffctly  open 
field,  with  tliis  enonnonsly  superior  force  leaping  upon  them  from 
the  cover  of  dense  woods,  was  ahle  to  hold  its  ground  and  drive  its 
assailants,  pell-nu'll.  back  to  the  cover  of  the  woods  again.  pi'o\'es 
that  when  a  gi'eat  battle  is  in  progress,  or  a  great  emei'geiie\-  occurs, 
no  officer  can  iell  what  Ihe  I'esult  may  he  wlien  he  throws  in  his 
forces,  l)e  they  o.ddo  or  -io.ooo  men:  and  it  seems  to  me  to  he 
impossible  to  di'aw  the  line  that  gi\-es  the  right  to'  a  subordinate 
otlieer  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  engaging  an  enemy  when  a  great 
battle  is  within  his  hearing. 

8up])ose  the  Sixteenth  ('orjis.  A^'itli  less  tlian  ."i. ()()()  men,  seeing 
at  least  three  times  their  numbei'  in  tlieii-  front,  should  have  re- 
treated, instead  of  standing  and  hghting  as  it  did  :  What  would 
have  heen  the  result?  I  say  that  in  all  my  experience  in  life,  until 
the  two  forces  struck  and  the  Sixteenth  CorDS  stood  Jirm,  1  ne\er 
passed  more  anxious  moments. 

Sprague's  Brigade,  of  tlie  same  corps,  was  engaged  at  the  same 
time  within  hearing,  but  on  a  dilferent  Held. — at  Decatur. — fight- 
ing and  stuhlxirnly  holding  that  place,  knowing  that  if  be  I'ailed  the 
trains  massed  tbei-e  and  I'li  rui/lc  from  Koswcll  would  bi'  captured. 
His  fight  was  a  gallant  and  sometimes  seemingK'  almost  hopeless 
one — giving  ground  inch  b\  inch,  until,  linally.  he  obtained  a  posi- 
tion that  he  could  not  bi'  di-i\cn  fi-oui.  and  one  thai  protccle(l  the 
entire  trains  ol'  the  Ai-my. 

As  Hardee's  attack  fell  upon  the  Sixteenth  Army  Coi'ps,  his 
left  Division  ( ('lel)urn's )  lapped  o\ei'  and  beyond  IMair's  left,  and 
swung  ai'ound    his   left    front:   they   poureil   down    thi-ough   the  ga[j 
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between  the  left  of  the  Seventeenth  and  the  right  of  the  Sixteenth 
Corps,  taking  Bhiir  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  Cheatham's  Corps 
moved  ont  of  Atlanta  and  attacked  in  Blair's  front.  General  Giles 
A.  Smith  commanded  Blair's  left  Division,  liis  right  connecting 
with  Leggett  at  Bald  Hill,  Avliere  Leggett's  Division  held  the  line 
until  they  connected  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  along  this  front 
the  battle  raged  with  great  furv. 

As  Cleburn  advanced  along  the  open  s})ace  lietween  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Corps  they  cut  oif  from  Blair's  left  and 
captured  a  portion  of  two  Eegiments  of  his  command,  and  forced 
the  Seventeenth  Corps  to  form  new  lines,  utilizing  the  old  intrench- 
ments  tlirown  up  l)y  the  enemy,  fighting  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  otlier.  as  the  attack  would  come  from  Hardee  in  the  rear 
or  Clieatham  in  the  front,  until  about  3  :30  p.  m.,  when,  evidently 
after  a  lull,  an  extraordinary  effort  was  made  by  the  rebels  to  wipe 
ont  Giles  A.  Smith's  Division  and  capture  Leggett's  Hill,  the 
enemy  a])proaching  under  cover  of  the  woods  until  they  were  within 
fifty  yards  of  Smith's  temporary  ]iosition,  when  they  pressed  for- 
ward until  the  fight  became  a  liand-to-hand  conflict  across  the 
trenches  occupied  by  Smith,  the  troops  using  bayonet  freely  and 
the  olficers  their  swords.  This  attack  failed ;  it  was  no  doubt  timed 
to  occur  at  the  same  time  that  Clieatham's  Corps  attacked  fi'om  the 
Atlanta  front,  which  Leggett  met.  The  In-unt  of  Cheatham's  attack 
was  against  Leggett's  Hill,  the  key  to  the  position  of  that  portion 
of  the  Anny  of  the  Tennessee.  General  Giles  A.  Smith's  Division 
had  to  give  up  the  works  they  occupied  and  fall  into  line  at  right 
angles  with  Leggett's  Division,  Leggett's  Hill  being  the  apex  of 
the  formation ;  and  around  this  position  for  three-cpiarters  of  an 
hour  more  desperate  fighting  was  done  that  I  can  descrilie.  Up  to 
midnight  the  enemy  occupied  one  side  of  the  works  while  we 
occupied  the  other,  neither  side  giving  way  until  Hood  saw  that 
the  whole  attack  was  a  failure,  when  those  who  were  on  tbe  outside 
of  the  works  finally  surrendered  to  us.  Their  attack  at  this  angle 
was  a  determined  and  resolute  one,  advancing  up  to  our  breast- 
works on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  ])]anting  their  flag  side  by  side  with 
ours,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  until  it  grew  so  dark  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  fiash  of  guns  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
works.  The  ground  covered  by  tliese  attacks  was  literally  strewn 
with  the  dead  of  both  sides.  The  loss  of  Blair's  Corps  was  1,801 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.    Blair's  left  struck  in  the  rear  flank. 
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and  the  front  pivc  way  slowly.  i:r;uliially,  fighting  for  every  inch 
of  ground,  until  their  left  was  (ippositc  the  riglit  flank  of  the  Six- 
teenth Corps:  tlii'ii  lliry  halted,  and  held  the  enemy,  refusing  to 
give  anothei'  inch. 

Jt  would  he  dilhc-uh  ill  all  the  annals  of  war  to  lliid  a  parallel 
to  the  fighting  of  the  Seventeenth  C'or[)s;  first  from  one  side  of 
its  works  and  then  from  the  other,  one  incident  (d'  whieli  was  that 
of  Colonel  Belknap,  of  the  TTmion  side,  avIio,  reaching  over  the 
works,  seized  the  Colomd  of  the  Foi-tv-fifth  Alal)aiiia,  and,  drawing 
him  over  the  hreastworks.  made  him  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Ahout  d  p.  111.  Cheathanrs  Corps  was  ordered  hy  Hood  to  again 
attack;  they  directed  their  assault  this  time  to  the  front  of  the 
Fifteenth  Cor])s,  using  the  Decatur  wagon-road  and  railway  as  a 
guide,  an(f  came  forward  in  solid  masses,  meeting  no  success  until 
they  slipped  through  to  the  rear  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  by  a  deep 
cut  used  by  the  railway  passing  through  our  intrenchments. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  our  rear,  Lightburn's  Division  of  the 
Fifteenth  Cordis  became  partially  ])anic-stricken,  and  fell  back, 
giving  u])  the  intrenchments  for  the  whole  front  of  this  Division, 
the  enemy  ca])turing  the  celelu-ated  Degress  Battery  of  20-pounders 
and  two  guns  in  advance  of  our  lines.  The  officers  of  Lightburn's 
Division  rallied  it  in  the  line  of  intrencfiments.  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  ])Osition  they  had  in  the  morning. 

Gi-eneral  Logan  was  then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. He  rode  over  to  my  position,  and  1  sent  Mercer's  Brigade 
of  the  Second  Division,  under  ilie  guidance  of  Major  Edward 
Jonas,  my  Aide-de-camp,  to  the  aid  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  Of  the 
j)erformance  of  that  Briga(fe  on  that  occasion.  T  quote  the  words 
of  that  staff  odicer,  ]\lajor  Jonas: 

I  conducted  Mercer's  BriKade  to  the  point  where  needed;  arrived  at 
the  railroad,  he  at  once  deidoyed  and  charsed.  all  men  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
at  hand  .ioinin,s  with  him.  Mercer's  Brigade  recaptured  the  works  and  the 
suns.  Old  Colonel  Mercer  was  slightly  wounded,  and  his  celebrated  horse, 
•"Billy,"  killed.  By  your  direction  I  said  to  General  Morsan  L.  Smith  (tem- 
poi-arily  in  command  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps)  :  "<ieneral  Dodse  retpiests 
that  you  return  this  Brigade  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  as  there 
is  every  indication  of  renewed  assault  on  our  own  line,"  and,  after  saying 
that  your  request  would  be  respected.  General  Smith  added  :  "Tell  (ien- 
eral  Dodge  that  his  Brigade  (Mercer's)  has  done  magnincoiitly.  and  that  it 
shall  have  full  credit  in  my  report." 

AfterAvards  one  of  ]\Iercer's  officers — Captain  I)oyd.  I  think — 
in  tr\ing  his  skill  as  an  artillerist,  cracked  one  of  the  I'ocaptured 
guns.    At  the  same  moment  of  Mercer's  attack  in  front,  General 
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Wood's  Division  of  tlie  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  under  the  eye  of 
General  Sherman,  attacked  the  Confederates  oceupyino-  our  in- 
trenchnients  in  flank,  and  Williamson's  Brigade  joined  Mercer's  in 
reca])turino-  onr  line  and  the  Ijatteries — the  Fonrtli  Towa  Infantry 
takino-  a  conspicuons  ])art. 

Colonel  fiercer  and  many  of  his  men  win  an  he  so  gallantly 
led  had  sei'ved  their  time  hefore  this  l)attle  occurred,  and  were 
awaiting  transportatinn  home.  Eloquent  words  have  heen  ■\\Titten 
and  s])oken  all  over  the  land  in  hehalf  of  the  honor  and  the  bravery 
of  the  soldier;  Init  where  is  the  word  spoken  or  written  that  can 
say  more  for  the  soldier  than  the  action  of  these  men  on  that  field? 
They  were  out  of  service:  they  had  written  that  they  were  coming 
home,  and  their  e\es  and  hearts  were  toward  tlie  Xorth.  Many  an 
anxious  eye  was  looking  foi'  the  boy  who  voluntarily  laid  down  his 
life  that  day,  and  many  a  devoted  father,  mother  or  sister  lias  had 
untold  troul:)le  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  War  Department  because 
the  soldier's  time  had  expired.  He  was  mustered  out :  waiting  to 
go  home;  and  was  not  known  on  the  records:  l)ut  on  that  day  he 
fought  on  thive  different  parts  of  the  field,  witliout  a  thought  except 
for  his  cause  and  his  country. 

The  continuous  attacks  of  Clieatbam  made  no  other  iin])ression 
on  the  line.  Our  men  were  behind  I  he  intrenchments  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  something  fearful.  General  J.  C.  Brown, 
who  commanded  the  Confederate  Division  that  l)roke  through  our 
line,  told  me  that  after  breaking  tlirough  it  was  impossible  to  force 
his  men  forward  :  the  fire  on  their  flanks  and  front  Avas  so  terrific 
that  when  driven  out  of  the  works  one-half  of  his  command  was 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  The  Confederate  records  sustain  this, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that,  they  could  force  their  line  so  often  u])  to 
within  loo  to  300  feet  of  us.  where  our  fire  would  drive  them  l)ack 
in  s{)ite  of  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  a  great  many  of  whom  fell 
in  these  attacks. 

I  could  see  the  terrific  fighting  at  Leggett's  Hill,  l)ut  of  that 
along  the  line  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  I  can  only  speak  from  the 
records  and  as  told  me  by  General  John  C.  Bro^^ni,  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  The  stulDbornness  and  coolness  with  which  they  con- 
tested every  inch  of  the  ground  won  his  admiration,  and  the  manner 
and  method  with  which  the  line  was  retaken  must  have  been  seen 
to  be  appreciated. 
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When  ilai'klicss  I'di  ii|hiii  us  tlir  t'li('lii\  li;lil  rctil'cd,  cxeopt 
around  llic  an<^-|('  in  tlir  Sc\ ciilfciitli  ('<ir|is.  kimun  as  Lcu^ctt's  or 
Bald  Hill.  IliM-('  there  was  a  ciiniinnoiis  lii'c.  dcsidlorv  and  at  close 
(jiiartcrs.  the  eneni\  in  places  i)een|»\ini:  ui'oiind  clu^e  up  to  our 
intrcnehniellts.      'I'o     relie\c    these     men    of    the    Sevente'elltll     Ai-my 

Corps  holding-  this  an;ile.  who  wci'e  woiii  out,  at  the  request  of 
Cleneral  Blair  I  sent  two  IJen-iinents  of  .Mercer's  Brio;ade.  They 
crawled  ill  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  swept  the  eneni\-  from 
that    front. 

The  whole  of  Hood's  .\nii\',  except  Stewart's  ('orps,  was  thrown 
into  our  rear,  upon  the  think  and  the  front  of  the  Ariiiv  of  the 
Tennt'ssee.  and  after  liu'htin^-  from  inid-dav  until  dark  were  re- 
pulsed and  dri\-eii  hack.  Thai  .\rniy  held  oi'  coninianded  the  entire 
battle-field,  denioiistratin,^'  the  fact  that  the  .Vi'iiiy  of  the  Tennessee 
alone  was  ahle  and  co!n])eteiiit  1o  meet  and  defeat  Hood's  entire 
Army.  The  hattle  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Corps  and  two  Divisions  of  the  Fifteentli  Corps,  tliree 
Brigades  of  the  Sixteentli  hein,u-  ahsent.  'Idle  attack  of  the  enemy 
was  made  alon^j:  this  line  sonu'  seven  times,  and  they  wei'e  seven 
times  repulsed. 

We  captui'ed  ei,i;liteen  stands  of  colors,  .^.ood  stands  of  arms, 
and  ■.?,017  prisoners.  We  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  ;!..')•.']  men  and 
ten   jiioces  of  ai'tillei'y.   and   o\er    l.Siio    men.    mostly    fi-om    I)lair's 

Corps,   were   taken    prisoiiel'S.     The   ellemx's   ilead    repol'ted    as    hiiried 

in  front  of  the  dilfereiit  Corps  was  o\er  ".'.iiod.  and  the  enemy's  total 
loss  in  killed.  woiinde(|  and  prisoiiei's  was  SJKIO. 

Thv  criticism  has  often  heeii  made  of  this  hattle  that  with  two 
Armies  idle  that  day.  one  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  (two-thii'ds  as 
large  as  tlie  Army  ol'  the  Tennessee)  and  the  other  the  Arni\  (d'  tlie 
Cumberland  (the  lariz-esl  of  all  Sherman's  Armies),  wh\'  we  did 
not  entei'  Atlanta.  (h'lKU-a!  Sherman  ur;jcd  Thomas  to  make  the 
attack;  Thomas's  answer  was  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force 
behind  his  int  i-enchments.  The  fact  was  that  Stewai'l'>  ('orps  was 
guardiiiu-  that  front,  hut  (leneral  Scholield  ui'Li'ed  Shei'man  to  allow 
him  to  throw  his  Army  upon  ('heatham's  Hank,  in  an  eiideaxor  to 
I'oll  u])  the  Confederate  line  and  so  interpose  helwceii  Atlanta  and 
Cheatham's  Corps,  which  was  so  persistently  attacking  the  l*'if- 
teenth  and  Se\ciiteenth  Corps  fnmi  the  Atlanta  front.  Sherman, 
whose  anxiet\  had  been  Ncry  i^reat.  seein;^-  how  successful  l\-  we  were 
meetinu'  tln'  attack,  his  face  I'elaxinu-  into  a   pleasant  smile,  said  to 
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Schofield.  "Let  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  fight  it  out  this  time." 
This  flank  attack  of  .Schofield  on  Cheatham  wonlif  liave  no  doubt 
cleared  our  front  facing  tlie  Atlanta  intrenchments.  Init  Stewart 
was  ready  with  liis  three  Divisions  and  the  ]\Iilitia  to  hold  them. 

General  Sherman,  in  speaking  of  this  battle,  always  regretted 
that  he  did  not  allow  Schofield  to  attack  as  he  suggested,  and  also 
force  the  fighting  on  Thomas's  front :  Imt  no  doubt  the  loss  of 
McPherson  really  took  his  attention  from  everything  except  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

At  about  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  tlie  three  Corps 
commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  (one  of  them  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army)  met  in  the  rear  of  the  Fifteenth  (  orps.  on  the 
line  of  the  Decatur  road,  under  an  oak  tree,  and  tliere  discussed 
the  results  of  the  day.  Blair's  men  were  at  tlie  tinu^  in  the  trenches; 
in  some  places  the  eneiuy  held  one  side  and  they  the  otlu'r.  The 
men  of  the  Fifteenth  Corjis  were  still  in  their  own  line.  l>ut  tired 
and  hungry,  and  those  of  the  Sixteenth  were,  after  their  hard  day's 
fight,  hiisv  throwing  up  intnaichments  on  the  field  they  had  held 
and  won.  It  was  thought  that  the  Ai'iny  of  tlie  Cundierland  and 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  whieh  had  not  been  engaged  that  day.  should 
send  a  force  to  relie\e  Blair,  and  Dodge,  being  the  junior  Corps 
connnander.  was  dis]iatched  by  General  Logan,  at  the  i-equests  of 
Generals  Logan  and  Blair,  to  see  General  Sherman.  ~Sly  impres- 
sion is  that  I  met  him  in  a  tent;  T  have  heard  it  said  that  he  had 
his  headquarters  in  a  house.  When  1  met  him  he  seemed  rather 
surprised  to  see  me.  but  greeted  me  cordially,  and  spoke  of  the  loss 
of  McPherson.  I  stated  to  him  my  errand.  He  turned  upon  me 
and  said,  "Dodge,  you  whip])ed  them  today,  didn't  you?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  sir."  Then  he  said:  "Can't  you  do  it  again  tomorrow?"  and 
I  said,  "Yes.  sir":  bade  him  good-night,  and  went  back  to  my  com- 
mand, determined  never  to  go  upon  another  such  errand.  As  he 
explained  it  afterward,  he  wanted  it  said  that  the  little  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  had  fought  the  great  battle  that  day.  needing  no 
help,  no  aid,  and  that  it  could  be  said  that  all  alone  it  had  whipped 
the  whole  of  Hood's  Army.  Therefore,  he  let  us  hold  our  |)osition 
and  our  line,  knowing  that  Hood  would  not  dare  attack  us  after 
the  "thrashing-"  he  had  already  received.  When  we  consider  that 
in  this,  the  greatest  battle  of  the  campaign,  the  little  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  met  the  entire  rebel  Army,  secretly  thrust  to  its  rear,  on 
its  flank,  and  u]>on  its  advance  center,  with  its  idolized  commander 
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killcil  ill  the  lirst  shock  of  l)atlli'.  niul  ;il  niulitfall  roinid  ilic  enemy's 
(Icail  ami  wdiiiulcd  dii  its  Iroiii.  we  sec  llial  im  disaslcr — no  tem- 
purarv  rehull' — could  discourauc  this  Aniiy.  Mxcrv  man  was  at  his 
post;  everv  man  (h)in,L:'  a  h^a-o's  (hity.  They  |ii'o\cd  thc\'  iniLiht  be 
wiped  out  hilt   nc\('i-  made  to  lam.    Thc\    wciv  iiiNiiKahlc. 

(ninpanioiis.  i-c_i:ai'diii_i;-  so  i^i'cat  a  hattlc.  auainst  such  odds, 
with  such  loss,  the  (|iiestion  has  often  heeii  asked  me — and  I  know 
it  has  come  to  the  mind  of  all  of  u>^  w  liy  it  was  that  this  l)attle 
was  never  put  fonh  ahead  of  maiiv  othei's  inferioi-  to  it.  hut  hetter 
known  to  the  woi-M  and  caii>im:'  much  ;^realei-  comment  ? 

The  answer  comes  to  all  of  us.  It  is  apparent  to  us  today,  as 
it  was  that  ni^lit.  We  had  lost  our  iiest  ti'iend, — that  supeii)  sohlier, 
our  c-ommander.  (ieneral  McPlnu'son  :  his  death  counted  so  inuc]i 
more  to  us  than  \ictory  that  we  spoke  of  our  hattle.  our  ureat  suc- 
cess, with  our  loss  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
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Ml/   l)('(ir  (rcnridl  : 

liefcrriiii:'  to  my  coincrsat ion  with  you  in  Wasliington,  I  will 
endeavor  to  aid  you  in  gettin,u'  at  the  actual  facts  connected  with 
the  Battle  of  Atlanta,  a?  it  has  never  yet  been  })roperlY  written  u]i. 

1  delivered  an  address  on  Septeiubei-  "-^otli,  1889,  to  tlie  Army 
of  the  'I'cnncsscc  on  that  battle  <o|)\  of  which  I  am  sending  to 
you,  and  fi'om  whicli  I  think  you  can  gel  a  good  deal  of  information. 

I  first  want  to  call  \-our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  battle 
comnienced  about  fifteen  minutes  after  l".  o"(dock.  and  thai  llie 
Sixteenth  Ai'iiiy  ('orps  fought  a  long  time  before  the  SeNcnlecnt h 
Corps  was  allaeke(l.  \'ou  can  \erify  this  statement  by  reading 
(ieneral  Strong"s  accounl  of  the  batllc,  which  is  gi\cn  in  our  Ai'uix 
of  the  Tennesset'  i'ccoimIs.  xolume  II   to  ]'■'>.  page  "jl".'. 

It  was  just  1  "i  o'clock  exactly  when  I  I'eached  l^'ullerV  head- 
quarters. Ha\'ing  gone  to  thr  front  to  select  my  position,  l-'ullcr 
asked  me  to  stop  and  take  luncheon,  and  I  got  dow  n  fi'om  ni\'  horse 
and  went  into  his  tenl.  I  had  sat  down  at  the  table  when  1  beard 
skirmish  liring  in  the  rear,  l-'uller  >aid  il  was  a  lot  df  the  boys  out 
theiv  killing  liogs.  The  -lilliiess  had  been  oppi-essixc  as  we  went 
(dear  to  the  l(d't  and  fi'oni  id'  i)lair"s  line  to  select  my  new  position. 
^\'"e  iiKpiii'cil  from  llu'  pickets  and  found  that  nobody  had  seen 
anything  of  the  eneni\.  It  made  an  impressiiui  on  us  all:  so  the 
moment  I   he,ii-d  this  lii'ing  I  jumpi'd  up,  as  if  by  instinct,  and  tr»|(I 
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Fuller  to  iivt  into  line,  and  sent  a  stalf  ottieer  towards  Sweeney;   but 

l)efore  he  hardly  g<it  (lut  of  the  tent  Sweeney  was  in  line  and  fi,2:ht- 

inji".  so  you  can  see  how  sudden  the  attack  was. 

In  volume   11   to   13  of  the  Arniv   of  the  Tennessee  records, 

[latre  243.  Strong,  in  his  address  on  the  Battle  of  Atlanta,  has  this 

to  say  iixino-  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  tlie  hattle.  speaking 

of  the  time  when  an  officer  was  sent  with   an  oi'di'r  to  me  from 

McPherson  : 

The  officer  had  hardly  disappeared  from  sight,  when  a  shot  was 
heard  to  the  left  and  rear  of  us.  then  another,  followed  quickly  liy  a  rattling 
volley  of  small  arms,  and  at  almost  the  same  instant  a  shell  came  crashing 
through  the  tree-tops  near  us.  followed  by  a  rapid  and  i  cessa-it  firing  from 
Dodge's  Corps.  At  the  first  shots  every  officer  sprang  to  his  feet  and  called 
for  his  horse.  The  time.  I  should  think,  was  Iimi  oi'  fiftpci  minutes  past 
12  o'clock. 

Then  after  speaking  of  the  iighting  of  this  Division,  comes 
this,  on  page  243  : 

After  the  tiro  attempts  to  break  the  Sixteenth  Corps  had  failed,  (ien- 
eral  McPherson  sent  me  to  General  Blair  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
affairs  along  his  line,  and  instructed  me  to  say  to  General  Giles  A.  Smith 
to  hold  his  position  ;  that  he  would  order  up  troops  to  occupy  the  gap  be- 
tween the  Seventeenth  and  Sixteenth  Corps  :  and  also  saying  as  I  left  him 
that  he  would  remain  with  his  orderly  where  he  then  was  I  a  commanding 
position  on  Dodge's  right )  until  I  returned.  I  rode  rapidly  through  the 
woods  towards  the  Seventeenth  Corps  and  found  (Jeneral  Hlair  with  (ien- 
eral  Giles  A.  Smith  near  the  extreme  left  of  the  Fourth  Division  (Hall's 
Brigade) . 

This  conclusively  shows  tliat  lUair  was  not  attacked  until  after 
two  attacks  had  Ijeen  nutde  upon  nie.  although  Hall's  I'eport  gives 
the  attack  upon  Blair  as  at  12  o'clock,  that  time  heing  before  the 
Sixteenth  Corps  was  attacked.  Fuller  gives  the  time  of  attack 
upon  him  as  12  :3<).  By  reading  all  of  page  243  you  will  get  a 
full  and  clear  idea  of  time  and  everything.  The  time  was  also 
taken  l)v  my  staff  and  record  made  of  it.  and  that  agrees  with 
Strong.  This  only  shows  h.ow  bir  apart  officers  can  get  as  to  tinu:; 
in  a  great  battle,  and  on  many  things,  unless  correct  data  is  made 
of  record  on  the  spot. 

On  page  484,  of  volume  14  to  Ki  of  Society  of  the  Army  of 

the  Tennessee  records,  (leneral  Leggett  says : 

Both  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corjis  immediately  became  hotly 

engaged .Just    at    this    time    I    espied    (Jeneral    Mcl'herson    upon    the 

high  ground  in  the  immediate  rear  of  (General  Fuller's  conunand.  and  sent 
Captain  John  B.  Raymond  of  my  staff  to  inquire  of  (Jeneral  ilcPherson  the 
expediency  of  having  General  Giles  A.  Smith  and  myself  change  our  line 
so  as  to  face  south,  and  at  the  same  time  I  sent  Captain  George  W.  Porter 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  left  of  General  Smith  and  the  right  of  Gen- 
eral Fuller  were  sufficiently  near  together  to  antagonize  any  force  seeking 
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entraiict'   then' Tlic   cni'iiiy    in    fnnit   of  the   Sixieeiiili   ('(m-]is   rjillicd 

in  the  woods    (this   is  afiei'   the   lirst    allMck)    and  renewed   their  altack   wilii 

increased   vijior  and   hitlei-ue>s Tiie  con  diet  coiitiiuied    for  some   time. 

with   no   appearance   on    eiiiiei-   siih'   of   any    (Uspositioii    to   yield    the   ground, 
when    the    enemy    sa\e    \\a.\.    and    fell    liink    in    confusion.    foUowed    by    tlie 

Sixteenth    Corps 'i'he    second    assault     (upon    tlie    Sixteenth    (/ori)s) 

was  simultaneoiis  wiih    ilie  attack   upon   (Jeneral   Ciles   A.    Smitli's   I)i\ision. 
which  was  tlie  left   of  the  Seventeenth  Corjis. 

Yoli  will  note  froiii  iii\'  iiddivss  that  tln'  iiinmi'iil  I  was  at- 
tackcd  I  sent  an  aide,  and  al'lcfwai'ds  a  sioiial  ofHcrr  named  Shcfily 
(I  tlnnk).  who  was  detailed  with  iiie  that  day.  nr  happened  to  he 
with  me.  These  olheers  h;id  o-one  to  (ieneral  (iiles  .\.  Smith,  wlm 
commanded  Blair's  left.  Fourth  Division.  Si^xciiteeiith  Corps,  to 
get  him  to  refnse  his  left  and  join  my  riolit.  I  think  the  lirst  otlieer 
I  sent  was  Cajttaiii  Jonas  of  my  stalf,  who  returned  immediately 
to  me,  and  Genefal  (iiles  A.  Smith  sent  me  word  that  he  would 
refuse.  Tliat  was  a  lomi'  time  hefore  Clelmrn's  Division  o-ot.  hetweeii 
us:  hut,  as  my  paper  and  \otir  article  show.  McPherson  had  sent 
word  to  (iiles  A.  Smith  without  knowiiio-  the  t-ondition  in  his  front, 
to  hold  his  p()sition,  statino'  that  he  would  send  reinforcements  to 
fill  the  pip  hetween  Fuller  and  himself.  ()f  course,  had  jMcPherson 
heen  there  earlier  and  si'cn  what  1  saw,  he  would  have  had  Smith's 
left  join  my  right  immediately,  whii-h  wotdd  have  jiut  ('lel)um  in 
front  of  US  instead  of  hetween  us.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
occur  in  l)attle  tha.t  the  ])erson  on  the  ground  kiuiws  l)etter  than 
the  one  distant.  It  was  on  the  third  attack  on  my  line  that  the 
enemy  strtick  IJIair.  as  Strong  did  not  go  to  l>Iair  until  tifter  the 
repulse  of  the  second  attack'.  Cleljurn's  force  got  right  in  hehind 
Blair's  left  and  picked  up  that  portion  of  his  line  that  was  reftised, 
and  swept  l)ack  his  i'oi'ce  so  that  Blair's  left,  even  hefore  Waglin 
of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  got  there,  was  jtretty  nearly  an  extension  of 
but  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  away  from  Fuller's  right,  ;ind  after  T  got 
through  lighting  I  had  to  withdraw  my  entire  right  (piite  a  dis- 
tance to  c(>niiect  with  W^aglin  and  lUair.  as  Clehtirn's  force  had 
pressed  clear  lieyond  tne  and  hefore  he  was  halted  \\as  way  in  the 
rear  of  my  I'iglit. 

After  the  second  attack.  Clehurn,  as  he  pressed  through  the 
ga])  l)etween  Ftiller  and  Smith,  forced  I'^dler  to  change  froid  and 
use  part  of  his  force  Id  protect  his  tiank.  and  the  Sixiy-foiirih 
Illinois  in  this  mo\-ement  captured  the  skirmish-kine  that  kill<'(l 
'McPherson.  taking  from  them  his  (ield-glass,  orders,  and  oilier 
papers  that  they  had  taken  from  McdMierson's  hody  ;  and  later  in  the 
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(lav  J  sent  these  to  ({eneral  Sheniiaii.  See  report  Sixty-t'ourtli  Illi- 
nois, volume  3S.  ])art  3,  War  Kecords.  page  494.  Fuller's  maps, 
page  480,  volume  3S,  ])art  3.  War  IJeeords,  show  wlieiv  Fuller 
fought,  and  wliere  we  had  to  iutreneli. 

Where  I  stood  in  my  line  1  eould  see  the  entire  Confederate 
force,  and  all  of  my  own,  somethin;:  that  very  seldom  occurs,  and, 
of  course,  the  scene,  as  Blair  states,  was  a  magnificent  one.  I  saw 
Fuller  do  a  most  gallant  act.  I  sent  an  aide  to  him  with  instruc- 
tions to  charge,  but  before  lu'  got  there  \\'alkei-"s  division  broke  the 
center  of  Fuller's  Brigade,  his  own  regiineiH.  the  Twenty-seventh 
Ohio,  falling  hack.  1  saw  Fuller  get  down  olT  his  horse,  grab  the 
colors  of  the  Twenty-seventh,  rush  to  the  front  with  them  in  his 
hands,  and  call  u])on  his  regiment  to  come  to  the  eoloi's  :  and  they 
rallied  and  saved  his  front,  it  was  but  a  moment  biter  that  1  saw 
Walker,  who  commanded  the  division  that  was  attacking  Fuller,  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  the  di\ision  hi'oke  and  went  into  the  woods. 
'I'he  action  of  Fuller  was  very  gallant,  and  has  heen  painteil.  and  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  painting  in  my  rodiii. 

Blair  in  his  rejiort  has  thi>  to  sa\  of  the  lighting,  wliieh 
shows  that  he  watched  us  a  long  time  before  he  was  attacked:  and 
if  _\ou  will  read  his  report  carefully,  you  will  see  that  it  l)ears  out 
my  statements  in  full : 

I  started  to  ji'<>  li;i<-U  r<i  my  coimiiinni  aiiii  wiiursscd  iIh'  fcnrfui  .•issaiilt 
made  on  tlie  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  and  its  prompt  and  LiailaiU  rrpulse  iiy 
that  commaiKl.  It  was  a  most  forttiiiatc  circumstance  foi-  tiie  wliole  army 
that  the  Sixteentli  Army  Corps  occui)ied  tiie  jjositioii  I  iiave  attempted  to 
describe  at  the  moment  of  attaclv,  and  althon.uh  it  does  not  Ijelong  to  me 
to  report  upon  tlie  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  that 
Corps,  still  I  cannot  withhold  my  expression  of  admiration  for  the  manner 
in  which  this  command  met  and  rei)ulsed  the  reiieated  and  persistent  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.  The  attack  upon  our  Hank  was  made  ])y  the  whole  of 
Hardee's  ('(jrjis. 

1  speak  in  my  address  of  ilercer's  Brigade  fighting  on  three 
parts  of  the  field.  ^Mercer,  after  helping  to  retake  the  Decatur-road 
line,  camped  right  in  the  rear  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  did  not 
come  back  to  me.  When  Logan,  Blair  and  myself  met  that  even- 
ing. Blair  asked  Logan  for  some  help  to  go  up  to  relieve  troops  at 
Bald  Hill.  Logan,  seeing  ^Mercer's  Brigade  there,  ordered  me  to 
send  it  up.  They  went  up  there  and  crawled  in  and  relieved  the 
men  on  Bahl  Hill.  This  was  very  late  in  the  night,  and  even  then 
fresh  men  coming  in  drove  out  or  captured  what  men  there  were 
still  lying  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  intrenchments.  Mercer  never 
made  a  report  of  this  battle.     You  will  see  by  my  paper  that  he 
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Avas  virtually  out  of  the  s('r\icc.  awaiting  traiispoi'tatimi  lionic:  hut 
lie  went  in  with  his  rcginu'nt  the  same  as  though  they  were  still  in 
the  sci'\icc.  lie  was  a  (Jernian.  and  I  do  not  supjjosc  ho  knew  the 
iin|iortancc  of  i'c|)oi-t  iiig :  and  as  it  was  only  a  short  time  latci'  that 
1  had  to  lca\c  that  ai'niy.  1  therefore  did  not  follow  it  u|).  and  1 
find  no  I'cport  id'  Mercer  oi'  of  the  Ninth  Illinois:  hut  1  thiid;  the 
regimental  i-eports  of  the  l-jghty-lirst  Ohio  gi\'e  all  these  facts.  See 
War  Ifecoi'ds.  \dluine  ."IS.  part  .'k  page  4().'>,  and  repoi't  SeciJiid  Bri- 
gade, Second  I)i\ision  Sixteenth  Arinv  ('orps.  \(iluiiie  ;>S.  part  a, 
page  4.-) (I. 

In  my  addi'css  1  did  not  go  much  into  detail,  hut  1  lia\c  all  the 
data  ol'  this  hattle  compiled,  and  intend  some  day  to  [)ut  it  in 
shape:  l>ut  I  give  you  enough  so  you  can.  after  examining  the  re- 
ports of  Blair  and  the  others,  make  youi'  article  historit'ally  correct. 
Most  of  it  is  correct  and  well-stated,  hut  1  know  you  want  to  get 
the  dates  and  movements  at  the  left  on  such  an  occasion  s<i  full  that 
they  will  stand  criticism,  as  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  was  the  great  l)at- 
tle  of  that  cam])aign. 

Vour  ai'ticle  and  many  others  that  1  have  seen  assumes  that 
it  was  a  part  of  Hardee's  Coi'ps  that  struck  Blair's  fmnt — that  is, 
his  front  that  was  towar(k<  Atlanta:  hut  that  is  not  so.  (delnirn's 
Division  was  the  left  J)ivision  of  Hardee's  C*or])s.  There  were  three 
other  Divisions.  Maney's  (Cheatham's  old  l)i\ision).  Bate's,  and 
Walker's.  Walker  was  the  next  to  Clehurn  and  attacked  Fuller. 
Bate  and  ^[aney  struck  Sweeney.  Cdehui'ii's  Division  was  in  front 
of  Blair  after  Clehurn  had  ilri\cn  hack  his  lidt  and  he  had  refused 
it  from  Leggett's  Hill  towards  m\-  right.  What  saved  Blair  was 
that  Cheatham,  who  coumuinded  Hood's  old  ('orps,  whose  orders 
were  to  attack  Blair's  front  at  the  same  time  Hardee  struck  his 
rear,  in  accordance  with  the  ])lans  of  hoth  Hood  and  Hardee,  did 
not  attack  hecause  Hardee  sti'uck  nu'.  which  was  a  surpi'ise  to  them 
as  well  as  to  nie,  and  when  C*heatliam  got  ready  to  attack  Blair's 
front,  hitting  Leggett's  Division,  and  on  down  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
two  Divisions,  Bate's  and  Walker's,  had  heen  whipped,  and  were 
virtually  out  of  the  fight,  hecause  after  the  thini  attack  upon  nie, 
and  my  breaking  up  of  one  of  their  columns  so  hadly.  they  did  not 
come  again  in  any  force.  They  went  hack  to  the  road  on  the 
ridge,  just  south  of  and  paiallel  to  my  line.  I  forget  the  name  of 
the  road.  l)ut  it  was  the  one  that  led  otf  to  Hecalui-.  and  there  they 
intrenched,  and    when    I    pushed    foi'ward    m\'   skirndshers   J   found 
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them  in  force.  Between  3  and  4  o'eloek  ^[aney"s  Division  left  my 
front  and  went  ai'ound  to  hel])  ("leburn. 

There  have  also  been  many  statements  that  in  the  iirst  attack 
two  Divisions  of  Hardee's  Corps  struck  the  Sixteentli  Corps  and 
two  tlie  Seventeenth.  Blair's.  This  is  not  correct.  Three  Divisions 
strnck  my  Corps,  and  one  Divisiun,  Clehiirn's.  strnck  Bhiir's  Corps, 
and  caught  his  left  and  ivar;  hm  after  the  thii'd  attack  on  my  front 
Maney's  Division  was  sent  around  to  join  Cleltui'n.  and  joined  in 
the  fiercest  attack  of  the  (hiy.  about  4  p.  m..  upon  Leo-gett's  and 
Smith's  Divisions  after  their  line  had  h;H'n  rtd'uscd  and  formed  al- 
most at  right  angles  at  Leggett's  Mill,  and  reaching  out  towards 
me.  with  Waglin's  Brigade  on  their  left.  Trom  all  accounts  this 
attack  was  a  fearful  one.  ^Maney's  men  reaching  and  holding  the 
outside  of  the  intrenchnients  that  were  occujiied  by  Bhiir's  meii. 
This  line  faced  almost  due  south,  and  both  fon-es  fought  there  off 
and  on  until  about  7  p.  m..  soiue  of  the  enemy  remaining  in  the 
outside  intrenehiuents  until  .MiTcer's  lirigade  of  the  Sixteenth 
Corps  went  in  at  near  midnight  to  sup])ort  that  line. 

Again,  luany  records  have  it  that  I'dair  \\a>  forced  back  early 
in  the  l)attle.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  his  Fourth  i)i vision,  comnumd- 
ed  by  General  Giles  A.  Smith,  which  was  on  the  extreme  left,  held 
most  of  his  original  intrenche(l  line  until  between  .'5  and  4  o'clock, 
when  the  attack  of  Cheatham  from  the  Atlanta  side  forced  them  to 
take  a  new  position  to  keej)  them  from  being  crushed  by  Clebui'n  in 
the  rear  and  Cheatham's  attack  from  the  Atlanta  front. 

There  is  another  thing  that  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, and  that  is  that  when  Blair  got  his  left  refused  so  as  to  face 
]\Ianev  and  Cleburn  in  his  front  they  were  unable  to  gain  any  head- 
way on  him  in  their  attacks.  In  fact,  they  suffered  great  loss,  and 
they  only  damaged  Blair  when  they  got  in  behind  his  left.  Blair 
had  three  Eegiments  there  refused  at  right  angles  to  his  front, 
and  it  was  a  ])ortion  of  two  of  these  Begiments  that  Cleburn  picked 
up.  Blair  lost  nearly  all  his  prisoners  from  Giles  A.  Smith's  Divi- 
sion, when  Cleburn  swe])t  down  through  the  gap  and  got  right  in 
behind  them  before  they  knew  anybody  was  on  them.  In  fact, 
Blair's  men  had  to  turn  around  and  figjit  towards  their  rear,  and, 
as  I  have  stated,  Cleburn  got  past  Fuller's  right  and  commenced 
shooting  into  his  flank.  Just  after  Walker  was  killed  there  was  a 
lull,  and  Fuller  turned  two  regiments  right  into  Clel)urn's  main 
line,  and,  as  Ca]ttain  Allen  of  the  Signal  Corps,  says,  and  my  rec- 
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ords  show.  caiitiii'iMl  thai  skiniiish-liiir  ihal  kilh'd  MclMici'sini.  ainl 
hpdiiLl'ht    it    in. 

'I'd  <\\n\\  MclMici'soiiV  rccliiiL;-  ahout  lUairV  left  Hank.  1  sent 
Fuller's  cniiiiiiaiiil  to  that  Ihiiik  the  niuhl  licfon'  (ui  a  iti|1ii's1  I'l'diii 
MePh.orsnii.  who  tVli  anxious  al»out  r>laii-"s  position,  that  Hank  hcinu' 
in  the  air:  hut  I'lair  caniiKMl  l^hijjci'  ncai'  whci'c  lie  oprncd  the  hat- 
flc  in  the  rear  (d'  the  S;'\  laitccnt h  ('orps  instead  of  connectinu'  his 
left  witji  it.  Thev  ('ainiied  alioul  a  ([uai'tei'  of  a  niile  to  his  I'ear  and 
a  little  hack  from  his  exti'enie  left.  IJIaii',  no  douhl.  thcnm-jit  that 
would  |)i'otect  liiiu.  as  Well  as  |iul  them  in  line,  hut  he  took  one 
of  Hiy  hatterie-  (Murra\"s)  and  put  it  in  his  front  line.  Now  tins 
l)atterv  was  on  tl.e  way  from  I)lair  to  repoi't  to  me.  eomiiii^-  down 
just  as  Mcl'herson  was  uoini:  up  the  I'oad,  and  the  same  skirmish- 
line  that  killed  Mcl'herson  killed  the  horses  of  that  hatteiw  and 
cap.tured  a  poi'tion  of  the  men.  and  ^lePherson  really  almost  fell 
up.on  the  liud»ei-  of  one  (d'  thi'  ti'uns.  This  was  Mnri'ay's  l/nited 
States  I'attery  of  four  ])ieees.  1  do  not  know  as  I  have  seen  this 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  repoi'ts.  unless  it  is  in  nunc;  l)nt  these 
arc  tlie  facts  of  the  nuittei'.  That  is  the  way  a  hattery  of  my  Corps 
was  repoi'ted  lost  <u'  captured  hy  the  enemy.  It  was  passinu'  from 
Blair  to  myself,  and  not  captui'ed  in  line  of  hattle  oi'  liuiitinu.  as  a 
,u"real   many  have  >tated  and  supposed  to  he  the  case. 

In  youi-  ai'ticde  you  speak  of  Logan  taking'  a  part  of  the  Six- 
teenth Corps  and  leadin^u'  it.  as  thon'di  it  was  right  on  my  fn^it, 
and  thicn  speak  of  him  as  leading  a  poUioii  of  tlie  Fifteenth  Corps 
th.at  had  heen  hroken  thi'ough  on  the  |)ecatur  road  hack  into  p^osi- 
tion.  The  facts  ai'e  that  it  was  ahout  1  o'.-|(»ck  in  the  afternoon 
when  Logan  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  send  any  force  i  had 
free  to  ludp  I'ctake  the  line  that  (ieneral  John  C.  l>rown"s  Division 
had  hi'oken  through  th.e  Fifteenth  Coi'ps.  I  sent  Mercer's  lii'igade 
of  the  S;'cond  Dixisioii.  anil  with  it  sent  ('aptain  donas  of  uiy  staff. 
(Set'  his  statement  coj)ie(|  in  uiy  address.)  Logan  followed  with 
the  comnumd.  and  it  donhle-ipiick'cd  the  whole  distaiu-i'  without 
stopping.  .\s  soon  as  it  got  there  it  h>und  Lighthiirn's  IH\ision 
drifleii  hack,  hul  holding  their  line  hehind  the  I  I'ees.  and  the  enemy 
in  pos-ession  of  l)e(iresse"s  Lattery:  and  as  Mercer's  l>i-igade  wenl 
in  on  till'  fi'oiit.  Williamson's  I)iagade  of  Wood's  Division,  which 
Sherman  lad  directeil  to  make  a  think  charge,  was  nioxdng.  and 
thev  hoth  reached  the  W(»i'ks  logethei-.  The  nuai  of  Mei'cer's  Li-i- 
gade  got    hold   of   De(  I  res-e's  guns    (see   I'eporl    of    I'' ighty-Hi-st    Illi- 
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uois)  and  turned  them  on  the  enemv.  There  has  always  Ix'en  a  eon- 
test  between  these  two  Brigades  as  to  which  got  there  tirst.  l)ut  that 
does  not  matter,  for  they  got  in  togetlier  and  retook  the  line.  Gen- 
eral J.  ('.  Brown,  wlio  commanded  tlie  C'onfederate  Division,  was 
with  me  afterwards  for  many  years  im  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  lias  given  me  a  full  acc-ount  of  his  attack,  and  the  fury 
'  with  which  lie  was  forced  out  l)y  tliis  movement  from  the  flank  hy 
Wood  and  tlie  direct  assault  l)y  ^[ei'cer.  fiercer  in  going  in  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him. 

Fighting  along  the  Fifteenth  Corps  came  late,  and  was  all 
prettv  much  after  the  fighting  on  iii\-  li-onl  was  over,  because  wlieii 
(leneral  Logan  came  to  me  for  aid  1  was  intrenching  the  new  line 
made  bv  the  refusal  of  Blair's  left,  ami  took  ]\[crcer's  Brigade  right 
out  of  my  front  to  go  with  him.  The  fact  is  I  did  not  happen  to 
have  a  single  man  in  reserve.  Fvery  man  I  had  on  the  Held  was  in 
line  from  the  commencement  of  the  lighting.  Sweeney's  Division 
stood  right  up  in  the  road  it  was  marching  on.  and  the  two  bat- 
teries were  in  the  ceiitei'  of  his  division:  the  position  was  a  very 
strong  one.  If  I  had  had  ])lenty  of  time  to  select  a  position  j  could 
not  have  h»un(l  a  stronger  one.  It  was  the  fii-st  time  I  e\'ei-  saw 
such  execution  done  by  artillery.  'I'licy  used  canister  against  those 
columns  with  teri'ible  effect. 

To  show  \«>u  how  small  a  thing  will  sometimes  change  the 
prospects  in  a  l)attle,  one  of  Hardee's  Divisions  coming  towards  me 
o-ot  entanoled  in  something — at  that  time  I  could  not  tell  what,  but 
on  going  to  the  ground  afterwards  I  found  that  it  was  a  mill-pond — 
that  exposed  the  flank  of  Maney's  Division  that  was  next  to  Walk- 
er's. Seeing  this,  1  rode  down  to  IMercer  and  fold  him  to  take  his 
Brio-ade  and  charge  right  into  it,  which  he  did.  It  was  (pute  a 
time  before  I  could  tell  what  the  result  was.  but  1  soon  saw  pi-i-- 
oners  coming  l)ack  and  knew  then  that  fiercer  had  them.  He  had 
that  Division  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  ca]»tured  a  great  many 
prisoners  out  of  it  and  several  battle-flags.  See  report  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Division  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  vohmie  38,  part  3. 
page  450,  Army  Records.  That  charge,  no  doifl)t,  saved  my  line, 
because  I  had  a  Acry  thin  line,  and  with  the  most  of  Hardee's 
Corps  coming  at  me  in  double  column,  as  it  was.  1  haw  no  doubt 
that  if  it  had  reached  nu'  it  would  lia\c  given  me  trouble:  Init  they 
never  got  to  me  on  any  of  their  attacks.      We  were  fortunate  enough 
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to  lircnk  them  licforc  thcv  conld  reach  the  line,  thono-li  on   P'nllcr's 
I'l'olit    lli('\    were   I'i^iiil    up  Id   it    wlicii    \\t;ilkci'   \'c\\. 

Tliere  was  a  gi'cat  dispute  hetweeii  Hood  and  Ilai'ilee  about 
tliis  niovetnent  to  the  I'ear.  Hood  (dainnnu'  that  ilar(h'e  sliould  have 
reached  th,ere  early  in  the  nioi'niiii;-,  while  llai'dee  claimed  he  did 
not  l'ecei\'e  the  oi'der  in  time  to  L;et  there  Uel'oi'e  he  did — a  \t'l'\'  for- 
tunate fact  hir  us.  for  if  he  had  reached  the  reai'  of  the  Seventeentli 
and  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  Cheatham  and  Stewart  had  attacked  in 
the  frorit.  it  would  ha\e  heeii  rouuli  times  foi-  the  old  .\rm\"  of 
the  'I'eniiessee;  hut  Jio  douht  they  would  ha\e  come  out  of  it  with 
honor  in  some  way. 

I  think  thei'e  is  no  douht  ahout  the  time  M<-l'herson  was  kille(| 
— it  was  just  alxMit  two  houi's  after  the  hattle  had  opeiieil.  Of 
coui'se  thei'e  ai'e  all  kinds  of  tinu'  u'iwn,  hut  tlie  fact  of  the  stopping 
of  the  watch  of  the  signal  oflicer.  Shefily,  wlieii  he  fell  against  the 
tree  at  two  minutes  past  two.  is  almost  conclusive  evidence.  See 
his  statement.  \olume  ll-l."i.  ])age  '24'-;?,  records  Society  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  ^'ou  can  judge  of  that  yourself,  because  even  before 
McPherson  got  up  to  my  right,  where  he  stood,  as  Strong  says, 
watching  me,  1  had  been  fighting  some  time,  for  he  had  to  ride 
I'rom  near  Sherman's  liead(|uarters  up  thei-e.  a  distance  of  two  to 
three  miles.  if  you  will  I'cad  carefully  the  address  1  am  sending 
you.  and  the  repon  IMair  made — also  the  address  of  Strong — I 
think  you  will  come  to  the  same  conclusions  I  give  yon.  An  article 
on  the  death  of  Oeneral  ]\rcl*herson.  by  \\ .  W .  .\llen,  of  San  Diego, 
California,  Signal  ()flicei-  of  the  Ai'iiiy  of  the  Tennessee,  appeared 
in  an  issue  of  the  National  Tribune  some  tinu'  this  year,  but  of 
what  date  1  do  not  know.  It  goes  to  pi'ove  the  time  and  the  hour 
MclMiei-son  was  killed,  and  the  capture  of  the  skirmish-line  that 
killed  him.  Of  course  a  grea!  many  of  the  ofdcial  I'cports  arc  mis- 
leading as  to  time,  and  it  is  only  by  these  cii'cnmstances  that  we  can 
judge  definitely.  I  notice  it  was  l"i:"i()  o'cdock.  according  to  Allen, 
when  they  tirst  heai'd  the  I'attle  of  musketi'\   and  ai'tillery. 

When  you  ha\e  I'cad  Allen's  article  pk-ase  retui'ii  il  to  me.  T 
will  be  \-er\'  glad  to  gi\('  you  any  furtbei-  infoi-mat ion  y(ui  may  need 
if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  so. 

Trul\   and  coi'dially  yours, 
General  Gkeen  B.  IJaum.  Ghenville  M.  Dodge. 

Chicago.  Jll. 


THE  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNS 
1864  AND  1865 


Written  in  1874 

By  Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge 

AND  Read  to  the 

Colorado  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
OF  the  United  States,  at  Denver 

April  21,  1907. 

Jn  Deeeiiiltcr.  ISi;-!:.  1  was  assi^u'uod  to  tliL'  (■(nuniaml  ni'  the 
Doitartniont  of  the  Missouri.  In  Jamiarv,  1SG5.  I  received  a  dis- 
patch from  General  ({rant  asking  if  a  campaign  on  the  plains  could 
he  made  in  the  winter.  I  answered,  "Yes,  if  the  proper  preparation 
was  made  to  clotlu'  and  UiNouac  tlu'  troops."  A  few  days  after  I 
received  a  dispatch  from  (ieneral  Grant  ordering  me  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. In  the  meantime  the  Deiiartnient  of  Kansas  was  merged 
into  tlie  Dejiartment  of  the  ^Missouri,  placing  under  my  conrniand 
Missouri,  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  all  tlie  country  south  of  the  Yellowstone  Rivei-,  and  emhracing 
all  the  overland  mail-routes  and  telegraph-lines  to  the  Pacific. 

On  I'caching  Fort  Leavenworth  I  found  that  General  Curtis, 
the  foi'iiicr  (■oiniiiaudci'  of  that  department,  lind  n'|iorted  against 
any  campaign  during  the  winter;  that  the  Indians  had  possession 
of  the  entire  country  crossed  by  the  stage-lines,  having  destroyed 
the  telegraph-lines;  and  that  the  ])eople  living  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  Western  Kebraska  and  Western  Kansas  were  without 
mails,  and  in  a  state  of  panic;  that  the  ti'oops  distributf^l  along  the 
routes  of  travel  were  inside  their  stotkadrs,  llic  Indians  having  in 
nearly  every  fight  defeated  them.  '^I'his  success  liad  brought  into 
hostility  with  the  Fuit('(l  States  ncai-ly  every  irihe  of  Indians  from 
Texas  on  the  south  to  tlic  \'('llo\\stoiic  on  ihc  jiorili.  It  was  a  for- 
midable combination,  and  tlic  fiiemlly  Indians  wi'vr  daily  leaving 
the  reservations  to  join  llicir  hostile  lirelhi'en.     Two  thousand  Tn- 
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dians  had  destroyed  over  one  hundred  miles  of  telegraph,  and  were 
in  possession  of  the  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Xorth 
Platte  Eivers. 

Tlie  o])inion  at  Fort  Leavenworth  before  T  arrived  was  that 
it  was  inii)ossibl('  to  make  a  successful  campaign  against  these 
Indians  (hiring  the  winter  and  successfully  open  these  lines  of  com- 
munication. 'J'here  were  two  Eegiments  of  Cavalry  in  Kansas, 
mostly  idle.  There  was  no  communication  witli  any  of  the  })osts 
except  l)v  messenger.  A  dispatch  from  ('oh)rado  showed  a  panic 
there,  and  the  people  demanded  that  troops  of  the  Department  be 
stationed  there  to  protect  the  citizens,  instead  of  tlieir  organizing 
and  fighting  tlie  Indians,  and  tliat  martial  hiw  liad  l)een  declared. 

1  saw,  after  spending  a  day  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  that  it  was 
necessarv  to  change  the  depressed  feeling  and  temijer  existing 
among  the  troops  and  the  citizens  througliout  the  department.  I 
sent  for  Bela  ^\.  Hughes,  agent  of  tlie  overland  stages,  and  Edward 
Craighten,  general  manager  and  superintendent  of  the  overland 
telegrai)h.  and  consuhed  fully  with  them.  1  selected  from  my  old 
guides  some  of  the  most  trusted  men.  and  some  of  the  trusted 
Indians  that  1  had  known,  and  sent  hy  lliem  to  each  district  com- 
nuimlef  who  t-ould  he  reac-hed.  tliese  two  short  dis])atches: 

1.  What  measures  are  you  taking  to  keep  open  the  route  and  protect 
it?  What  Indians  are  engaged  in  the  struggle?  Where  are  their  villages? 
Do  their  families  travel  with  them?  Have  you  spies  in  their  camps?  What 
action   have  you  taken  to  repair  telegraph-lines?     Give  me  all  particulars. 

2.  I'lace  every  mounted  man  in  your  command  on  the  South  Platte 
Route.  Repair  telegraphs:  attack  any  body  of  Indians  you  meet,  large  or 
small.  Stay  with  them  and  pound  them  until  they  move  north  of  the  Platte 
or  south  of  the  Arkansas.  I  am  coming  with  two  Regiments  of  cavalry  to 
the  Platte  line  and  will  open  and  protect  it.  and  whip  all  the  Indians  in 
the   way. 

I  also  found  that  the  plains  were  covered  with  Indian  traders 
wlio  had  permits,  under  the  guise  of  which  they  were  stealing  from 
the  Indians,  botli  friendly  and  hostile,  and  were  selling  them  arms 
and  ammunition.  1  immediately  revoked  all  these  permits,  and 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  traders  who  had  in  their  possession  Indian 
or  Government  stock.  I  also  immediately  wired  to  Major  Frank 
Xorth,  who  was  the  interpreter  of  the  Pawnee  Indians,  and  also 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Omaha  Indians,  both  of  whom  had  been  with 
me  on  the  ])lains.  and  instructed  them  to  select  their  most  trusted 
men  and  send  them  on  the  plains  to  ascertain  for  me  the  purpose 
of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  whether  thev  wcndd  head  towards  the 
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sctl  l('iiiciit>,  (>!■  ir  tlicii-  iii()\  ('iiiciit-  iii(lic;ilc(l  they  wdiild  attack 
only  tlic  liiu's  of  (•(iiiiiiiiiiiicatKni  and  tlic  ti'ains  erossinu'  the  |)lains. 
At  the  same  time  we  stopped  all  trains  on  the  plains  and  ordered 
them  to  the  nearest  military  post,  inst  rni't  inu'  the  otlieers  to  arm 
and  oi'uanize  tlieni  in  (■oinpanies,  and  place  a  I'nited  States  officer 
o\'ei'  tlieni,  and   lia\e  tlieni  nio\('  with  the  arni\'  ti'ains. 

Haviiii;-  perfected  the  pi'eliininaiA'  organization  for  moving 
upon  the  stage-  and  telegi'ajili-lines.  we  saw  it  was  necessary  to 
concentrate  on  oiii'  line.  At  this  time  The  stage-  and  telegi'aph-lines 
on  tlie  noi-fli  I'an  fi'om  Foi't  Leavenworth  to  Fort  ivearney.  and 
from  Omaha  to  Fort  Kearney,  where  tlicv  weiv  consolidated,  run- 
ning np  the  Platte  \'alley  to  the  month  of  the  Ijodge  i*ole.  the  stage- 
station  at  tliat  point  heing  known  as  duleshuig-.  'Idle  lines  liere 
separated  again,  the  jnain  telegraph-line  running  to  old  Fort  Lara- 
mie, thence  up  the  Sweetw;iter  through  South  Pass  and  thence  to 
rtali.  The  stage-line  ran  up  the  South  I'latte  to  J)en\er,  then  by 
tlie  Cache  La  I'oudi'e  to  Laranne  I'lains,  over  them  to  F'ort  Halleck 
and  Bridgei-.  an.d  on  to  l"tah.  I  coiududiMl  to  concentrate  all  our 
efforts  to  open  the  line  fi'om  i'^ort  ljea\enworth  and  Omaha  to 
KearncT,  tlience  to  Dcunci'  and  on  to  I'tah,  known  as  the  South 
Platte   Houte. 

The  overland  route  from  Foi't  Lt'a\enwoi'ili  and  ()malia  cross- 
ing the  continent  had  a  stage-station  ahout  e\('i'y  tw(dve  miles. 
The  ti'oops  along  the  lines  were  posted  at  the  forts  and  stockades 
ahout  e\-ery  hundred  mik's,  with  a  W'W  soldiei's  dislrihuted  at  each 
stage-station.  Then  Fcattered  alon;;-  the  road  were  ram-hes,  and 
relay-  and  feeding-stations  for  the  regulai-  commei-cial  and  supply- 
trains  that  were  continually  on  the  road,  ddie  great  mining-camps, 
and  all  the  inhahitants  of  Colorado.  I'tah.  W'yondng.  and  Idaho, 
were  dependent  upon  these  trains  h)r  their  supplies.  In  winter 
these  trains  were  geuei'ally  mule-ti'ains  of  lwent\-  wagons  each,  and 
during  the  summer  wim'c  generalK'  o\-t  rains  of  h  f I  \  to  a  hundred 
wagons  each.  'I'hey  wei'e  in  the  haiiit  of  straggling  alonji'  through 
the  conntry.  taking  cai'c  of  themseUcs.  Theii-  stock"  had  to  he  hei'd- 
ed  at  night,  and  it  was  a  gi'cat  temptation  to  the  Indians  to  steal, 
and  a  great  deal  of  this  had  heen  done,  hut  no  actual  lighting  or 
attacking  of  trains  or  ti'oops  occuri'cd  until  the  winter  of  isiil-li."). 
The  stopping  of  these  train-,  mail,  and  supplies,  aiid  the  destruction 
of  the  telegraj)h   wires,  caused  great   coiistei'nation   in   that  country 
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and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  demands  upon  the  Government  to 
open  and  maintain  these  lines  were  ])ersistent. 

At  Fort  Leavenworth  there  ai)pcar(Ml  to  have  been  no  systematic 
effort  to  reopen  these  lines.  It  seemed  that  the  troops  were  taking 
care  of  the  posts  and  resisting  attacks.  They  did  not  seem  to  ap})re- 
ciate  the  Indian  character;  that  the  only  way  to  strengtlien  and 
protect  the  lines  of  communication  was  to  go  for  the  Indians. 
Wliat  troops  had  been  sent  against  the  Indians  were  small  and  weak 
parties,  and  liad  evidently  gone  out  witli  tlie  intention  of  locating 
the  Indians  and  a\oiding  them. 

Along  the  south  emigrant  line  from  Kansas  City,  following 
the  Arkansas  Eiver  to  Xew  Mexico,  was  the  line  of  supplies  for  all 
of  Xew  j\Iexico ■  and  Southern  Colorado.  The  Indians  here  were  in 
possession.  The  travel  and  traffic  along  it  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  along  the  northern  lines.  Then  again  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  and  Xebraska  had  settled  along  these  routes  as  far  west  as 
the  lOOth  Meridian,  obtaining  tlieir  living  from  this  great  traffic, 
and  the  Indians  in  their  raids  had  picked  them  up.  a  family  at  a 
time,  until  tlic\  had  a  great  many  prisoners,  mostly  women  and 
children,  flie  uk'U  being  generally  inassaci'ed   when  captured-. 

I  found  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Cavalry  at  Fort  Riley,  and  the 
Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  at  Fort  Leavimworth,  and  immediately 
placed  them  en  route  for  Fort  Kearni'y.  All  the  posts  were,  unfor- 
tunately, short  of  subsistence,  forage,  and  ammunition.  The  three- 
months'  Eegiments  enlisted  in  Colorado  for  the  Indian  service  had 
been  discharged,  their  time  having  ox[)ired.  and  there  had  been  no 
troops  sent  to  take  their  places.  My  only  resource  was  to  iitilize  the 
Colorado  ]\filifia  until  1  could  send  troops  (lOO  miles  to  take  their 
places. 

I  immediately  started  for  Fort  Kearney,  taking  with  me  a 
few  soldiers  in  the  stage  and  one  of  my  staff.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  all  the  officers  at  Fort  Leavenworth  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  nuike  the  trip,  but  I  knew  it  required  personal  presence 
among  the  troo])s  to  bring  aliout  quick  results.  The  troops  that  I 
had  ordered  to  march  from  Fort  Eiley  refused  to  march  in  the 
winter.  I  answered  to  place  under  arrest  all  officers  of  the  com- 
panies and  Eegiments  that  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  have  them 
report  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  intending"  to  replace  them  with  vet- 
eran officers  of  the  department  wliom  I  knew  would  move,  no  matter 
what  the  liai'dship.    The  next  moi'iiing  1    received  a  re])ort  from 
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Fort  Hilcy  that  1  he  t  ni()[»s  wdiild  iiioxc.  'I'lic  Ivi'L^iiin'iil  ihal  iiiarclipd 
froiii  Foil  l«ili'\  to  Fort  Ixcai'iicx'  lost  lliiilccii  mcii  from  frcczinii", 
as  the  wcatlii'i-  was  ycry  scxci-c.  and  wliilr  tlicy  were  pi^opci'ly  clothed, 
tlic'V  tlid  not  know  how  to  protect  themselves  rr<im  the  weather. 

On  my  an-i\al  at  Fort  Kearney  I  immediately  notified  Mr. 
Hughes,  agent  <d'  the  stage-lines,  that  I  was  prepai'ed  to  ])roteet 
his  stages,  and  called  upon  him  to  replace  his  stock  immediately, 
ready  to  stai't  out  his  stages.  I  also  notilie(|  Mi'.  ('rai;;hten.  snijer- 
intendent  of  the  telegrapli-lines.  to  replace  his  operatoi's.  foi-  I  would 
have  his  lines  open  in  a  few  days.  Both  of  tliese  ordiu's  were  made 
known  to  tlie  ]tul)lic.  I  also  not  i  lied  the  "press"  at  Omaha  and  Fort 
Leavenworth  that  all  tr.iins  which  were  tied  up  on  the  ]:)lains  would 
he  moved  to  their  destinations  dui'ing  tliat  montli.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  inspire  eneigy  and  eonlidence  in  these  three  great 
interests,  as  not  one  of  them  excn  thought  we  would  sucsced.  and,  in 
fact,  the  "])ress"  cojuments  o]i  our  orders  showed  that  they  had  no 
faitli  in  them.  I  Tound  on  the  line  of  the  Flatte  the  Seventh  Iowa 
Cavalry,  and  at  F(n't  Laramie  and  on  the  Sweetwater  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  Cavalry. 

When  we  arrived  in  sight  of  Fort  Kearney  the  troops  were 
prepared  to  tight  us.  tlnidsing  it  was  a  hand  of  Lidians.  We  dis- 
covered that  the  troops  wx'vv  depi'esscd  from  the  success  of  the 
Indians  and  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  their  comi'ades,  and 
that  they  hardly  stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  stockade.  Having  had 
experience  with  Indians.  1  called  the  ti'oops  together  and  instimcted 
them  how  to  handle  and  to  hght  Indians,  tidling  tlu'in  that  an  ag- 
gressive war  would  he  made  against  the  Indians,  and  no  matter  how 
large  the  Indian  hands  wei'e.  or  how  small  the  troop,  tluit  liereafter 
fhey  must  stand  and  tight  :  that  if  they  did  the  Indians  would  run. 
If  they  did  not.  the  Indians  would  catch  and  scalp  them,  and  even 
if  they  had  to  retreat,  they  must  do  so  with  theii'  faces  to  the  enemy. 

Lhe  Indians,  after  the  ('hi\ington  light  on  Big  Sandy,  had 
coiicentrateil  upon  the  South  Platte  ami  on  the  Sweetwater.  Llie 
reports  showed  that  the\  held  possession  fi'oui  duleshurgto  ^"alley 
.lunction  and  to  Mud  Spriiigs,  and  held  the  t(degraph-line  west 
(d'  Foi't  Lai'amie.  They  h;ul  with  them  'j, 0(1(1  head  of  captured 
stoc-k  and  had  captui-e(|  all  the  stage-stfitions  and  man\  trains, 
devastated  the  ranches,  hutchered  manv  men.  women,  and  children, 
and  destroyed  100  miles  of  telegraph. 
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To  sliow  more  plainly  than  I  can  describe  the  condition  of 
the  country,  I  ,uive  the  reports  of  the  three  commanding  officers 
along  the  South  Platte  lioute.  in  answer  to  the  dispatches  which 
I  sent  by  messenger  to  all  coiunurnders  the  day  I  arrived  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.   These  answers  ]net  me  at  Fort  Kearney. 

General  Robert  Mitchell,  who  conuuanded  the  territory  from 
Omaha  to  Lodge  Pole,  replied  as  follows : 

The  telearaph  from  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  twenty-tive  miles  west  to  Jules- 
burg,  on  Laramie  Route,  is  destroyed  for  fifteen  miles.  Poles  cut  down  and 
destroyed  on  the  Denver  line  beyond  Julesburg  for  the  first  fifty  miles.  The 
telegraph  is  destroyed  about  ten  miles  north.  We  are  compelled  to  haul 
poles  from  130  to  140  miles.  Every  means  in  my  power  is  u.sed  to  have  the 
lines  fixed.  All  the  availal)le  troops  I  have  at  my  disposal  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  Julesburg.  except  some  small  garrisons  at  posts  required  to  be  kept  up 
on  the  Denver  route.  My  district  only  extends  to  Julesburg.  I  have  sent 
some  troops,  however,  up  that  route  fifty  miles  since  the  outbreaks  and  find 
everything  destroyed.  We  have  no  communication  with  Denver,  and  have 
not  had  since  the  last  outbreak.  Neither  can  I  communicate  with  Fort 
Laramie  in  consequence  of  the  lines  being  down.  I  have  been  traversing  the 
country  constantly  on  and  adjacent  to  the  mail-  and  telegraph-lines  during 
the  past  four  months,  sending  guards  on  the  stages,  and,  when  deemed  neces- 
sary, mounted  guards  and  i»atrols  on  all  dangerous  portions  of  the  road 
through  my  district. 

This  plan  succeeded  until  an  overijowering  force  attacked  .Tulesburg 
and  drove  the  troops  inside  of  their  works  and  burned  the  stage-  and  tele- 
graph-station, destroying  a  large  amount  of  stores  for  both  companies.  The 
overland  stage  cannot  run  through  until  they  can  provide  for  supplies  for 
stock  from  .Julesburg  to  the  Junction,  where  overland  stage  leaves  Denver 
route,  everything  belonging  to  the  stage  company,  citizens  and  government 
being  entirely  destroyed.  The  Indian  villages  ai'e  unknown  to  us.  From  the 
best  information  I  have  I  believe  them  to  be  on  the  Powder  River.  I  know 
certainly  there  is  a  large  village  there.  There  have  been  no  squaws  in  the 
country,  to  my  knowledge,  since  last  fall.  The  tribes  engaged  are  the  Chey- 
enues,  Arapahoes.  Kiowas,  Brule.  Ogallala  Sioux,  a  portion  of  the  Black- 
feet,  and  a  large  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  River  Sioux, 
the  same  Indians  General  Sully  made  the  campaign  against  last  summer. 
From  ;C(M)()  to  .j.OOO  additional  troops  will  be  needed  to  punish  the  Indians. 
One  column  will  never  be  able  to  overtake  them,  unless  they  are  willing  to 
give  battle.  I  think  three  columns  of  men.  1,000  strong  each,  with  ample 
garrison  on  the  overland-mail  and  telegrai)h  lines,  well  mounted  and  sup- 
plied, can  clear  out  the  country  of  all  hostile  Indians,  if  done  before  grass 
comes.  After  that  time,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  take  twice  that  number 
of  men. 

In  addition  to  the  troubles  west.  I  would  not  be  surprised  any  day 
to  hear  of  an  outbreak  in  the  northern  part  of  my  district.  I  am  informed 
by  Indian  scouts  that  there  is  a  large  encampment  of  Indians  on  the  Run- 
ning Water  that  are  ready  to  engage  in  the  war  against  the  whites.  Among 
them  are  some  of  the  Yauktonais  Sioux. 

Colonel  E.  E.  Ijivingston  reported  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  I  would  respectfully  state  that  in  the  early 
part  of  .Tanuary  last,  indications  of  large  parties  of  Indians  moving  west- 
ward on  Republican  were  reported  by  the  scouts  sent  to  gain  information 
of  their  movements.  On  .January  Ttli  they  had  crossed  South  Fork  of  Platte 
River,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  this  post,  camped  with  their  families,  form- 
ing a  camp  of  400  lodges,  containing  eight  warriors  each,  many  lodges  being 
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thirty  robes  in  size.  They  coiiiiiicnci'd  llic  work  nt'  (iestriu'tion  aloiiff  the 
road  west  asfar  as  Junction  Statiuu,  l()(i  inilcs  I'ldin  hei-c.  Tiieir  foi'ccs  in 
this  fight  were  not  less  than  2.nO(l.  well  anin'il  wiih  hicrch-loading  carbines 
and  rifles.  .V  desperate  afteni|it  dii  llicir  pail  in  Imrn  I  he  o\-erland-staij;e 
station  near  this  jtost  was  niach'  at  this  tiiiic.  Imi  was  frustrated  iiy  tlie 
gallantry  of  Captain  N.  .1.  O'lirien,  Company  !•'.  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry. 
Every  ranch  and  stage-station  from  .Iiinction  Slalii):i  to  this  i)ost  is  liuiiH'd, 
and  the  charred  I'eniains  of  every  inmate  wjio  (ailed  to  esrnpe  ti-lls  of  the 
brutality  they  were  suli.jected  to.  I  telegrapiied  lion.  Sam  11.  I'^liiei-t.  acting 
Groveruor  of  Colorado,  early  in  January  of  the  slate  of  tilings.  The  ti-oops 
of  Colorado  have  been  withdrawn  from  \'alle\-.  fifl\-  miles  west  of  here.  I 
surmise,  to  concc'-rrati^  around  DeuN-er.  'I'iie  te|egi';i|)h-liiies  to  Salt  Lake 
and  the  Denver  branch  lines  are  destroyed  fur  a  distaine  nf  ne;irl\'  ten  miles 
on  the  northern  mule,  and  in  differ<Mit  p<iiiits  llirouglmui  Idil  miles  along 
the  Den\-er   route. 

I  have  but  :!<!ii  troops,  but  so  long  as  liiiman  eiuluraii -e  holds  out  we 
will  work  night  and  day  to  ger  the  coaununieaiion   perfect    with   the  west. 

The  Indians  engaged  in  this  war  are  tlie  Cheyennes.  ()gallalas,  and 
Brule  Sioux.  They  have  gone  northward  towards  Horse  Creek  and  Fort 
Laramie.  Their  trail  leads  in  that  direction,  but  they  are  slow  in  marching, 
feeling  audacious  and  indifferent  to  any  effort  fi'om  the  small  liody  of  ti'oops 
in  this  distric't.  I  saw  their  signals  today,  probably  those  of  small  war 
parties,  on  the  North  Platte.  You  will  hear  of  continued  nuirders  and  rob- 
beries as  long  as  the  road  is  so  poorly  i)rotected  by  troops.  No  spies  can  be 
used  now.  owing  to  numerous  small  war  parties  beiirg  met  everywhere  in 
this  country.  I  predict  that  if  more  troops  are  not  sent  into  this  district 
immediately,  this  road  will  be  stripped  of  every  ran<'li  and  while  man  on  it. 
Should  these  Indians  swing  around  b.v  Niobrara  liiver  and  take  the  Omaha 
road  l)elow  Kearney,  where  settlements  are  numerous,  infinite  mischief  will 
result  to  the  settlers.  What  we  need  are  troojjs.  supi)lies  for  them,  and  a 
\igoi-ous  cami)aign  against  these  hostile  Indians.  They  must  I)e  i)ut  on  the 
<lefensive  instead  of  us.  No  difficidty  can  arise  in  finding  them.  Ovei-  2.(M»(> 
cattle   accomjiany    them. 

IlKADQt'ARTEItS,     DiSTIl  CT    COLOItADf). 

DKXVEIi.     Coi.OUADO    TkKIUTOUY.     Feb.    "_'.     lS(;."i. 

The  Indians  are  bold  in  the  extreme.  They  lia\-e  bnriie(l  every  i-anch 
between  Julesbiirg  anil  X'alley  Station,  and  ni'arly  all  the  pi-nperty  at  latter 
place;  driven  off  all  stock,  both  ijublic  .-ind  |iri\ate.  These  Iidh-uis  ar^-  IimI 
by  white  men.  and  have  coiiiiileie  cuuMol  of  all  the  counli-y  outside  my  dis- 
trict, so  that   I   am  henuued   in. 

The  weather  has  been  very  sexcre  here  for  nearly  three  weeks:  the 
thermometer  ."{(»  degrees  ixdow  zei-o.  with  (piite  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
I  ha\e  ti'ied  eveiy  means  in  my  power  to  raise  volunteers  for  three  months' 
State  service,  but  ;is  yet  have  not  succeeded,  owing  to  tlu^  fai'tionai  s]iirit 
existing  in   the  i-(iiinnu''it w 

The  L«'gislature  took  the  matter  in  h.and  al  m.v  suggestion.  appro|iriat- 
ing  so  much  mone.y.  Territorial  bonds,  to  gi\e  the  men  .a  bounl.x'  and  i)ur- 
chase  horses  to  mount  them  on.  as  I  have  none:  Inii  the  members  cannot 
agree  on  the  spoil  lik(d.v  in  their  estimation  to  ••iccrue  fi-oin  such  a  proceed- 
ing, so  tlie  bill  has  not  .\'et  passi'd.  I  addressed  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
yestei-da.\'.  informing  him  th.at  unless  something  was  dom-  wilhin  foi:t.v-eight 
hours  I  would  be  compelled,  much  against  mv  will,  to  proclaim  martial  law 
and  stop  all  business,  forcing  every  man  to  enteT-  the  ranks  and  open  the 
line  of  c-onnnnnication.  I  have  now  a  liiy  organizatiini  of  about  100  men 
organized  into  com])anies,  so  that  in  case  of  an  attack  here  I  would  have 
something  tangible  to  la.v  hold  of  and  make  a  fight.  I  ha\-e  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  this  matter,  as  thei-e  is  no  concert  of  action.  e\'ery  man  sus- 
|)ecting  his  fellow  of  some  ciiicaiier.v. 
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Fort  Lyon  is  bein^-  rapidly  fortified,  so  tliat  200  men  can  defend  it 
against  2.000"  Indians.  Militia  companies  are  being  organized  all  over  the 
settled  parts  of  the  conntry  (under  penalty  of  being  pressed  into  service) 
to  defend  the  frontier  settlements  southward,  and  could  I  but  get  a  Regi- 
ment here  now  I  could  keep  things  in  a  running  trim  until  the  arrival  of 
a  sufficient  force  to  make  a  campaign.  The  Indians  are  now  determined  to 
make  it  a  war  of  extermination,  and  nothing  short  of  5.000  men  can  make 
it  extermination  for  them. 

Major  Wynkoop  informed  me  from  Fort  Lyon  that  many  warriors 
were  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  intended  attacking  all  the 
settlements  as  well  as  Denver.  Provisions,  owing  to  the  transportation-line 
being  cut  off.  are  at  an  exorbitant  price,  as  well  as  labor  and  forage. 

Cannot  troops  be  sent  out  here  immediately,  or  authority  to  raise 
companies,  which  could  be  easily  done,  for  one  year"/ 

The  Santa   Fe  line  has  threatened   to  stop  running  on  account   of  the 
Indians.     Should   such   be  the  case,   then  all  is  cut  off. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Thomas  Moonlight. 
Colfjiicl    Bhvciith    h'diixds    Ctiralni.    ('oiiniiiuulinf/. 

Colonel   ('liivin_i!ton.  from  Fovt   l>;inkin,  reported: 

Lieutenant-Culonel  Collins,  with  2(1(1  men  of  the  Eleventh  Uliio.  and 
Company  I).  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry,  fought  Indians  from  the  4th  to  the 
Otli  inst..  at  Mud  Springs.  The  Indians  at  one  time  charged  our  forces  in 
the  face  of  artillery  and  were  nearly  successful.  Two  thousand  warriors 
were  engaged  in  the  fight.  It  is  supposed  forty  Indians  were  killed.  Beaure's 
a'Jd  Craighten's  herds  were  driven  off.  The  Indians  crossed  at  Bush  Creek, 
going  north.  The  telegraph  poles  were  gone  and  wires  so  inextricably  tan- 
gled as  to  be  useless.  Seven  hundred  lodges  crossed  Pole  Creek,  six  miles 
below  Pole  Creek  crossing. 

These  Indian?  were  not  driven  off  and  the  telegraph-lines  re- 
taken without  severe  fighting  and  loss  of  many  soldiers.  Within  two 
weeks  the  troops  drove  these  Indians  iiortli.  where  a  detachment  of 
troops  from  Fort  Laramie  attacked  tliem  and  drove  them  across 
the  Platte.  Finally  the  Indians  saw  that  a  different  warfare  was 
being  made  against  them,  and  they  tied  to  their  villages  on  the 
Powder  River  and  in  the  Black  Hills  country. 

There  was  such  energy  and  such  spirit  displayed  by  the  troops, 
that  after  two  weeks'  work  they  had  the  telegraph-lines  replaced 
between  Omaha  and  Denver,  a  distance  of  (iOO  miles,  and  this  with- 
out any  additional  force  to  aid  tliem.  The  progress  made  in  putting 
u|)  the  wires  is  shown  by  this  report : 

My  troop  is  at  jNIoore's  ranch :  passed  there  at  2  o'clock.  We  ran 
twelve  miles  of  wire  and  set  eight  miles  of  poles,  had  two  severe  fights,  and 
marched  fifty-five  miles  in  fifty-two  hours.  Operators  furnished  valuable 
service.  E.    B.    Mi-rphy. 

Cajitiiiii    Scrcnfh    loira    ('(inilrij. 

Th.e  thermometers  all  this  time  were  from  .3  to  10  degrees 
below    zero.     On    February    loth    telegi'apbic    communication    was 
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resumed  throuiih  to  CalilVirnia,  and  ]\Ir.  Craiji'litcii  notified  the 
Governnieut  of  tlu'  I'ai-t. 

An  inquiry  nuide  of  Crai^ulitcn  hy  (iciicral  (jrant,  as  to  where 
I  was  located  (Craighten  heing  a  personal  friend  of  niijie  who  was 
most  skeptical  at  the  start  of  my  accomplishing  anything  with  the 
material  I  had,  was  overjoyed  at  our  success),  Avas  answered,  ''No- 
body knows  where  he  is.  l)ut  everybody  knows  where  he  has  been.'' 

From  tlie  .')tli  to  tlic  l.'ilh  of  February  every  mounted  man  on 
that  line  was  in  the  saddle,  cither  assisting  tlie  operators  or  chasing 
real  or  imaginary  Indians.  The  moment  a  scout  came  in,  instruc- 
tions Avere  given  to  the  officiu's  to  send  them  out  and  not  allow 
any  mounted  troops  in  tlie  stockade  until  the  lines  were  opened 
and  the  Indians  driven  at  least  100  miles  away  from  the  line  of 
telegraph,  and  the  only  dashes  the  Indians  made  after  we  got  fairly 
at  them  Avas  to  cut  off  a  part  of  an  unguarded  train,  and  at  un- 
guarded ranches,  and  at  tliose  stage-stations  where  only  a  few 
soldiers  were  located  :  hut  in  every  attack  the  soldiers  stood  their 
ground  and  fought,  and  when  driven  they  only  liacked  far  enough 
to  get  a  secure  place.  The  troops  knew  better  than  to  go  back  to  the 
fortified  posts,  as  they  had  instructions  to  keep  to  the  hills,  but  in 
nearly  every  case  they  were  successful,  and  the  dai'ing  that  some  of 
the  troops  showed  in  these  fights  was  remarkable. 

Great  atrocities  were  committed  by  the  Indians,  scalping  the 
men  alive  and  al)using  the  women.  This  caused  the  troo|)s  to  stand 
and  fight,  preferring  to  die  rather  than  to  fall  into  theii'  hands. 
Wherever  a  fight  was  succe^sfidly  made,  no  matter  whelhei'  com- 
missione(l  or  non-commissioned  olfieers  comiuanded,  I  telegraphed 
him  in  ])erson  thanking  him,  and  to  the  eoumiaiiding  otticer  of  his 
Regiment,  requesting  that  he  be  given  the  lii'st  promotion,  and  w  rote 
to  the  Governor  of  his  .State. 

As  soon  as  this  stage-line  was  ojiened  we  concentrated  abotit 
500  mounted  men.  intending  to  catch  the  Indians  Ixd'ore  they  left 
the  Xorth- Platte :  but  the  Indians  fled  as  soon  as  they  lieai'd  of  this, 
and  did  not  s'top  until  they  reached  Fowdei-  lfi\-er.  loo  t'ai'  noiili  for 
us  to  follow  until  arrangements  wen^  made  \'nv  supplies  I'oi-  iroops 
and  stock,  as  everything  had  to  he  leauied   from   Foi't  lieaxciiworth. 

The  storms  dtiring  March  were  \crv  sexd'e.  Snow  lay  two  feet 
on  the  level  and  was  crusted  so  hard  that  j'oi'  weeks  ii  was  almost 
impossibh'  to  force  aninuds  Ibi'ough  il.  As  soon  as  \\c  heard  from 
my  scouts  of  the  departure  «d'  the  liidiaus  and    found  they  bad  no 
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intention  of  molcstiiiii-  the  citizens  of  Nebraska,  and  had  placed 
themselves  on  Powder  IJiver  too  far  north  to  return  until  the  return 
of  the  grass  in  JMa.v.  I  distributed  the  troops  along  the  stage-  and 
telegraph-lines  to  Salt  Lake,  and  returned  to  open  the  South  Koute 
to  Xew  j\Iexieo. 

My  exj)erienf('  on  tlie  Xorth  Route,  with  the  reports  from  the 
troops  and  from  niv  Indians,  soon  satisfied  me  that  every  Indian 
tribe  of  any  im])()rtance  from  the  British  Possessions"  in  the  north 
to  the  Ked  IJivci-  in  the  south,  were  pre|)aring  to  engage  in  open 
hostilities.  These  tribes  often  pretended  to  be  friendly,  deceiving 
the  Government  and  the  Indian  agent,  a  crafty  trick  that  was 
impossibk'  to  make  the  Government  understand.  For  instance,  they 
would  go  to  the  Indian  agent  for  pr(i\isii)iis.  and  would  make  him 
believe  that  thcx-  were  for  peace,  and  would  pi'omise  to  ))ring  to 
the  agencv  their  tribe.  Prol)al)ly  I)y  tlie  time  the  report  of  the  Indian 
agent  reached  the  ({overnment.  Tliis  same  tribe  would  be  off  on  the 
warpath  and  ha\('  captured  a  train  or  murdered  some  settlers,  and 
the  troops  in  return  liad  attacked  and  destroyed  them,  and  we  were 
called  to  account  Tor  it.  as  it  was  chiimed  l)y  the  agents  we  were 
attacking  peaceabk'  Indians.  Tins  went  so  far  that  it  prevented 
me  from  opening  the  southern  emigrant  trail  several  weeks.  Finally 
I  took  the  matter  in  my  own  hands,  regai'dless  of  the  action  or 
report  of  the  agents. 

While  these  ]»arleys  were  going  on  the  Indians  suddenly  ap- 
peared all  along  the  southern  emigrant  trail  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley,  attacking  trains,  posts,  and  escorts.  I  threw  my  troops 
against  the  bands  of  Southern  Ara^talioes,  Cheyennes,  Comanches, 
and  Kiowas  that  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trail.  The  troops  had 
caught  on  to  the  severe  fighting  on  the  Platte,  had  heard  of  the 
ncAv  methods  of  warfare  and  victories,  and  they  in  all  cases  stood 
their  ground  and  defeated,  the  Indians,  although  they  suffered 
severely  in  some  instances.  This  was  a  reception  that  the  Indians 
did  not  ex|)ect  and  they  fled  to  the  Wichita  ^Mountains,  suing  for 
peace,  which  I  knew  was  simply  to  |)revent  us  attacking  them  there, 
but  accomplished  its  ])urpose  with  the  Government  and  finally 
brought  about  the  treaties  that  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
written  on,  and  later  on  forced  the  campaigns  that  Sheridan  after- 
wards made,  while  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  have  followed  them 
up  and  ])unish  tliem  as  we  did  the  northern  tribes,  we  would  have 
concpiered  a  peace  that  woidd  liave  l)een  a  lasting  one. 
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TIk'  Indians  of  the  plains  ai'r  the  best  skirniisliors  in  the  world. 
Jn  rapidity  dl'  in<i\cnicnls.  in  pci-fcct  luii-scinansliip.  sudden  wliirl- 
inir.  protect inii-  the  liod\  \>\  (diiiLiiiii;-  to  the  side  of  llic  lioi'so.  and 
rapid  inox'cnicnts  in  open  and  dinicuit  L^i'ound.  no  trained  cavalry 
in  the  world  can  c(pial  lliciii.  On  fool  llicir  aliility  to  hide  behind 
an\-  ohsl  i-uction,  in  ra\ine,  aloiiii'  ci'ceks.  and  under  creek  and  river 
i)anks,  and  in  lli^lilini;-  in  the  open  plains  or  le\el  ground,  the 
l'acult\'  to  disa|ipear  is  heyond  one's  heliid'  except  he  has  e\pei-ienced 
it.  In  skulking'  and  sliai^pshootinu'  tlu'y  ai'e  ailepts.  hut  troops  pi'op- 
erly  instructed  are  a  match  for  them  on  foot,  and  ne\er  fail  to 
drive  and  route  them,  if  they  will  stand  and  ll.uht  and  ne\'er  re- 
treat excejit  slo\\ly  with  their  faces  to  tliem.  I  have  seen 
i^everal  tijnes.  when  caught  in  a  tiiilit  place,  hands  of  Indians 
held  hy  a  few  men  hy  holdiiiL;'  to  ridp'S  and  slowly  i-et  reatin.i;',  always 
using"  our  rifles  at  evei'y  opportuidty  \\hen  an  Indian  was  in  range, 
never  wasting  a  shot  on  them  unless  tliere  was  a  prohahility  of 
hitting  them.   The  Indians  have  a  mortal  fear  of  such  tactics. 

In  a  fight  the  Indians  will  select  the  ])ositions  and  pick  out 
(piickly  any  vantage  ground,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  'i(H»  will 
concentrate  at  such  a  ])f>\u\  whei',.  we  could  not  concentrate  twenty 
men  without  ex])0sing  them,  and  fi'om  this  vantage  ground  they 
will  ])our  a  deadly  tire  on  the  li'oops,  and  we  cannot  see  an  Indian— 
onl\-  |niffs  of  smoke.  By  such  tactics  as  this  they  harass  and  defeat 
our  troops.  ]\rany  a  tight  occui-red  hetween  Indians  and  soldiers 
hoth  watching  the  smoke  to  show  each  other's  position.  Vou  can 
»-at(di  this  kind  of  a  light  and  never  see  a  person  uidess  some  one 
is  hit  and  exposes  himself,  when  it  is  neai'ly  always  a  sur(>  death. 
The  Indian  (diaracter  is  such  that  he  will  not  slaml  continual  fol- 
lowing, pounding,  and  attacking.  Theii-  life  and  methods  are  not 
accustomeil  to  it.  and  the  Indians  can  he  di-i\eu  hy  \cry  inferior 
forces  hv  continually  watching,  attacking,  and  following.  None 
of  oui'  campaigns  ha\-e  heen  successful  that  liaxc  not  heeii  pi'cpared 
to  f(dlow  the  Indians  day  and  night,  atta(d<ing  them  at  cvcmt  oppoi-- 
tunitv  until  thev  are  W(n'n  out.  dishanded.  oi'  foi'ced  to  suri'eiuler, 
which  is  the  sure  result  of  >uch  a  campaign. 

Tlie  Indians  dui'ing  the  m(»nths  they  had  heen  hostile,  and 
especiallv  in  tlieir  attacks  on  the  stage-stations  ami  I'anches,  had 
captured  a  lai'ge  numhei'  of  men.  women,  and  childivn.  These 
prisonei's  had  nuule  known  to  the  troops,  l)y  dropping  notes  along 
the  trail  and  through  the  reports  of  fi'iendly  Indians,  tlieii-  tei'rihle 
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condition  and  the  usage  that  was  being  made  of  them.    Their  ap- 
peals to  us  to  rescue  them  were  pitifuL 

I  knew  the  prisoners  would  be  sent  far  north  to  the  villages, 
and  their  winter  quarters  out  of  our  reach ;  that  these  villages  were 
unprotected  because  every  brave  and  dog-soldier  had  his  warpaint 
on  and  was  joining  the  hostile  forces  attacking  along  our  lines, 
which  were  increasing  every  day.  I  also  knew  it  would  l^e  impossible 
for  any  of  our  troops  to  reach  them  or  to  rescue  them  l^y  following 
them,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Fort  Kearney  I  asked  authority 
of  the  Government  to  enlist  and  muster  into  service  two  companies 
of  Pawnee  Indians,  to  be  under  the  command  of  their  old  inter- 
preter. Major  North,  who  I  knew  to  ho  a  brave,  level-headed  leader. 
This  authority  was  immediately  given  me,  and  Major  Xorth  was 
given  confidential  instructions  to  |n-oceed  to  the  Sioux  country, 
apparentlv  on  scout  duty,  luit  to  watch  his  o|)portunity  and  rescue 
these  prisoners,  while  their  braves  were  down  fighting  us.  He 
started,  but  storms  of  snow  came  down  so  lieavy  that  his  ponies 
could  get  nothing  to  eat.  and  during  the  hitter  part  of  Feljruary 
and  all  of  March  these  storms  were  continuous,  the  snow  falling 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet  over  the  entire  plains.  ]\Iajor  North  was 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  l)ro\vsed  his 
stock  on  Cottonwood  limbs  to  save  them.  In  the  camjiaign  of  the 
summer  and  winter  of  18G-")  and  1<S()(i  ]\Iajor  Xorth,  with  his  two 
enlisted  companies,  to  which  I  added  two  more,  made  some  won- 
derful marches,  scouts,  battles,  and  cajituix's,  and  during  that 
campaign  Ave  recaptured  and  had  surrendered  to  us  many  of  these 
women  and  cliildren  prisoners. 

After  the  war  Major  Xorth  became  manager  of  the  Indians 
in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show,  and  died  in  that  service.  He  was 
a  noted  num  on  the  plains.  My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced 
in  1856,  and  together  we  had  seen  and  endured  many  hardships. 
It  was  seldom  one  met  his  equal  in  any  of  the  different  phases  of 
plains  life.  Although  he  had  led  an  eventful  career,  still  I  never 
heard  him  refer  to  what  he  had  done  or  accomplished,  or  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  battles,  and  probably  no  man  was  ever  more  wor- 
shiped than  he  was  by  the  two  tril)es  of  Pawnee  Indians;  and  his 
death  was  virtually  their  destruction,  for  during  his  life  among 
them  he  held  them  under  good  disci ])line  and  ke])t  them  away  from 
vice,  diseases,  and  war. 
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A  irreat  many  ainusinii-  I'cpoi'ls  caiiic  td  mc  from  my  scouts  and 
the  captured  Indians.  When  on  I  he  plains  in  the  50's  I  was  known 
amonu'  tlie  Indians  hy  ihe  name,  in  their  hiUii-uao-e.' that  si;:nilied 
"Lonii"  Kyc.""  "Shai'p  lyve."  and  "•llawlv  lyvc"  This  came  from 
the  fact  that  wlicn  1  lirst  went  anionu'  them  it  was  as  an  ens;ineer 
makiiiL:'  sui'mas  throuuli  thcii-  t-imnti'y.  With  my  cniiinccrini;'  in- 
struments I  couhl  set  a  Jiead-tia^-  two  or  three  miles  away,  even 
further  than  an  Indian  couhl  see,  and  it  is  their  custom  to  o-ive  a 
practic-al  name  to  eveiythinii'.  Of  course'  I  was  not  manv  davs  on 
the  plains  until  it  reached  the  Indians  tliat  "Long  Eye"'  was  there, 
and  in  every  fight  that  occurred  they  had  me  present.  Thev  said 
I  could  slioot  as  far  as  1  coidd  see.  Tlie  scouts  said  thf  Indian 
chiefs  laid  tlieir  defeats  to  tiiat  fact.  Then  again  they  were  very 
superstitious  ahout  my  power  in  other  matters.  When  the  overland 
telegraph  was  huilt  they  were  taught  to  respect  it  and  not  destroy  it. 
'i'liey  were  nutde  to  helieve  that  it  was  a  Great  ]\Iedicine.  This  was 
done  after  tlie  line  was  opened  to  Fort  Laramie  hy  stationing  several 
of  their  most  intelligent  chiefs  at  Fort  Tjaramie  and  others  at  Fort 
Kearney,-  the  two  posts  lieing  .'](MI  mih's  apai't,  and  then  having 
them  talk  to  each  otJier  over  the  wire  and  note  the  time  sent  and 
received.  Then  w^e  had  them  mount  tlieii-  fleetest  horses  and  ride 
as  fast  as  they  could  until  they  met  at  Old  Jule's  i-;incli.  at  the 
month  of  the  Lodge  Pole,  this  l)eing  ahout  half  wa\  hetween  Kear- 
ney and  Laramie.  Of  course  this  was  astonishing  and  nnstei-ious  to 
the  Indians.  Thereafter  you  could  often  see  Indians  with  their  heads 
against  the  telegra])h  poles,  listening  to  the  jieculiai'  sound  the 
wind  makes  as  it  runs  along  the  wires  and  tlirough  the  insulators. 
It  is  a  soughing,  singing  sound.  Thev  thought  and  said  it  was 
"Big  ]\Iedicine"  talking.  I  never  could  convince  them  tliat  I  could 
not  go  to  tlie  telegraph  ])()les  the  same  as  tliey  did  and  tell  them 
what  was  said,  oi'  send  a  message  for  them  to  sonu>  chief  fai-  awa_y, 
as  they  had  often  seen  me  use  my  traveling-instrument  and  cut  into 
the  line,  sending  and  reeei\'ing  messages.  Then  again,  nitist  of  the 
noted  scouts  of  the  plains  who  had  mai'ried  into  the  dilfei'eiit  tril)es 
had  heeii  guides  lor  me.  and  many  of  these  men  wei'e  lial  t'-l»i-eeds, 
and  were  with  these  hostile  Indians.  Some  of  them  took  pai't  with 
them,  hut  more  of  them  had  ti'ied  to  pacir\  and  lu'iiig  them  to 
terms,  and  they  gave  me  infoi-mation  al)oul  those  who  wryc  not 
engaged    in    the  deprrtlations. 
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I  was  sup|)osed  to  be,  b_v  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  a  person 
of  great  power  and  great  moment.  These  lialf-breeds  worked  upon 
their  superstitions,  endeavoring  to  convince  them  it  was  useless  to 
fight  "Long  Eve."  Xo  doubt  my  ap])earing  on  tlie  plains  tlie  time 
I  did,  and  the  fact  that  from  the  time  I  a])peared  until  the  time 
I  left,  the  troops  had  nothing  l)ut  success,  carried  great  weight  with 
them,  and  seemed  to  confirm  wliat  tlie  old  voyageurs  and  guides 
told  them,  and  had  miicli  influence  in  causing  their  abandonment 
of  the  Platte  country  and  returning  to  tlieir  villages. 

My  own  experience  on  the  plains  led  me  to  be  just  as  watch- 
ful and  just  as  vigilant  when  1  knew  the  Indians  were  not  near 
me  as  I  was  when  they  were  in  sight.  In  all  my  travels  T  never 
allowed  them  to  camp  near  or  occupy  my  camps  even  in  the  time  of 
peace,  when  they  were  friendly,  and  I  never  allowed  myself  to 
knowingly  do  them  an  injustice,  making  it  a  point  never  to 
lie  to  them  in  any  of  my  councils  and  treaties,  or  never 
allow,  if  I  knew  it.  the  interpreter  to  deceive  them.  That 
brought  me  respect  in  all  my  dealings  with  them,  and  I  treated 
them  with  res])ect.  courtesy,  and  consideration,  and  demanded  the 
same  from  them.  This,  no  doul)t,  was  one  of  tlie  pi-incijial  reasons 
that  in  fifteen  years,  more  or  less,  of  intercoui'se  with  them,  trav- 
eling through  their  country  both  during  the  times  they  were  hostile 
and  at  peace,  that  I  escajied  uuiny  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell 
others. 

Although  this  short  camiiaign  was  not  I'cinarkable  for  great 
battles  or  large  loss  by  killed  and  wounded,  still  it  required  great 
fortitude  from  the  troops,  and  often  great  j)ersonal  courage,  and 
its  success  was  of  great  momt'nt  to  the  Covernment  and  to  the 
people  of  the  plains  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  over  these  three 
great  overland  routes  were  carried  the  mails,  telegrams,  and  traffic 
during  the  entire  war  of  the  rel)ellion.  which  did  much  to  hold 
these  people  loyal  to  our  Government.  A  long  stoppage  was  a 
destruction  to  business,  and  would  bring  starvation  and  untold 
misery;  and  when,  with  only  thirteen  days  and  nights  of  untiring 
energy  on  the  jiart  of  the  troojis  in  a  winter  of  unheard-of  severity, 
California.  Plfah  and  Colorado  were  put  in  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  there  was  great  rejoicing.  In  seventeen  days 
the  stages  were  started  and  overland  travel  was  again  safe,  after 
being  interrupted  for  two  months,  and  by  ^March  1st  the  commercial 
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trains  were  all  en  r<ni/c  to  their  di'stiiiat  imis  and  1   had  returned  to 
my  duties  at  the  hca(l(|iiai-1ci's  of  the  I  tcpai-l  iiiciit.  in  St.  Louis. 

It  was  with  \\n  little  satisraetioii  that  I  answered  a  personal 
letter  (General  (ii'anl  had  written  me.  when  he  assii^iied  nie  \n  this 
duty,  and  whieh  1  found  awaiting  nie  on  in\'  return  to  Fort  ]^ea\cn- 
worth.  In  Ids  letter  lie  outlined  what  it  was  neeessarv  to  do  and 
why  lie  liad  asked  me  to  take  the  Held.  He  judged  rightly  of  the 
condition  of  altairs  and  the  neeessity  ol'  immediate  action.  I  wrote 
him  how  ])roinj)tly  the  troops  ri'sjionded  to  my  call,  'riuy  had 
opened  the  o\erland  I'outes:  they  had  made  them  secure  and  were 
then  guartling  them,  and  they  would  he  kept  open.  Tiut  after  grass 
came,  unless  these  hostile  Indians  weiv  thoi'oughly  chastised,  tlu-y 
would  certai]d\-  and  successfully  attack  them  and  pi-event  safe 
travel  overland,  and  from  my  letter  the  order  soon  came  for  nie  to 
prepare  for  the  extensive  camjiaign  of  the  next  summer  and  winter 
that  followed  these  Indians  to  tlie  ^'ellowstone  (ni  the  north  and  the 
Cimarron  on  the  south,  and  conquered  a  peace  with  every  hostile 
trihe. 


JAMES  F.lillXiKK 

Cliief  (iiiide  to  Indian  Campaign,  ISG.j-ti. 


THE  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNS 
1865  AND  1866 

])uriiig  the  liidiiiii  (■.•iiiipai^iis  of  tlic  winter  and  sjii'ins;-  of 
1864-G5,  against  tlie  Indians  tliat  were  holding  all  the  oveidand 
roads,  stations,  telegraph  and  emigrant  routes  over  the  plains,  my 
cx)nnnand  reopened  them  in  a  short  campaign  of  sixty  days  in  wliieh 
many  tigiits  occurred  in  which  the  troops  were  uniformly  suceessl'ul. 
The  telegraph-lines  were  rehuilt.  the  stages  re-established,  tlie  mails 
transported  regularly,  and  ])rotection  given.  Although  wo  were  aide 
to  drive  the  Indians  off"  of  all  ol'  these  routes  and  open  them  suc- 
cessfully and  hold  them  open,  my  experience  convinced  me  that 
as  soon  as  grass  startt'd  on  the  ])lains  these  Indians  would  again 
come  down  on  the  routes,  and  that  the  only  possible  way  of  set- 
tling the  Indian  question  was  to  make  a  well-planned  and  continu- 
ous campaign  against  them  on  tlie  Arkansas,  the  Smoky  Mill,  the 
Eepublican,  and  the  North  and  South  Platte  A^alley  routes,  and  to 
keep  them  off  the  traveled  roads.  To  do  this  w^e  would  l)e  obliged 
to  get  our  troops  into  their  country  as  soon  as  ])ossihle  and  go  for 
their  villages. 

In  my  report  to  the  ( ioxcrnnicnt,  in  April,  isii."),  I  set  forth 
the  necessity  for  this  and  outlincil  the  plans.  Cpon  the  I'cceipt  of 
that  report  I  received  anthoi'ity  fi'om  General  (ii'ant  and  General 
Po|)e  to  go  forward  and  cai'i'v  out  the  plans  that  I  had  suggested. 
This  ])lan  contemplalcil  placing  upon  the  plains  alxiut  .').0()()  men 
to  protect  the  stations  and  l('lcgrai)h-lines.  furnish  escort  to  emi- 
grants and  Government  ti'ai ns  of  sup|)lies  that  were  necessary  to 
sui)plv  the  w^ants  of  that  vast  country  with  proxisions  and  out  lit 
five  movable  columns  of  soldiers,  a  total  of  (i.oiio  oi-  ;.()()()  men. 
Contracts  w^ere  immediately  made  for  the  supplies  foi-  this  number 
of  men;  for  horses  for  tlie  cavalry,  and  I'oi-  the  supplying  of  the 
posts  on  the  plains  with  a  sur|)lns  at  each,  so  that  if  the  campaign 
extended  into  the  winter  it  would  not  have  to  stop  for  want  of  provi- 
sions. The  campaign  in  the  spring  had  1o  he  made  on  supplies 
moved   there  in   the  middle  ot'  winter,  at   sii'eat  cost  and   sulTei-ing. 
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The  Quartermaster  and  Comnnssarv  at  Fort  Leavenworth  made 
contracts  for  supplies  to  he  delivered  in  June,  and  General  Grant 
sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  somethinii-  like  10,000  troops,  very  few 
of  whom  got  into  the  campaigns  from  the  fact  that  the  troops 
would  no  sooner  reach  Fort  Leavenworth  than  they  w(nild  protest^ 
claiming  that  the  Civil  War  was  ended  and  saying  they  had  not 
enlisted  to  fight  hidians.  Tlie  Governors  of  their  States,  Congress- 
men, and  other  influential  men,  woidd  l)ring  such  ])ressure  to 
bear  that  the  War  ])e])artment  would  or(k'r  them  mustered  out. 
While  the  Government  was  at  great  expense  in  moving  these  troops 
to  the  })lains,  some- even  reaching  as  far  as  Julesl)urg,  we  never 
got  any  service  from  them;  they  Avere  a  great  detriment,  and  caused 
much  delay  in  our  plans,  so  that  the  overland  routes  had  to  be 
protected  by  about  one-half  of  the  trooj^s  that  it  was  at  first  thought 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  work.  Tliree  l^egiments  of  infantry, 
eleven  Eegiments  of  cavalry,  and  three  Batteries  of  artillery,  that 
reported  to  me  under  the  order  of  General  Grant,  were  mustered  out 
on  the  march  between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Julesl)urg. 

There  was  enlisted  for  the  Indian  campaign,  five  liegiments 
of  Ignited  States  volunteers,  recruited  from  the  rebel  prisoners, 
who,  desiring  to  be  at  libei'ty,  were  willing  to  enlist  under  the 
United  States  flag  to  fight  Indians,  and  these  five  Kegiments  had 
to  be  de})ended  upon  mostly  for  taking  care  of  all  the  country  west 
of  the  Lakes, — the  overland  routes  oji  the  ])lains.  to  man  the  posts 
on  the  upper  Missouri  and  ^Mississippi  Elvers,  and  for  escorts  for 
surveying  parties,  etc.  So  when  I  was  ready  to  movi'  all  five  col- 
umns I  had  less  than  7. (MM)  oHicers  and  men  in  my  department. 
The  Indians  commenced  their  depredations  on  all  tbe  routes  in 
April,  especially  on  the  Arkansas  route,  where  we  bad  to  contend 
with  the  South  Cheyennes,  C'omanches,  Ajiaches,  Kiowas,  and  Arap- 
ahoe tribes.  This  district  was  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Ford,  a  very  efficient  officer,  and  it  was  planned  that  he  should 
make  a  cam])aign  in  ]\Iay  and  Junt'  into  the  Indian  countrv,  cross- 
ing the  Arkansas  and  moving  south  for  their  villages,  which  we 
knew  were  situated  in  the  Wichita  Mountains.  General  Ford  had 
a  compact  veteran  comnumd,  and  fought  one  or  two  battles  before 
crossing  the  Arkansas.  Just  about  the  time  he  was  ready  to  cross 
the  Arkansas  the  Government  sent  west  a  })eace  commission  com- 
posed of  Senator  Doolittle.  General  Alex  McD.  ]\IcCook,  and  others. 
The  Indian  aa"ent  for  these  tribes  was  Colonel  J.  H.  Lcnivenworth. 
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ThcY  no  sooner  reached  tlic  Indian  ((uiidrv  tlian  tliey  protested 
against  tlie  Jiiovenuvnt  of  anv  ti'odps  iiit<>  llic  icrritoi-y  sontli  of 
the  Arkansas  ]?iver.  In  fact,  (Iciicial  McCook  issued  an  order, 
using  General  IN»|ic',-  name  as  aiitlini-it y,  st(i|>|>ini:-  (Jcnci'al  Ford's 
movement.  Ilf  had  Ud  aiilhoriu-  ui  do  this,  lail  (iriicral  Ford 
oheyed.  as  tlic  itir<iniiatii)ii  caiiic  lo  him  tliat  tlicsc  chii'l's  were 
asseml)h'iig  al  ihc  moiilh  nf  ihc  latllc  Arkansas  id  make  peace. 
After  pai'lcyiiii;  wilh  ihc  ln(lian>.  ihc  commission  accomplished 
nothing,  and  ihic  Indians  all  the  time  were  committing  iheii'  ilepre- 
dations  on  ihe  enugrant  li'ains  that  were  ])assing  up  the  Arkansas 
Valley  to  New  ]\[exico  and  Cohn-ado.  All  the  protests  and  ai)peals 
of  (leiieral  Pope.  (Jenei'al  F'ord  and  myself  to  the  (lovcrnment  in 
relation  to  this  matter  seemed  to  ha\c  no  etfect.  These  Indians 
had  murtlei-cd  the  settlers,  wiped  out  their  i-andies,  and  stolen  their 
pi'opei'ty  and  their  stock,  and  our  scouts  who  went  among  them 
saw  tlieii-  captui-es  in  plenty.  As  soon  as  we  would  start  out  to 
punish  them.  c\('n  those  that  had  crossed  north  of  the  Arkansas 
Eiver.  protests  were  sent  to  Washington  and  came  hack  to  us,  so 
that  we  \irtuallv  accomplished  nothing.  The  condition  of  matters 
hecauu'  so  complicated  that  on  dune  (i.  lS(i.'),  I  stated  m\  views  of 
the  (piestion  to  ]\Iaj(ir-(ieneral  -John  l*ope.  couimanding  the  Mil- 
it;iiT    Division   of  the  ^lissoui'i.  as    follows: 

IIkaik^caimkus   Dki'aktmkxt  of   tuk    ^MissoriM. 

Fort  Lkavk.xwoktu.  .[unc  <!.  Isc..'). 
Major-Gciicnil  John  I'mn .  Cdiu iitmidinii  Militarii  Division  of  Ihc  .Uissuiiri: 
(lENEHAi,:  ^'()U  h;i\i'  \n-r\\  iioiilicd  uf  I  lie  nctioii  (if  .M;iJ()i--General 
McCook.  under  tlie  orders  uf  tlic  ( 'diiiircssidiuil  ( 'oniinil  tec.  in  stoi)i)ing  the 
ex])edition  of  (General  Fofd  soulii  of  the  ^Vrlvansas,  that  th(>y  misht  confer, 
and.  if  pos.sible,  make  peace  with  the  Afapaiioes.  Clieyeinies.  ('omanche.s, 
Kiowas.  etc.  Colonel  Leavenwortli  staffed  south  a  wci'k  ayo  to  hring  the 
chiefs  up  to  the  mouth  of  Cow  ('reek,  and  while  \vc  arc  iiideaNoriiii;  to  make 
terms  with  them,  their  warriofs  arc  strung  alonu'  the  i-oiitc  fi-oiii  /arali  to 
Lyon,  dashing  in  on  any  train  that  tlicy  lind  off  its  unard.  'TIicn-  arc  in 
parties  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  hide  in  llic  \allcys  ami  ravines.  'Pliese 
Indians  now  have  their  villages  al  l'"ort  ('olih.  and  lia\c  driven  out  all 
friendly  Indians  and  traders,  declaring  I  hat  they  mean  \\ai-  and  nothing 
else.  They  are  comi)osed  of  one  hand  of  Araiiahoes.  led  l]\  Litlli'  Kovei' ; 
one  small  hand  of  C'heyennes.  three  hands  of  Apaches,  a  large  hody  of 
Comanches.  also  the  Southern  ('onianchcs.  an<i  all  the  Kiowas,  and  they 
have  no  resjiect  for  our  aiUhoiity  oi-  power,  and  f  linv(>  no  faith  in  any 
peace  made  hy  them  until  they  arc  made  to  feel  our  strength.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  lie  a  month  liefoic  we  hear  of  large  trains  being  captured  or 
attacked  by  them  in  force.  They  notilied  .lesus.  tiie  .Mexican  li-ader  sent 
in  by  (General  ('arleton.  to  leaxe.  and  it  is  said  they  murdenvl  Major  Mor- 
rison, a  trader  permitted  to  go  in  ii\  (Jeneral  ("arleton.  It  ai)peared  to  me 
had  policy  to  give  ]iermits  to  an.v  of  the  traders  to  go  among  them  lo  iraile. 
Not  one  of  them  will  act  as  guide  to  take  a  force  toward  them. 
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Colonel  Leavenworth  satisfied  the  c-ommittee.  and  I  think  General 
McCook  also,  that  the  Comanches  and  others  had  not  committed  any  depre- 
dations. There  is  not  an  officer  or  trader  who  has  been  on  the  plains  but 
knows  they  have  been  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  outrages  committed.  I  desire 
very  much  to  have  peace  with  the  Indians,  but  I  do  think  we  should  punish 
them  for  what  they  have  done,  and  that  they  should  feel  our  power  and 
have  respect  for  us.  My  plan  to  reach  them  is  to  start  in  three  columns  for 
Fort  Cobb ;  viz..  First,  by  Major  [Merrill's  route ;  second,  by  Captain 
Booner's  route:  third,  from  the  mouth  of  Mulberry  Creek,  on  the  Arkansas. 
Make  the  parties  about  4()(»  or  .">()()  strong-,  and  march  direct  for  their  vil- 
lages. This  will  draw  every  warrior  after  us  and  leave  the  Santa  Fe  route 
free.  When  we  get  down  there  if  the  Indians  are  so  a'lxious  for  peace,  they 
will  have  an  (ipportunity  to  show  it.  and  we  can  make  an  agreement  with 
them  that  will  stop  hostilities  unlil  the  properly  authorized  authorities 
conclude  a  lasting  peace.  I  have  attempted  to  get  these  expeditions  off 
twice.  The  first  time  they  were  stopped  by  General  Halleck.  on  Colonel 
Leavenworth's  representations.  He  started  to  make  peace ;  the  Indians 
stole  all  his  stock,  and  very  nearly  got  his  scalp.  He  came  back  for  fight 
and  wished  to  whii>  them,  but  has  now  changed  again,  and  it  is  possible 
he  may  get  the  chiefs  together,  but  I  very  much  doubt  it:  and,  even  if  he 
does,  they  will  only  represent  a  portion  of  each  tribe.  I  have  concluded,  by 
representations  of  the  Congressional  Committee  made  to  (ieneral  Ford,  to 
wait  and  see  the  effects  of  Colonel  Leavenworth's  mission.  I  will  have  my 
troops  at  the  designated  points.  If  he  should  fail  I  will  go  forward  and 
make  the  campaign  as  originally  ordered.  I  desire  to  add  that  there  is  not 
a  leading  officer  on  the  plains  who  has  had  any  experience  with  Indians 
who  has  faith  in  peace  made  with  any  of  these  Indians  unless  they  are 
punished  for  the  murders,  robberies  and  outrages  they  have  committed  for 
over  a  year:  and  unless  we  have  a  settled  policy,  either  fight  and  allow 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  department  to  dictate  terms  of  ]jeace  to  them, 
or  else  it  be  dt'(  ided  that  we  are  not  to  fight,  but  make  some  kind  of  peace 
at  all  hazards,  wp  will  squander  the  summer  without  result.  Indians  will 
rob  and  murder,  and  some  Indian  agents  will  defend  them,  and  when  fall 
comes  I  will  be  held  responsible  for  not  having  protected  the  route  or  pun- 
ished them  for  what  they  may  have  done.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  (tOV- 
ernment  that  I  cannot  be  making  war  on  the  Indians  while  othei'  parties 
are  at  the  same  time  making  peace,  as  has  been  the  case  so  far.  Whatever 
may  be  the  desire  of  the  (iovernment.  I  will  lend  all  my  energies  to  carry 
it  out  and  make  every  officer  and  man  under  me  do  the  same.  I  cannot 
approve  the  manner  in  whicli  the  Indians  have  been  treated,  and  have  no 
faith  in  them,  nor  will  I  ;illow  such  ti-eatment  as  shown  at  the  Big  Sandy 
fight.  If  peace  is  concluded  I  trust  that  their  reservations  may  be  made 
at  safe  distances  from  overland  routes  so  far  as  possible,  and  that  they  be 
made   to   keep   away   from   them. 

I    am.    very    resjiectfully,    your    ol)edicnt    servant. 

G.  M.  DoiMiE. 

Mdjor-Grnrral. 

The  Government,  after  receiving  Creneral  Pope'."^  and  my  own 
views,  sent  nut  Tnspector-Greneral  J.  H.  Saekett,  of  the  Regular 
Army,  to  investigate  the  eonditions  in  tliat  country  and  to  report 
to  the  Government  the  actual  facts.  In  tite  meantime  tlie  peace 
commission  that  had  heen  endeavoring  to  negotiate  witli  these 
Indians  had  gone  on  to  Denver,  still  protesting  against  any  move- 
ment against  the  Indians,  believing  that  peace  could  be  brought 
about.    General  Saekett,  upon  reaching  the  Indian  country,  sent 
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the  followino-  (lis|mtcli.  on  June  1  \.  18(;.").  t(i  tlic  (■(imiiiniKliiii;-  ofliccr 
at  Fort  Larnod,  Kas. : 

For  tlie  Insi  Few  (l;i\s  the  Iiidinus  nldiiii"  rlir  niiiic  Ii.-im'  licni  very 
activ(^  aiul  hostile:  iii.ni\  iiumi  liavr  liccii  imii'dcrcd.  huiidrcMls  of  animals 
lun'c  been  stolen.  I'^oi-f  I)i)(li:<'  has  lost  every  animal.  'I'he  force  can  now 
do  nothinj;  wilh  the  fndians.  .\  laruc  and  effeclive  cavalry  force  nndef  a 
good  commander  must  he  se"i  hefe  wiihimi  delay.  oi-  the  lai'ue  nnndiei-  of 
trains  row  on    the   plains   will   he  desti-n.xed   oi-  ca|itnied. 

(jioii  ihc  fcci'i|(t  <»l'  this  (lis|iaLcli  I  iiiiiiirdiatcly  pnc  ofdcrs 
to  till'  ((iiiiiiiaii(liiiu'  olliccf  to  i^o  oiii  ami  coiici'iit falc  otif  fofccs 
north  of  ihc  Arkansas,  and  to  |ir(iti'ct  the  trains,  hut  not  to  <i'0 
.soutli  of  the  river.  'I'his  th('\'  ac(nni|ihsh('d  mtv  I'lTc'-t  i\('l  v,  and 
drove  all  the  Indians  south  of  the  .\rkansas,  killini;-  and  eaplnring 
a  good  nianv.  On  diine  14tli,  (ieneral  I'ope  u fole  a  long  letter 
to  (xenernl  I'.  S.  (Irnnt.  enclosing  ni\-  letter  to  him.  reiterating 
what  1  had  stiid.  and  insistin;:  for  xcry  strong  reasons  that  the 
liidians  shoidd  hi'  hd't  eidirel\  to  the  militarx":  that  there  shoidd 
he  no  peace  eoiiimission  sent  until  the  militaiA'  had  met  theso 
Indians  and  hronghl  them  to  terms,  either  hy  hghting  or  negotia- 
tions: and  afterwards  for  the  eommission  to  l;o  there  and  make 
such  arrangements  as  they  saw  proper.  In  the  miisti'ring  out  of 
troops  General  Fm'd  was  relie\ed  of  the  comnuind  and  Major- 
General  John  1).  Sanhorn.  a  very  eflicient  ollieer.  was  -ent  to  take 
his  place.  It  was  now  agri'eil  that  after  thi'  failure  of  the  peace 
eonmiission  to  accomplish  anything  with  these  Indians  that  \ 
should  make  the  campaigns  south  of  the  .\rkansas,  and  (ieneral 
Sanhorn  concentrated  his  troops  and  iiio\ed  lo  the  Arkansas.  lie- 
fore  I  re;iche(l  there  I  recei\('d  a  com  m  iinicat  ion  from  ('olonel 
Leavenworth  stating  that  all  the  chiers  nf  the  Indians  were  then 
on  ( 'ow  ('reek,  anxious  to  meet  him.  .\t  the  same  lime,  a  dispateli 
came  from  Washington  to  (Jeiieral  Tope,  sloppimr  Sanhorirs  nio\('- 
meiit.  (ieneral  Pope  iminediatelv  arranged  to  ha\c  an  inteiAitAV 
with  these  Indiiins.  and  (ieneral  Sanhorn  went  llna-e  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  an  agreement  with  them  that  thev  should  keep  oil: 
of  the  o\('rland  trails,  and  to  arrange  a  time  for  a  coimnission  to 
meet  them,  later  in  the  \ear.  ()n  .\ugust  -^th  Sanlnn'ti  agreed  wilh 
the  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas.  .\paclies,  ('omaiiches.  and  .\rapalioes.  on 
th(>  ])ai't  of  the  (ioxcrnmeiit.  to  suspend  all  actions  o|'  hostility  to- 
wards an\'  of  the  trihes  aho\c  mentioned  and  to  remain  at  peace 
until  the  fourth  day  (d'  (>ctoher.  isii."),  wheii  they  were  to  meet  the 
(io\'erinnent  commissioners  at    IJlulfs  Creek  ahoul    fort\-  miles  south 
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of  the  Little  Arkansas.  Tliis  agreement  did  not  take  in  the  South 
Chevennep,  who  had  been  more  mischievous  than -any  of  the  tribes, 
but  this  tribe  kept  south  of  the  Arkansas,  retaining  all  the  stock 
they  cajitui'cd.  and  none  of  them  were  punished  for  the  murders 
they  committed,  it  was  a  l)usiness  matter  on  their  part  to  remain 
at  peace  only  until  tlie  troops  moved  out  of  that  country  and  to 
prevent  Sanl)orn  with  his  organized  forces  from  going  south  to 
their  villages  and  })unishing  them.  The  effect  of  this  agreement 
was  that  the  Indians  continued  their  depredations  through  the  fol- 
lowing years. — not  so  much  by  killing  but  I)v  stealing. — until  finally 
thev  becanu'  so  hostile  that  in  the  campaign  against  them  l)y  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  in  ISliS.  an  agreement  was  madf  with  them  forcing 
all  tlie  tribes  to  move  into  the  Indian  'i'erritory.  If  (leneral  Ford 
or  General  Sanl)orn  had  l)een  allowiMl  to  go  foi-wai'il  and  ])unish 
these  Indians  as  they  deserved,  they  would  lia\f  ix'en  able  to  make 
not  onlv  a  peace,  but  eould  have  foi'ce(l  them  to  go  on  the  reserva- 
tion in  the  Indian  territories,  and  thus  have  sa\('il  the  murders 
and  ci-iiiies  that  the\-  i-oiumitted  I'oi-  so  uuiiiy  years  afterwards; 
howevi'r.  this  agreiMnent  of  Sanborn's  allowed  thi'  emigration  to  go 
forward  ovei'  the  Arkansas.  ])roperly  organized  and  guarded,  and 
it  was  not   molested  dui'ing  the  rest  of  that  yeai'. 

To  show  the  conditions  on  the  overland  I'outes  up  the  two  forks 
of  the  Platte  River  at  the  time.  I  sent  this  dispatch  : 

IlKAuyr.vuTEKs  Dei'autmem'  of  tue  Missori;!. 

St.  Loiis,  Mo..  June  17,  ISG.!. 
Major-Grncral  John  Papc.  ('<nnm<ini1\iii]  MiUtnnj  Dirisioii  of  fJir  M issouri. 
,St.  Louis: 
(tEXEKAL  :  There  is  ikj  doubt  1)UT  that  all,  or  iiearl.v  all,  tiie  tribes  of 
Indians  east  of  the  Kock.v  Mountains  from  the  British  I'ossessions  on  the 
north  to  the  Ked  River  on  the  south  are  engased  in  open  hostilities  against 
the  (Jovernment.  It  is  i)ossil)le  that  in  a  few  of  the  tribes  there  are  some 
chiefs  and  warriors  who  desire  to  l)e  friendly,  but  each  day  reduces  the 
number  of  these,  and  they  even  are  used  b.v  the  hostile  tribes  to  deceive  us 
as  to  their  intentions  and  keep  us  quiet.  Tlie  Crows  and  Snakes  appear 
to  be  friendl.v,  but  ever.vthing  indicates  that  they  too  are  ready  to  join  in 
the  hostilities,  and  the  latter  (the  Snakes)  are  accused  of  being  concerned 
in  the  depredations  west  of  the  mountains.  In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one 
way  to  effectually  terminate  these  Indian  troubles ;  viz..  to  push  our  cav- 
alry into  the  heart  of  their  country  from  all  directions,  to  punish  them 
whenever  and  wherever  we  find  them,  and  force  them  to  respect  our  power 
and  to  sue  for  peace.  Then  let  the  military  authorities  make  informal 
treaties  with  them  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  we  can  accomplish 
successfully,  for  the  Indians  will  treat  with  soldiers,  as  they  fear  them  and 
have  confidence  in  their  word.  Any  treaty  made  now  liy  civilians.  Indian 
agents,  or  others,  will,  in  my  opinion,  amount  to  nothing,  as  the  Indians 
in  all  the  trilves  openly  express  dissatisfaction  with  them  and  contempt  for 
them.    The   friendly   Indians  say   that   whenever   the   hostile  bands  are   made 
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aware  of  our  ;il)iiif.v  niul  detenniiiafion  to  wliiii  tln'in.  they  will  I't-jidily  and 
in  good  faitli  Irr.ii  with  our  oHicei-s  and  (•onii)l\  with  .iiiy  deiiiands  \Vi'  may 
make.  If  we  can  keej)  citizen  auents  aTid  tfadeis  fiotii  aiiionii  Iheiii  we  can, 
I  am  confident,  settle  the  inatter  this  season.  ;ind  when  s(>ttled  I  am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  should  he  dealt  with  entirely  l)y  rinn- 
petent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army,  whom  tliey  will  respect  and  who 
will  not  only  hnve  the  jjower  to  make  them  compl.\  with  the  leiins  of  the 
agreements  made,  hut  will  also  iinxe  the  iiower  ninl  autliority  to  compel 
troops,  citizens  and  nihei-s  to  i-espect  iniiilii-it  iy  and  tn  i(iiiipi;>-  slficlly  with 
the  ohligations  assumed  on  oiii-  pai-t.  Tiie  caxaliy  now  iiii)\in^  into  tlie 
Indian  country  will,  1  dnulit  not.  if  alli>w(Ml  to  proieed  a'ld  carry  out  the 
instructions  given  them,  accomplish  the  ohject  designed  hy  hringiiig  aliout 
an  effectual  peace  and  ])ermanent  settlement  of  our  Indian  diiiiciill  ii's. 
I    am.    (ieneral.   very    resi)ectfully,   your   ohedient   servant, 

(J.     M.     DODCK, 

M  (t  jor-driicnil. 

Tlu'  caiiiMaiuii  l<>  lli''  nmlli  was  |tlamiiM|  with  a  \ii'W  (if  siniiii:- 
after  all  the  northern  iiidiaiis  ihcii  at  war — llir  ,\r;i|iah(i"s,  North 
Chevennes.  and  the  (lillViTiit  hands  of  the  Sioux,  'i'hcir  ilc|ir('da- 
tions  had  t'xtcndcd  cast  to  the  .Missouri  IJivcr.  and  (Icncral  Tope 
sent  General  Stilly  with  a  force  up  that  rixcr  to  take  care  of  the 
hostile  Sioux  tltat  had  gathered  and  had  Ween  liuhtini;-  the  troops 
at  Forts  l^iee,  i)erlhoud.  and  other  points.  Ind'ore  I'eaehinu'  these 
posts  his  eoluiiin  was  turned  and  sent  to  |)e\irs  l>;ike  after  the 
Santee  Sioux,  who  had  lieeii  eoniniitt  in,L;'  depretlat  ions  in  Minne- 
sota, hut  after  reachiii;:-  the  lake  he  faile(l  to  llnd  any  Indians,  thi'y 
having-  tied  to  the  British  Possessions,  lie  returned  io  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver  and  endeavored  to  make  terms  with  the  trihes  eoneen- 
trate(l  on  it.  hut  oidy  partially  sueeeeded.  We  knew  that  \\]rvo  were 
from  two  to  three  thousand  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyeiines  and  .\rapa- 
lioes  eoneentrated  at  or  near  IJear  Bntte,  near  the  nofth  end  of  the 
Black  Hills,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  (Jeneral  Sully  with  his 
force  to  go  after  this  hand,  hut,  heing  turned  to  the  east.  I  organ- 
ized a  force  ahout  l.OIHI  strong  nndei"  ('oloiiel  Nelson  ('ole,  who 
went  up  the  Missouri  liixci'  in  l)o;its  to  Omaha  and  whose  orders 
were  to  mo\c  from  ()malia  Io  ('oliimhus  up  the  Loup  j-'ork  to  its 
head  and  thence  across  the  Niohrara  to  the  While  Ivirtli  liMver 
and  then  to  liear  liiitte.  l-'ailing  to  iind  the  Indians  ihei'e.  he  was 
to  push  on  To  Powder  and  'roiigiie  Ivixers.  where  he  was  Io  join 
Rrigadier-General  I'.  I'],  ('onnor.  who  was  in  command  n{'  this 
district.  Lieuteiianl-Colonel  Samuel  Walker's  eoliimn  of  ahout 
500  men  of  the  Sixteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  was  to  go  north  from 
Fort,  Laramie  along  the  wc^st  hase  of  the  Black  Hills  and  join 
Colonel  Cole,  and  later  join  Ceneial  Connor  on  the  Tongue  Uiver; 
while  General   Connor,   with   a  small   eommand  of  ahotil    .")ni)   men. 
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was  moving  north  along  the  Platte  to  the  head  of  8alt  Creek  down 
the  Salt  to  PoA\xler  River,  where  he  was  to  establish  a  fort  and 
supply  station ;  from  thence  he  Avas  to  move  along  the  east  base 
of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  until  he  struck  the  hostile  Indians  in 
that  vicinity.  These  columns  should  have  moved  in  May  or  June, 
but  it  was  July  and  August  before  they  got  started,  on  account  of 
tlie  failure  of  the  contractoi-s  to  deliver  the  supjdies  to  them  on 
the  plains  at  the  different  -upply-depots :  but  when  they  started 
thev  moved  with  ahui-ity.  and  would,  im  doubt.  ba\e  accoini)lished 
the  purpose  of  the  cam])aign  ha<l  it  not  l)een  foi'  tb.e  fact  that  they 
wei'e  stop};ed  l)y  an  order  from  Washington  to  return  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie by  October  loth. 

During  j\Iay,  June,  and  July  the  Indians  were  very  aggressive 
all  along  the  South  Platte  and  Xorth  Platte  routes.  Every  Gov- 
ernment train  had  to  go  guarck'd  ;  every  emigrant  train  had  to  be 
organized  into  trains  of  -■)()  or  loo  wagons,  with  the  teamsters 
armed  and  phu-ed  under  an  officei-.  and  even  then  a  great  many  of 
their  ];eopli'  were  killed  and  a  gi-eal  deal  of  stock  run  olf.  'idie  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Lnraniie.  during  June,  had  concentrated 
at  his  post  about  -jjiod  of  what  was  considered  friendly  Indians. 
Most  of  these  Indians  bad  been  ca]itui-ed  during  the  spring  cam- 
paign. Tlu'y  had  biought  in  with  them  most  of  the  prisoners  that 
had  been  captured  on  their  I'aids  upon  the  stage-lines  and  the 
ranches.  General  Connor,  desiring  to  get  these  Indians  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  hostile  Indians,  mider  my  order  moved 
them  south  toward  the  Pepublican  River,  in  charge  of  two  com- 
panies of  the  Se\enth  Iowa  ('a\ali'y.  eommande(l  by  Captain  Fonts. 
These  Indians  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  nujvement.  and  the  escort 
sent  with  them  was  not  as  large  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  ^^^len 
they  were  sixty  miles  south  of  Fort  Laranne  they  were  communicat- 
ed with  by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  who  followed  down  tlie  opposite 
side  of  the  Platte  Piver.  and  early  in  the  morning  they  attacked 
their  escort,  killing  Captain  Fonts  and  four  soldiers,  and  wounding 
seven  others.  In  the  light  there  were  a  great  many  Indians  killed 
and  wounded,  but  these  Indians  were  allowed  to  go  south  with 
their  arms,  to  convince  them  that  we  put  confidence  in  them  and 
Old  not  treat  them  as  prisoners.  With  the  aid  of  the  other  Indian? 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte,  they  forced  the  escort  to  intrench 
itself,  by  doing  which  the  train  and  the  women  and  others  who  had 
been   rescued    from    the    Sioux    Indians   were   saved,   as    word    was 
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gotten  to  Fort  Larninii'  ;iiul  relief  was  >oiit.  The  Indians  after 
this  tight  c-rossed  \\\r  Xdiih  IMatte  liivei-  jukI  iihi\c(1  iioi'th  lowai-d 
the    Blaek    Hills. 

Cdlonel  Moiiiiliulit.  in  coninmnd  of  Vovt  Laramie,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  this  I'exoll.  went  to  relie\c  the  iiil  i-eiiehed  |)ai-t\.  The 
Indians,  howexci'.  had  el'ossed  the  Plattt'  iJivei'.  lie  jnllowed 
them.  When  within  ten  or  lifteen  miles  of  the  hand,  tlwon-h  eai'e- 
lessness  in  taking  care  of  his  hoi-ses,  the  Imlians  turne(|  npon  him. 
stani})eded  his  stock,  and.  in  fact,  drove  olf  'JOO  oi'  ;!()()  head  of  it, 
leaving  liis  command  on  foot.  The  attack  of  the  hostiles  fright- 
ened the  horses  so  that  the\-  could  not  he  controlled,  and  they  ran 
towards  the  Indians.  Moonli,<:ht  and  his  command  had  to  niiU'ch 
back  to  Laramie,  a  long-  distance,  without  food  oi-  t I'anspoi'tation, 
as  thev  had  started  out  with  only  one  or  two  days"  i-ations.  Colonel 
]\Ioon]it;ht  was  immeiliat(dy  i-elieved  of  his  comimmd,  hut  the  dam- 
age had  l)een  done,  which  i;ave  the  hostile  Indians  i;ivat  encoui'age- 
ment.     General  C'onnoi'  sent  this  dispatch: 

JuLKsiu  i;(;.  .Iiiiii'    ]~>.    ISCt.'i. 

Mdjor-dencnu  Uod<ic : 

I  ordered  the  Indians  wImi  surrendered  at  Laramie  to  lie  sent  to  Kear- 
ne.v.  Colonel  Moonlislir  sent  tlieni  witliout  first  dismount inji  tiiem.  under 
charge  of  two  coniiianies  of  Seveith  Iowa  Cavalry.  Tlie.v  revolted  sixt.v 
miles  this  side  of  Laramie,  killins  Cai)tain  Fonts,  who  was  in  command, 
and  four  soldiers,  and  woundins  seven;  also  killed  four  of  llicir  own  chiefs 
who  refused  to  join  them:  tiftecn  Indians  were  killed:  liii'  Indians  fled 
north  with  thrir  jjouii's.  woium.  •■iiid  cliildrc-'.  Irnviiru"  .-ill  lln'ir  •■nni]) 
equipa.iie.  Troops  :iri"  in  pursuit.  .Mail-stages  iiiive  sfoiipcd  w.'st  ol  Camp 
Collins.  Ever.vthing  ai)pears  to  work  unfavorably  owing  lo  failuf'  of  corn 
contractors  and  incompetency  of  some  of  my  snboriliiiatcs.  1  will  overcome 
all  obstacles,  however,  in  a  short  lime  Have  you  sent  mi'  cavaliy  yetV 
J.  1).  Doty.  (Jovernor  of  I'tah.  was  buried  at  Cam])  Douglas  ( "cmrliMy  this 
morning.    Died  of  heart    disease.  1'.   K.   Cox.Noi;. 

lirni<iiH<r-(lrii<  ral. 

During  dnlv,  a  hand  of  the  .Vrapahoes  raided  the  South  Platte 
River  stage-line  hetweeii  Fort  Collins  and  h'ort  llalleck.  drove  ofT 
most  of  the  stock  from  the  stations,  and  committed  other  depreda- 
tions. Colon(d  rorter.  who  was  in  command  of  that  district,  con- 
centrate(l  his  foi-ce  and  went  after  the  Indians,  and  in  a  ver\  [vw 
davs  iv>t(U-e(l  the  sta're  stations  and  ga\c  the  Imlians  sound  whip- 
pings. whi(di  kept  that  line  (dear  nearly  all  summer.  The  Indians 
that  had  done  this  work  had  gone  into  Fort  Collins  (daiming  to 
he  friendiv  and  wishing  to  make  a  treatv.  and  after  heing  \r{\  there 
for  some  time,  left  one  inght  and  committed  the  depivdations  he- 
fore  troops  could   stop  them.      From   here  they  nioNc-d   inunediately 
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north  to  join  the  hostile  Indians  noi'tli  of  tlie  Xorth  Platte.  I 
had  received  notice  from  Washinaton  that  the  Interior  Department 
had  information  that  these  Indians  were  peaceable  and  would  not 
join  in  the  campaigns;  but.  bein^-  on  the  ground,  I  knew  better, 
because  we  were  capturing  them  in  nearly  all  of  the  attacks  that 
thev  made.  Witli  them  was  a  iiortinn  (if  one  of  the  bands  of  the 
Sioux. 

On  July  27.  ten  uiiles  west  of  the  Xorth  I'latte  Bridge  station, 
a  Mormon  train  coming  east  Avas  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  Lieu- 
tenant Casper  W.  Collins,  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio,  and  twenty-five 
men  of  the  Eleventh  Kansas,  went  out  to  relieve  it.  when  about 
one  thousand  Indians  attacked  him.  While  he  saved  the  train  he 
lost  his  owu  life,  and  twenty-five  of  his  mcu  were  scalped  and  their 
bodies  horribly  mutilated;  but  while  the  Indians  had  heavy  losses 
in  the  fight,  they  were  able  to  divide  up  and  scatter  before  any  of 
the  troops  sent  to  attack  them  could  I'cach  them.  I  named  the 
post  at  Platte  Bridge  Fort  Casper,  and  it  is  now  known  as  the  town 
of  Casi)er.  on  the  Xorth-Western  railroad 

On  August  Kith  a  large  band  of  Sioux  Indians  attacked  a  mil- 
itary station  on  the  South  Platte  route  They  were  overtaken  by 
the  Pawnee  Indian  Battalion  of  our  forces,  who  gave  them  a  good 
whipping.  They  killc<l  a  large  numlx'r  and  took  their  stock  and 
scattered  them.  This  was  a  band  of  Sidux  Indians  that  had  been 
Iving  on  the  Xorth  I'latte  and  made  tliis  dash  to  the  South  Platte 
stage-line,  thinking  we  had  withdrawn  the  troops  from  it  to  the 
northern  expedition.  Very  few  of  tlicm  ever  got  l)ack  to  their 
tribes. 

The  battalion  of  Pawnees  with  General  Conner  had  made  a 
great  capture  of  a  band  of  Cheyennes  who  had  been  down  on  the 
Fort  Halleck  route.  The  latter  had  thei-e  captured  a  part  of  a 
company  of  a  Michigan  Eegiment  who  were  escorting  a  few  wagons, 
the  captives  having  been  tied  to  the  wagons  and  burned.  By  some 
means.  General  Conner  got  word  of  this,  and  knew  the  trail  they 
would  take  to  get  back  to  the  main  command,  and  on  this  trail 
he  placed  Major  Xorth  and  his  Itattalion  of  Pawnees.  ^lajor 
Xorth,  in  describing  to  me  what  followed,  said  that  when  the  In- 
dians came  back  and  discovered  that  they  were  surrounded,  one,  an 
old  man.  moved  up  towards  him  and  jilaced  his  hand  up  to  his 
mouth,  telling  him  to  come  on  ;  that  they  were  ready  to  die :  that 
they  were  full  of  white  men  up  to  that, — meaning  up  to  his  mouth. 
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The  l*;nvii('('s  killed  vvwy  oik^  of  this  hand  and  scalped  them.  On 
one  of  tlieiii  was  loimd  a  diaiA  of  diii'  of  ilie  Mirlii,u'an  soldiei's  who 
had  lieen  killed,  and  (Hie  of  the  Clievennes  had  used  the  hook  to 
give  an  aceouiit  of  theif  li'axcls.  their  eamps  and  lights,  and  what 
they  had  done  on  this  raid.  l"'i-oin  this  diaiA-  our  uuides  could  tell 
just  exactly  whei'e  thr  |iai1y  had  heeii.  whei-e  they  had  camped, 
where  they  had  captui'ed  the  Miehiuau  soldiei's.  and  their  route  on 
their  return.  .V  half-hi'eed  had  wi'ittm  in  the  hook  a  defiance  of 
the  troops,  tellin;^'  \\hat  the  Indians  demanded.  .Vmomz'  other 
things  they  demanded  ihat  hefore  tlie\  would  make  pca'c  wi'  sliould 
give  nj)  all  their  prisoners:  that  we  should  ahandon  \\\c  counti'v 
north  of  the  Platte  Eiver,  etc. 

.\s  soon  as  rrcneral  Connor  reached  I'owdei-  iJi\er  he  estab- 
lished his  post  and  namc(|  it  Foit  Coiinoi'.  (It  was  afterward 
named  Fort  licno  hv  me.)  ('onnor  immediatelv  ])usli('(l  on  to  the 
Crazy  Woman  ^tountain  fork  of  I'owdei-  li'i\cr  and  then  to  the 
east  base  of  the  Big  Horn  ^[ountains,  following  that  lo  the  Tongue 
I\i\'er  and  down  th(.'  Tongue  until  .lame<  llridgei-,  ihc  (-hief  scout 
and  guide  of  the  expedition,  claimed  to  ha\(.'  seen  the  sjnoke 
a  long  distaiu-e  away,  of  an  Indian  i-amp.  Xo  one  else  (-ould 
see  it.  but.  as  a  |u-c(-aut  ion.  ('oiuior  sent  out  the  I'awnee 
scouts,  and  on  August  "Jltli  they  dis(-o\-ered  about  ".yiMMl  iiulians 
camped  on  the  Tongue  IJiver,  neai'  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Creek.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  in  this  vic-initv  (ieiieral  Crook  buight  his 
great  battle  on  the  llosebud,  the  ('uster  massac-i'e  oc(-ui'red.  and  it 
was  not  very  far  away  that  the  I'hil  Kearney  disaster  occ-uri'ed. 
when  Lieutenant  Fetterman  and  his  \\h(»le  comuiaml  was  slauizh- 
tered.  (Jeiieral  Connoi'  imuu-diately  (-orrallcd  the  trains  and  look 
his  available  forces,  about  "i-^d  men.  and  mai'i-hed  all  night  and 
stru(-k  this  band  at  da\light.  gi\ing  them  a  compleic  sui'prise. 
The\'  wi'vv  .\i'apahoes  under  Illat-k  I>eai'  and  Old  I)a\id,  with  sev- 
eral other  noted  c-biefs.  The  band  was  jusi  breaking  up  their 
camp,  hut  the  Indian  soldiers  i-allied  and  fought  di'spci-alelw  Ca|)- 
tain  II.  K.  I'almei'.  .\.  A.  (J.,  with  (ieneral  Connor,  gives  this  de- 
S(-ript  ion  of  the  attack  : 

The  word  was  passed  back  for  ilic  iiirn  to  (insi'  up  niid  follow  the 
General  and  not  to  fire  a  shot  until  lie  tired  in  ndvaiice.  (ieneral  Conner 
then  took  the  lead,  riding  his  liors<'  up  the  slcei)  hjink  of  the  ravine  and 
dashing  out  across  the  mesa  as  if  there  were  no  Indians  just  to  his  left. 
Every  man  followed  as  close  as  i)ossil)le.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  (General 
the  Indian  ponies  grazing  on  the  table-land  in  front  of  us  sent  up  a  tre- 
mendous   whinnying,    and    galloped    down    toward    tlie    Indian    village.      More 
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than  l.()(M)  (luus  he^an  to  bark,  and  inuro  than  TIM)  Indians  made  the  air 
ring  with  their  fearfnl  yelling.  It  appeared  that  the  Indians  were  in  the 
act  of  breaking  camp.  The  most  of  their  tepees  were  down  and  packed  for 
the  march.  The  ponies,  more  than  3,000.  had  been  gathered  in  and  most 
of  the  sqnaws  and  children  were  mounted,  some  of  them  having  taken  the 
line  of  march  up  the  stream  to  the  new  camp.  The  General  watched  the 
movements  of  his  men  until  he  saw  the  last  man  emerge  from  the  ravine, 
when  he  wheeled  on  the  left  into  line.  The  whole  line  then  fired  a  volle.v 
into  the  village  without  stopping  their  horses,  and  the  Inigles  sounded  a 
charge.  Not  a  man  but  realized  that  the  charge  into  the  village  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  was  our  only  salvation.  We  alread.v  saw  that  we 
were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  that  onl.y  desi)erate  fighting  would  save  our 
scalps.  We  wei-e  in  the  village  in  the  midst  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
the  warriors  and  squaws,  for  many  of  the  squaws  did  as  brave  fighting 
as  their  savage  lords,  linfortunately  for  the  s(|uaws  and  children,  our  men 
had  no  time  to  direct  their  aim.  and  bullets  from  both  sides  and  murderous 
arrows  filled  the  air.  Women  and  cliildi-en  fell  among  the  killed  and 
wounded.  The  scene  was  indescribable.  I'acli  man  seemed  an  arm.v  by 
himself.  Near  the  sweathouse  I  emi)tied  my  rcxcilver  into  the  carcasses  of 
three  warriors.  One  of  our  men,  a  member  of  the  ICIcvcntli  ()liio  Cavalry, 
a  fine-looking  soldier  with  as  handsome  a  face  as  I  ever  saw  on  a  man, 
grabbed  me  by  tln'  slioulder  and  turned  me  about  that  I  might  assist  him  in 
drawing  an  anow  from  his  mouth.  Having  no  surgeon  of  a  higher  grade 
than  a  hosiiital  steward,  it  was  decided  that  in  order  to  get  the  arrow  out 
of  his  month  the  tongue  would  have  to  be  cut  out,  which  was  done.  The 
Indians  made  a  brave  stand  trying  to  save  their  families,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  awa.v  with  a  large  raa.joi-ity  of  thcii-  women  and  children,  leaving 
behind   neai'ly   all   of  their  plunder. 

We  now  went  uji  a  stream  called  Wolf  Creek,  (ieneral  Connor  in  close 
pursuit.  Soon  after  we  left  the  village  (Jeneral  Connor  advised  me  to  in- 
struct Captain  .North  to  take  his  battalion  of  Indians  and  get  all  the  stock 
he  could  jiossihly  gather.  (Jeneral  Connor  jiursued  the  savages  fully  ten 
miles  from  cam]),  wiien  he  found  himself  accomiianied  liy  only  fourteen  men. 
Our  horses  were  so  worn  out  that  it  was  im])ossible  for  the  men  to  keep  up. 
The  Indians  noticed  his  movements  and  turned  upon  him  and  his  soldiers. 
They  fell  back  as  fast  as  ])ossible.  Captain  North  and  myself  had  succeed- 
ed in  coralling  about  a  thousand  ponies.  Scores  of  l)ufFalo-rol)es.  blankets, 
and  furs  were  heaped  u])  on  lodge-poles,  and  on  these  we  placed  our  dead, 
and  burned  their  bodies  to  keep  the  Indians  from  mutilating  them.  Our 
attack  on  the  village  began  at  !>  a.  m.  We  remained  until  1*  :3(t  and  had 
destroyeil  a  great  deal  of  Indian  jn-operty.  At  ■_'::'.••  we  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  corralled  train.  Captain  North  witii  his  eighty  Indians 
undertook  to  drive  the  captured  stock.  They  were  soon  a  great  ways 
ahead,  while  the  rest  of  the  force  was  engaged  in  beating  back  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  ])ressed  on  every  side.  They  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  am- 
munition, but  they  did  most  of  their  fighting  with  arrows.  Before  dark  we 
were  reduced  to  forty  men.  and  had  only  a  little  ammunition.  The  Indians 
showed  no  signs  of  stopping  the  fight,  but  kept  on  charging  on  us.  dashing 
away  at  the  stock,  and  keeping  us  constantly  on  the  move  until  fifteen 
minutes  of  twelve,  when  the  last  shot  was  fired  by  our  pursuers.  The  in- 
cidents of  this  fight  would  tnake  very  interesting  reading.  Every  man  was 
a  general.  Not  a  man  in  the  company  but  realized  that  his  life  was  in 
the  balance.  We  must  either  whip  the  Indians  and  whip  them  badly  or  be 
whijjped  ourselves.  We  could  see  that  the  Indians  greatl.v  outnumliered 
us.  but  we  were  better  armed  than  they.  As  for  fighting  qualities  the 
savages  proved  themselves  as  brave  as  any  of  our  men.  We  had  accom- 
plished a  great  deal :  250  Indian  lodges  and  their  contents  had  l)een  burned, 
with  the  entire  winter's  supplies;  the  son  of  Black  Bear  was  killed:  sixt.v- 
three  Indians  were  killed,  1,100  ponies  were  captured,  and  a  lot  of  women 
and  children   were  taken   i)risoners. 
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(Jen(M-;il  Connoi-'s  i-cjiort  of  tliis  hattlo  \vn>  Inirncd  in  Ftnh.  and 
(•()nsc([iu'iitly  was  iicxci'  fdiwanlcil  lo  iiic  nr  [o  the  ( Jdvcniiunit,  so 
we  do  not  know  what  liir  loss  on  liis  |iail  was:  hut  il  was  severe. 

(Jciicral  ('oniior  now  ino\('(l  down  the  TonL^uc  IJixcr  to  make 
a  (•(iiiiicil  ion  with  ('oloncl  Walkci'  and  ('olond  ('olc.  at  the  a|i|ioinl- 
ed  rcndc/.Nons.  Ilis  seonts  discovcrcil  that  ('oloncl  ('olc  in  moving 
noi'th  had  cndca\oi'cd  to  I'cach  the  nioiitli  of  l'ow(|ci-  IJivcrand  had 
failed,  and  al'lcr  six  days"  light  iii:^'  had  marched  south,  expecting 
to  go  to  l"oi1  Larannc.  not  kmiwing  that  there  were  sn|)|»lies  at 
Fort    Connor. 

('(done!  Cole,  who  with  his  eolnmn  had  startcti  from  ()maha, 
had  made  reasonahle  pi'ogi'ess,  following  out  the  roiito  laid  down, 
and  did  not  disco\'er  anv  Indians  until  he  I'eaehed  the  Little  Mis- 
souri liixcr.  on  a  hraneli  ol'  the  I'iiU'X  that  he  wa<  eonnng  ilown. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker,  of  ike  center  column,  visited  his  cam|i 
and  was  two  da\s  behind  him.  lie  slioidd  lia\e  immediately  joined 
him,  to  carry  out  his  inst  I'uct  i<Mis.  ('ole  was  headed  toward  the 
Tongue  lii\cr,  neai'  the  Wolf  Mountains.  When  ke  ;:(it  into  the 
brakes  of  tke  Powder  liixcr.  he  disco\ered  many  signs  of  Indians. 
This  is  a  veiw  rough  count  r\,  ami  he  had  gi'cat  diflleulty  in  getting 
Ilis  long  trains  tlii'ou;:h  it  :  howe\er.  he  dropped  into  the  \alle\  ahout 
fift\  miles  ahox'e  the  mouth  of  I'owder  I»i\er  and  sent  a  detachment 
with  his  hest  guide  liftx'  nnles  aci'oss  to  Tongue  WImu-  ami  Panther 
Mountains  ami  disco\cred  notk.ing  of  Connoi-.  hi  ( 'ole's  iu>truc- 
tioiis  he  was  told  that  thci'e  would  Ik'  a  supply-depot  at  I'anthci'  or 
Wdlf  .Mouidains.  hut  (icuci'al  ('onnor  had  changed  this  and  made 
the  suppl\-depot  at  what  was  known  as  ('amp  ('onnor.  on  I'owdci' 
Ki\-ei-.  and  lie  did  not  notif\'  either  ('ole  oi-  Walker  of  this  change, 
which  lie  should  ha\e  done,  a>  had  he  done  -o  it  would  have  avoid- 
ed all  the  ti'ouhlc  that  these  two  columns  encounteriMl.  Cole's  de- 
tachment of  ca\ali-\  disco\ered  no  sign<  of  Coinioi'  on  Tongue  liiscr 
ami  so  followed  down  the  ri\ei-.  while  tliev  shoulil  lia\c  gone  up: 
and  failing  to  liml  anv  sign  of  any  depot  at  ranthci'  Mountains,  iv- 
poi'tcd  hack  to  ('ole.  ('ole"s  I'atious  were  now  exhausted.  oi-  ncai'ly 
so.  as  lie  had  not  keen  as  careful  of  them  as  he  should  have  keen, 
expecting  as  he  did  to  liml  a  depot  where  he  could  ;:ct  plenty  at 
the  end  of  Ids  sixtv  da\s'  mar(di.  It  -hows  that  he  was  not  up  to 
the  woodci'aft  of  the  country.  In  examining  Powder  Pixcr  to- 
wards its  mouth  In-  found  it  (k>tilute  of  grass  and  full  n\'  can- 
vons.      lie.  therefoi-e,  maile  UD  his  mind  to  move  south  up  the  Pow- 
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der  Eiver  valley,  with  a  view  to  either  meeting-  Connor  or  making 
for  Fort  Laramie.  The  Indians,  seeing  this  retreat,  became  very 
bold.  There  were  at  least  2,000  of  them,  Cheyennes  and  Sioux, 
and  without  making  an  attack  they  simply  harassed  him,  some- 
times forcing  a  fight ;  but  very  few  were  hurt.  Colonel  Cole  should 
have  parked  his  train,  placed  it  in  a  defensive  position  under  a 
good  guard,  and  then  mobilized  the  rest  of  his  force,  and,  with  what 
rations  he  had,  gone  after  the  Indians,  giving  them  battle  and 
forcing  the  fight  with  them.     lie  had   plenty  of  men. 

Cole  had  not  advanced  very  far  towards  Fort  Connor  when, 
on  September  ()th.  Colonel  Walker  and  liis  command  joined  him. 
Then  he  had  ])lenty  of  men  to  meet  all. the  Indians  in  the  covmtry, 
if  his  force  was  properly  handled.  When  this  fighting  commenced 
he  was  not  over  thirty  miles  from  where  Connor  fought  his  battle, 
and  Captain  Palmer  states  that  tliey  lieard  a  cannon.  Init  could 
not  tell  which  direction  the  noise  came  from.  Connor,  hearing 
nothing  from  Cole,  sent  out  ]Major  Xorth  witli  a  couple  of  Indian 
scouts  and  with  Bridger  as  guide.  They  got  over  into  the  Powder 
River  country  and  discovered  Cole's  trail.  During  Cole's  retreat 
uj)  the  Powder  there  came  a  fearful  snow-storm.  The  animals  hav- 
ing marched  so  far  without  grain,  were  already  very  much  exliaust- 
ed,  and  the  storm  lasting  three  days,  they  became  so  weak  that  they 
were  not  fit  to  use.  and  they  were  therefore  shot,  just  as  they 
stood  at  the  picket-line,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
Indians'  hands.  This  destruction  of  the  animals  and  the  burning 
of  all  their  equipment  was  about  the  first  thing  that  Major  Xorth 
struck,  and  of  course  he  experienced  a  great  anxiety,  fearing  that 
Cole  had  met  with  great  disaster,  and  immediately  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Connor,  who  at  once  sent  Sergeant  C.  L.  Thomas  with  two 
Pawnees  with  dispatches  to  Colonel  Cole  to  march  on  up  Powder 
Eiver  to  Fort  Connor,  where  he  would  find  supplies.  Cole's  troops 
seem  to  have  started  out  not  fully  prepared  for  such  a  trip,  especial- 
ly in  the  line  of  shoes  and  leggings,  although  they  were  carefully 
instructed  by  me  to  be  sure  to  take  a  surplus,  as  I  knew  the  coun- 
try. Cole's  excuse  is  that  while  he  made  ample  requisition,  the  Quar- 
termaster never  shipped  them,  and  so  when  he  reached  Omaha  he 
had  to  buy  such  as  he  could  find.  Colonel  Cole's  troops  seem  to  have 
kept  up  their  organization  and  their  fighting  qualities,  for  whenever 
they  met  the  Indians  they  always  whipped  them  ;  but  they  were  on 
the  retreat,  which  gave  every   advantage  to  the   Indians.     ^Mien 
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Cole's  tri)()])s  rcaclu'd  Fori  Coiiikh'  tlicy  were  in  n  deplorable  con- 
dition— ra,i;',U'('d.  hai'd'oolcd.  and  aliiiosl  wilhonl  r'ations  and  am- 
munition. 

The   Indians   snri'oimdin--    l-orl     Connoi-     at     this     time  had 

become  so  numerous  ihat  the  conunanding  oftii'cr  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  intrencli  the  post,  wliicli  shows  good  judgment;  but  Colonel 

Cole  complains  in  liis  ivpoi-t  that  ihe  ti'oops  weiv  made  lo  heli) 
do  this  intrenching.     SpeaJsing  of  tliis  he  savs: 

While  campcil  lici-c  i  Furt  ("oiiikhi  an  oceuirt'iiii'  took  place,  strange 
but  most  true,  whieh  as  an  integral  part  of  the  c-losing  iiistory  of  tiic  com- 
mand must  have  full  relation.  Some  thirty-six  hours  after  leacliing  this 
post,  a  fatigued  detail  of  400  men  was  oidei-ed  fioni  the  Second  Missouri 
Light  Artillery  to  work  '  on  the  eart  liwoiks  being  thrown  up  around  the 
place.  If  tile  s])irit  that  prompted  the  detail  expected  to  foice  its  ])rincij)les 
through  insubordination  or  rebtdlion,  it  was  disap])ointed.  What  a  sight  was 
here!  Four  hundred  ragged,  bare-footed  m(>n.  einaci;ited  with  fatigue,  who 
had  met  and  worsted  the  enemy  on  three  sexcfal  occasions,  maii-hed  np  in 
the  face  of  a  garrison  of  L'.ooo  or  more. 

T  don't  know  wliere  he  got  tlie  "i.ODO  troops,  as  all  the  1  roojis 
when  he  reached  Fort  Connor  were  two  companies  of  .Miehio'an  cav- 
alry, (ieiieral  Cotnior  then  not  ha\ing  reached  thai  post  ;  and  when 
he  did,  all  told  there  were  no]  •.'.0(1(1  troops  there.  Cole's  loss  w^as 
vovy  light. — nine  killed, — while  he  ehiims  to  ha\e  killed  rrom  -.^OO 
to  .^00  (if  the  Indians. 

It  was  \iT\  e\  ident  to  me  that  there  was  no  \cry  sexcre  fight- 
ing here;  it  was  simply  a  skirmish  on  a  retreat. 

Lieiitenant-( 'oloiiel  Walker's  column,  which  shifted  from  Fort 
Laramie  on  .\ugust  ''d,  iiio\cil  up  the  west  base  of  the  lUack  Hills, 
and  struck-  Cole's  column  on  .\ugust  ".'Oth  on  what  was  known  as 
Piney  Creek.  .M'ter  striking  Cole's  trail  he  bdlowed  it  a  short 
distance,  and  then  left  it  and  struck  I'owder  lv'i\er.  much  farther 
south  than  Cole  had,  and  on  reaching  the  ri\i'r  he  fell  right  into 
the  same  band  of  Indians  that  were  gathered  almig-  the  Powder 
Kiver  to  harass  Cole.  ||c,  too.  was  short  of  pro\  isions,  although 
he  Wits  e(piipped  to  lra\fl  \-er\  rapidly,  ha\ing  all  his  supplies  on 
])ack-niules.  .\s  soon  as  he  got  in  touch  wilh  ('ole  he  joine  I  him 
and  followed  him  to  l'"ort  Connor,  (ieiiei-al  Connor's  idea  was  to 
make  up  a  rapid-mo\ing  coluniii  of  about  i.OOd  men,  using  th(> 
[)ack-mul<'S  of  Walker,  and  then  combine  his  and  Cole's  troops  to 
mo\-e  on  a  line  farther  to  the  west  and  follow  these  Indians  to  the 
British  Possessions  if  necessary.  lie  had  the  ammunition,  e(pii|H 
meiit  and  everxthing  at   l''ort   Connor  to  lit  out   these  (\dumns  with. 
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As  near  as  tlicv  could  estimate  there  wei-e  about   (ijioo   hidiaus  all 
told. 

The  waiiim-i'oad  train  thai  stalled  i'l'oin  Sioux  Cilv  imdci- 
Colonel  Sawvei""s  eiii:iiici'i'iiii:-  |iarty,  with  two  coiniiaiiics  of  the 
Fifth  United  States  \'oluiitcor  Infant  ry  undiT  the  coniiiiaiid  of 
Captain  George  X.  W'illit'oi'd.  that  wci'e  to  o|)cii  a  wai;on-road  iVoin 
Sioux  City  up  the  Xiohrara  Ki\i'i'  by  a  short  I'outc  to  the  north  end 
of  the  Black  Hills,  iiitondcil  to  ci'oss  to  I'owdci-  l>i\cr  and  then 
to  the  south  end  of  the  I)i;r  Horn  Monntains.  niakinu-  a  dii'cct  end- 
grant  route  into  ^lontana.  As  soon  as  I  hcai'd  of  the  inst  I'uct  ions 
given  this  expedition  I  got  woi'd  t''  Colonel  Saw  yei'  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  1ra\cl  on  that  route;  that  he  must  keep  to 
the  south  end  of  the  lUaek  Hill>  and  follow  np  the  North  IMatte 
until  he  struck  wliat  was  known  as  the  Uozeman  ti'ail.  that  was  laid 
out  in  IStid  hy  some  emigrants  going  into  Montana.  This  was  the 
trail  that  Connoi'  had  taken  on  his  ronte  to  Tongue  jlixci'.  it  was 
feasible  all  the  way  fi'oiii  the  IMatte  to  Montana.  Colonel  Sawyei- 
paid  no  attention  to  this  information,  hut  kept  on  his  oi'iginal 
route  until  he  got  into  the  hi'ake-<  of  the  l*owder  iiixci'.  not  nci'N' 
far  fi'oni  wheiv  Cole  strnck  th"ni.  When  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  liiver.  he  ascertaine(l  hy  his  own  guide  that  it  was  impossible 
to  advance  anv  faither  in  that  ilirection:  (•onse(|nenll\ .  he  had  to 
retrace  his  steps.  On  the  second  day  they  were  attacked  hy  a  lai'ge 
band  of  Indians:  evidt'Utlx'  the  Clu-yennes  and  Sioux  that  after- 
wards attackeil  ('olouels  ("oleand  \\';ilker.  'Idiesi'  Indians  kept  them 
corralled  nearlx  four  days  and  ni;:hts,  fighting  thi'ongh  the  day  ami 
withdrawing  at  night,  only  to  begin  their  hostilities  at  dawn;  but 
finding  that  their  efforts  onl\  resulted  in  many  being  killeil.  they 
abandoned  the  siege  and  left,  going  -.outh.  sti'iking  Cole's  trail  on 
August  "-i'^d.  which  they  followe(l,  and  on  the  ".'."id  ('olonel  Saw\ei- 
mai'ched  into  Fort  ('oniioi'.  While  ('aplain  W'illiford  does  not  sa>' 
that  he  took  chai'ge  of  this  ti'ain.  that  is  a  fact.  II"  took-  ehai'ge  of 
it  and  kept  it  until  he  got  to  FoU  Connor.  lie  was  a  splendid 
officer  and  it  was  through  his  good  judgment  and  his  ability  as  a 
soldier  that  he  saved  the  whole  outfit.  The  lient  I  Joys,  who  wei'c 
at  the  head  of  the  Cbexcnnes,  would  conniiunicate  with  Sawyer  and 
get  him  to  send  out  ])ersons  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  them, 
and  whoever  was  sent  inside  their  lines  was  held  prisonei-,  the  idea 
being  to  wear  Sawyer's  force  out  by  this  means.  But  they  stiaiek 
the  wrono-  man  in  Captain  \\'illifoi-d,  who,  comprehending  the  sit- 
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nation,  attacked  the  Indians.  I  knew  Williford  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  he  was  a  very  efficient  officer.  At  Fort  Connor  I  relieved  Willi- 
ford, his  men  beino-  mostly  Ijarefooted.  and  i>ut  Colonel  Kidd  of 
the  Michigan  Cavalry,  in  cDmniand.  with  a  suitable  escort,  and  in- 
structed him  to  follow  the  Connor  trail  nntil  they  struck  Tongue 
River,  and  then  to  swing  towards  the  Yellowstone  and  strike  the 
trail  up  that  river  to  Bozeinan.  This  train,  when  they  got  nearly 
oi)})osite  to  where  General  Connor  fought,  was  again  attacked  by 
the  Indians :  Imt  Colonel  Kidd  numaged  to  get  news  to  General 
Connor  and  he  sent  two  or  three  companies  of  his  command  to  the 
rescue.  They  were  absent  while  he  fought  his  battle  on  Tongue 
Eiver.  They  drove  off  tlie  Indians,  and  i-elieved  the  train,  which 
reached  ]\[ontana  in  safety. 

Early  in  8e])tember  I  reached  Fort  Connor — before  General 
Cole  and  Colonel  Wan\er  had  concentrated  there — and  gave  instruc- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  autliorities  at  Washington,  forward- 
ed to  me  l)y  (General  ro])e.  to  withdraw  all  th(>  troops  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie, and  sto])  all  their  operations  against  the  Indians,  and  endeavor 
to  bring  them  in  foi-  a  consultation,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  an 
agreement  as  to  the  cessation  of  all  hostilities.  This  was  a  fatal 
mistake.  When  1  received  this  dispatcii  from  (ieneral  Pope,  on 
Au'iust  .'Ust,  I  sent  the  following  message  to  him  : 

Headquarters  V.   S.  Forces. 
Fort  Laramie.  I).\kota  Territory.  August  31,  ISG.j. 
Mdjor-Griicrdl  John  I'oitc.  »S7.  Louix.  Mo.: 

I  consider  the  Indian  nuitrers  here  of  so  nuuli  iini)orrance.  and  know- 
ing no  one  can  judjie  of  them  so  well  as  when  he  is  on  the  fcround.  that  I 
desire  to  make  a  projKJsition  to  the  Government.  If  the  (ioveriunent  will 
allow  me  to  keep  General  Connor  in  the  field  with  not  to  exceed  2.(K)0  men 
of  his  present  force,  leaving;  the  forces  yon  have  designated  to  garrison 
posts  on  the  i)lains,  I  will  settle  these  Indian  difficulties  before  spring  sat- 
isfactorily to  the  Government,  and  bring  about  a  peace  that  will  be  lasting. 
I  may  do  it  in  a  montli  or  two  :  or  it  m;iy  be  longer.  The  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  (lovernment  will  be  the  pay  of  that  number  of  troops  for  the 
time  detained.  All  the  stores,  forage,  etc..  to  support  them  are  here  and 
<n  route.  As  soon  as  we  settle  with  them  we  can  send  these  troops  in  and 
take  2.<K)()  more  from  our  posts  in  addition  and  muster  them  out.  (ieneral 
Connor  left  Powder  River  with  sixty  days'  supplies,  and  I  am  satisfied  if 
we  will  allow  him  he  will  settle  the  matter  before  he  returns.  Should  he 
come  back  by  our  orders  without  settling  the  matter,  the  entire  Indian 
tribes  will  be  down  on  our  lines,  and  we  will  have  our  hands  full,  and  more 
too.  The  forces  for  Utah  I  will  soon  have  on  the  road,  and  when  Connor 
gets  back  he  can  go  right  there.  G.  M.  Dodge. 

Major-General. 

General  C*onnor,  after  getting  news  of  the  position  of  Cole's 
and  Walker's  forces,  moved  Ijack  with  his  forces  to  Fort  Connor, 
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with  a  view  of  taking  command  of  Cole's  and  ^Yalkers  forces  and 
organizing-  them  into  two  columns — one  a  light  column  with  pack- 
mules,  and  the  other  with  the  trains. — and  tlicn  In  follow  and  at- 
tack the  Indians  that  had  been  hghting  Cole  and  Walker.  When 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Connor  he  found  my  dispatches,  which,  of  course, 
changed  his  whole  pitlicv.  He  knew  then  where  all  the  Indians 
were  located.  'I'hey  had  all  been  forced  away  from  the  traveled 
lines  to  protect  their  villages,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time — 
weeks  or  months — before  we  would  ]\:\\r  coniiuered  a  peace  that 
the  Indians  would  have  recognized. 

The  dispatches  which  I  sent  from  Foi-v  Lai-amie  l)i-ought  an  an- 
swer from  General  Grant  to  the  effeet  that  the  autlioi'ities  at  Wash- 
ington were  determined  to  stop  all  eani|)aigns  against  the  Indians. 
They  had  been  made  to  believe  l>y  tlie  Interior  Department  that 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  withdraw  the  troops  and  the  Indians 
would  come  in  and  make  peace.  On  my  i-eturn  fi-om  Foi't  Connor, 
when  I  reached  the  Xorth  Platte  I  sent  tlii>  dispatch  : 

Major-Gcncral  John  Fo,>c.  St.  Louis:      Hohskshoe.  ^.'vU-m\n~v   l.",.   IS.;',. 

Arrived  here  toda.y  on  m.v  return  from  Powder  Kiver.  That  post  is 
well  located,  right  in  heart  of  Indian  country,  and  is  an  imi)orlant  post, 
The  Indians'  trails  all  cross  at  oi  near  it,  and  it  will  have  sood  effect  here- 
after in  holding  in  check  Indians.  Have  not  heard  from  (ieneral  Connor 
since  August  24.  We  cannot  reach  him  now.  They  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  work  on  Powder  River ;  got  up  stockade  and  commenced  Quartermaster 
buildings;  well  under  way.  Great  lack  of  Quartermaster's  stores  up  there, 
the  Powder  River  stores  not  having  reached  Tiaraniic  yet.  From  Laramie 
to  Powder  River,  then  to  Virginia  City,  is  an  cxccllciil  wagon-road  ;  good 
grass,  water,  and  wood  all  the  way,  and  the  most  direct  road  that  can 
be  got.  The  travel  over  it  in  another  season  will  be  immense:  it  saves 
at  least  450  miles  in  distance.  After  the  Indiars  attacked  Colonel  Sawyer's 
wagon-road  party  and  failed  in  their  attempt,  they  held  a  i)arlcy.  Colonel 
Bent's  sons,  George  and  Charles  Bent,  appeared  on  part  of  Indians,  and 
Colonel  Sawyer  gave  them  a  wagon-load  of  goods  to  let  him  go  undisturbed, 
Captain  Williford,  commanding  escort,  not  agreeing  to  it.  The  Indians 
accepted  proposition  and  agreed  to  it.  Iml  after  rereiving  the  goods  they 
attacked  party;  killed  three  men.  r.eut  said  liial  lliere  was  one  condition 
on  which  the  Cheyeunes  would  treat:  viz..  (he  hanging  by  (Government  of 
Colonel  Chivington.  He  also  said  tlial  llie  Indians  considered  that  they 
were  strong  enough  to  fight  the  (4overnment  :  prel'erred  to  do  it;  that  they 
knew  the  Government  would  withdraw  troops  in  fall  :  then  they  would 
have  it  all  their  own  way  again.  Expressed  great  fear  about  Connor,  and 
said  they  were  concentrating  everything  to  meet  him,  which  is  true.  Since 
he  left  no  Indians  have  troubled  the  mail-  or  telegraph-lines,  but  are  all 
moving  north,  stragglers  and  ail.  At  Fort  Connor  tliey  kill  a  few  of  them 
as  they  pass  every  few  days.  'J'iiere  is  cjne  liand  of  Arai)alioes  in  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains,  who  are  committing  dejjredations  around  Denver,  on  Cache 
La  Poudre  and  Big  Thompson  Creeks.  They  belong  to  the  band  that  was 
at  Cow  Creek  treaty.  I  shall  be  in  Laramie  tomorrow  ;  see  (ieneral  Whea- 
ton ;  thence  to  Denver.  P.ent  also  said  that  some  of  tribes  had  agreed  to 
make  peace  on  Missouri  River,  but  they  were  doing  this  to  keep  us  from 
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sending  a  force  that  way.  These  Bent  boys  were  educated  in  St.  Louis.  One 
has  been  with  Price  in  the  rebel  Army ;  was  captured.  His  father  got 
him  released  and  took  him  to  his  ranch  on  the  Arkansas  River,  when  he 
joined  the  Cheyennes,  of  which  he  is  a  half-breed.  He  was  dressed  in  one 
of  our  staff  officer's   uniforms.  G.   M.   Dodge, 

Major-Oeneral. 

On  General  Connor''s  arrival  at  Fort  Connor  he  wired  me  the 
results  of  the  campaign  and  protested  strenuously  against  the  order 
stopping  it,  saying  he  was  then  in  condition  and  position  to  close 
it,  conquer  the  Indians,  and  force  a  lasting  peace.  On  receipt  of 
his  report  I  sent  this  dispatch : 

Central  City,  Colo.,  September  27,  18G5. 
Major-General  John  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

On  August  28th,  General  Connor  surprised  Medicine  Man's  band  of 
Indians  on  Tongue  River  ;  killed  fifty  ;  captured  village,  all  winter  provi- 
sions, and  GOO  horses — all  the  stock  they  had.  On  the  1st  of  September 
the  right  column,  under  Colonel  Cole,  had  a  fight  with  the  Sioux,  Chey- 
ennes, and  Arapahoes.  on  Powder  River,  and  whipped  them.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  3d  of  September  attacked  them  again,  driving  them  down  Powder 
River  ten  miles.  Next  morning  at  daylight  attacked  again,  light  lasting 
until  10  a.  m.,  when  Indians  were  defeated  with  loss  of  200  killed.  They 
fled  in  every  direction,  losing  large  number  of  horses,  camp  equipage,  provi- 
sions, etc.  On  8th  instant.  Colonel  Walker,  commanding  center  column, 
who  was  in  advance  of  Colonel  Cole,  met  Indians  in  large  force.  Colonel 
Cole  came  up  and  after  a  short  but  spirited  engagement  they  totally  routed 
Indians,  driving  them  in  every  direction  with  great  loss,  several  of  prin- 
cipal chiefs  being  killed  in  this  fight.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September 
a  severe  snow-storm  raged,  n  which  400  of  Colonel  Cole's  horses  perished. 
I  was  in  that  storm  on  Powder  River.  It  was  very  severe,  and  I  lost  several 
animals.  Our  total  loss  in  all  the  engagements  not  more  than  fifty  killed  and 
wounded,  including  one  officer.  Colonel  Cole  or  Colonel  Walker  had  not 
communicated  with  General  Connor  and  were  on  Powder  River,  but  bj'  this 
time  they  have  communicated,  as  they  had  ascertained  where  General  Con- 
nor's column  was.  (i.   M.   Dodge, 

Major-General. 

General  Connor,  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  moved  south 
from  Fort  Connor  to  distribute  at  the  different  posts  where  they  had 
been  assigned,  the  forces  not  ordered  to  be  mustered  out.  As  soon 
as  he  started  south  to  Fort  Laramie  the  Indians  followed  him  and 
swarmed  immediately  on  the  overland  routes,  both  the  ISTorth  and 
South  Platte,  reaching  even  as  far  as  the  Arkansas,  and  committed 
great  depredations.  The  troops  along  those  lines  had  been  mus- 
tered out,  and  the  regular-army  force  that  was  to  take  their  places 
had  not  arrived.  It  was  a  harvest  for  the  Indians.  In  my  absence 
General  Pope  had  assigned  to  the  different  districts  regular-army 
officers  for  permanent  command.  They  were  to  take  the  places  of 
the  volunteers.  Under  my  instructions  I  immediately  sent  word 
to  the  Indians  to  come  to  Fort  Laramie  for  the  purpose  of  a  consul- 
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tation.  To  accomplish  this  I  sent  out  the  best-posted  guides  (using 
chiefs,  sub-chiefs,  half-breeds  of  friendly  Indians)  that  I  knew  on 
the  plains,  to  each  of  the  hostile  tribes  asking  thoni  to  come  into 
Fort  Laramie.  I  instructed  the  messengers  to  tell  them  that  if  any 
of  their  people  had  gone  to  tlie  jMissouri  Eivor  for  peaceable  pur- 
poses to  let  them  go,  but  to  bring  in  all  that  were  left,  providing 
they  felt  disposed  to  settle  without  delay.  I  sent  them  word  that 
if  they  did  not  come  in  and  settle  they  would  find  that  (uir  suiumer 
campaign  was  only  a  tasie  of  what  they  would  get  lliis  Avinter,  for 
we  would  give  them  no  rest.  \  posted  ihc  district  couimanders  thor- 
oughly, telling  them  what  we  wanted  was  to  settle  with  llic  Indians 
before  they  discovered  the  smallness  of  our  forces  on  the  plains.  I 
told  them  they  might  say,  also,  that  all  of  the  Indians  south  of  the 
Arkansas  had  made  peace,  and  gave  instructions  that  they  be  told 
al)out  the  battle  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  on  Powder 
and  Tongue  Rivers.  I  sent  the  district  commanders  word  to  show 
Big  Ribs,  one  of  my  messengers,  the  forces  at  their  posts,  and  to 
impress  upon  him  our  ])ower.  The  effect  of  this  ap})('al  to  the  dif- 
ferent tril)es  was  that  eai'ly  in  the  spring  of  tSlili  we  got  together 
at  Fort  Laramie  the  principal  cliiefs  and  the  head  men  of  the  North 
Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  the  diU'ei'ent  tribes  of  the  Sioux,  when 
a  council  was  held. 

I  had  instructed  General  Fi'ank  Wheaton,  who  commanded 
at  Fort  Laramie,  that  we  would  agree  to  almost  anything  to  bring 
a  permanent  peace  except  to  allow  the  rndinns  to  come  down  to 
the  North  Platte  and  oceujjy  the  country  through  which  (he  new 
military  road  was  laid  out  to  Bozeman,  Mont.  Our  troops,  in  passing 
up  the  east  base  of  the  Black  Hills,  had  discovered  gold.  There 
were  Colora(hi  and  California  Regiments  in  the  commands,  and 
I  knew,  and  so  did  General  Connor,  that  many  were  preparing, 
as  soon  as  a  treaty  was  made,  to  go  back  into  that  country  and 
prospect  it,  and  I  gave  that  reason  to  the  Indians  foi-  holding  them 
north  of  the  Belle  Fourche  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River;  but  that 
country  was  their  best  hunting-ground.  They  were  perfectly  willing 
to  give  up  all  the  country  south  of  the  Platte  River,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  tlie  building  of  tlie  I'nioii  I'acilic  I'oad  oi'  with  any 
of  the  overland  routes  up  (he  \oit1i  or  South  I'latte:  but  they 
would  not  consent  to  give  up  the  IMack  Hills  iiortli  of  the  North 
Platte.  Finally  we  made  an  agreement  with  them  that  they  should 
occupy  the  country  north  of  the  North  Platte  River  until  such  time 
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as  the  Government  should  see  proper  to  send  a  commission  out  to 
negotiate  a  permanent  peace  with  them.  I  gave  instructions  to 
tell  tliem  that  if  the  white  men  went  into  their  territory  and  we 
did  not  keep  them  out,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  knew  that 
would  deter  any  Avhite  man  going  in  there,  and  as  long  as  they  kept 
the  peace,  we  would.  Red  Cloud,  who  had  then  come  to  the  head 
of  the  Ogalalla  baud  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  this  conference,  and  was  backed  by  such  chiefs  as  Spotted  Tail, 
Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses,  Big  Eibs,  and  the  Bent  boys  on  behalf 
of  the  Cheyennes.  He  declared  that  they  would  never  give  up  their 
country  north  of  the  Platte.  "You  may  take  my  country,"  said 
Red  Cloud,  "but  I  will  mark  every  mile  of  that  Bozeman  trail 
from  the  JN'orth  Platte  to  Yellowstone  with  the  bodies  of  your 
soldiers ;"  and  this  he  pretty  nearly  accomplished.  This  agreement, 
made  at  Fort  Laramie,  accomplished  nothing.  During  the  years 
1866,  1867  and  1868  the  Indians  swarmed  across  the  lines  agreed 
upon  and  occupied  the  country,  especially  along  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  was  then  being  constructed  through  that  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  to  send  in  additional  troops,  and  all  the  military  posts 
over  the  country  had  to  be  re-occupied  the  same  as  they  had  been 
before.  The  Government  endeavored  to  again  reach  these  Indians 
through  a  peace  commission  in  1868.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  it  was  composed  of  General  Harney  and 
others.  They  visited  me  at  Fort  Sanders,  Wyo.,  before  they  went 
to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  wished  to  know  my  reasons 
for  the  position  I  took  in  the  consultation  of  1866.  I  then  told 
General  Sherman  that  my  soldiers  had  found  gold  in  all  the  streams 
heading  in  the  Black  Hills  north  of  the  North  Platte,  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  allowed  those  Indians  to  come  to  the  North  Platte 
under  a  treaty  of  peace,  he  would  not  be  across  the  Missouri  River 
on  his  return  before  that  country  would  be  covered  by  prospectors 
from  California  and  Colorado.  General  Sherman  answered  that 
their  instructions  were  to  make  such  a  peace  and  they  were  sent 
there  to  do  it,  and,  sure  enough,  they  did;  and  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  made  the  miners  poured  into  the  country.  One  of  the  first 
mines  that  was  discovered  was  the  Homestake  or  Homestead.  Sit- 
ting Bull,  who  had  taken  part  in  this  treaty  and  whose  country 
was  the  Black  Hills,  sent  in  protest  after  protest,  demanding  that 
the  Government  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  drive 
the  miners  out,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.    The  miners  and 
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settlers  poured  into  the  Black  Hills  countrv  and  drove  the  Indians 
out,  and  Sitting  Bull  said  in  a  conference  he  had  with  some  of  the 
Army  officers  in  the  70's  that  if  the  Govei'iiniciil  did  not  protect 
their  territory  as  provided  in  tlic  treaty,  they  would  themselves; 
and  they  started  to  do  it.  The  massacres  of  that  year  came  from 
his  hand,  tlie  trouljles  linally  endinu'  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Custer 
Regiment  in  1876.  While  this  was  a  hon-il)le  event,  the  Indians, 
under  the  treaty,  were  fully  justified  in  it.  During  this  same  time 
Red  Cloud  occupied  the  Bozeman  trail.  He  killed  emigrants,  he- 
sides  murdering  Captain  Fetterman  and  his  com})any  at  Fort  Phil 
Kearney,  and  other  troops  located  at  the  posts  that  we  estahlishod 
along  there  in  1860.  such  as  Forts  Reno,  McKinney,  I*hil  Kearney, 
and  C.  F.  Smith.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Custer  massacre  that 
these  Indians  were  brought  to  time  and  put  on  reservations;  since 
then  peace  has  prevailed. 

The  Government  had  the  same  difficulty  on  the  Arkansas 
River  route  that  we  had  on  the  Platte  routes  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  1867,  and  1868.  Tlie  Indians  that  had  made  the  agreement 
with  Colonel  Leavenworth  were  all  committing  depredations  until 
finally  the  Government  sent  General  Sheridan  there  with  instruc- 
tions to  punish  them.  '^Fhey  tried-  to  play  the  same  game  witli 
Sheridan  that  they  had  played  with  us,  but  he  would  have  none 
of  it.  There  was  no  one  in  Washington  who  would  force  him  to 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  the  peace  commission,  flis  troops,  under 
Colonels  Custer,  Evans,  and  others,  fought  three  battles  south  of 
the  Arkansas,  noticeably  wiping  out  some  bands,  and  making  them 
give  up  their  prisoners,  stop  their  munh'rs,  and  go  on  reservations 
in  the  Indians'  territory.  From  that  time  mi  they  have  been  peace- 
able. 

We  were  much  better  ]n"epared.  in  ibe  fall  of  186."),  Iiofh  on 
the  Arkansas  and  on  the  Yellowstone,  to  conquer  these  Indians. 
We  had  got  up  to  their  villages  and  had  plenty  of  troops,  ])lenty 
of  provisions,  and  plenty  of  clothing,  and  could  carr\  on  the  cani- 
paigii  through  the  winter,  if  necessary;  and  so,  if  we  had  allowed 
General  Ford  or  General  Sanborn  to  have  gone  forward  with  the 
columns  and  punish  those  southern  Indians,  they  would  have  made 
a  permanent  peace.  But  the  fact  is  the  Indians  did  not  give  up 
until  they  were  thoroughly  thrashed  and  made  to  recognize  the 
|towei'  and   antlioi'itv  of  the   (iovernment. 
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The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  the  Indian 
problem  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  sensible  man.  They 
were  treated  the  same  as  foreign  nations;  and  Avhile  they  made 
treaties  they  never  carried  out  their  part  of  them,  l^reaking  them 
whenever  the  trend  of  civilization  westward  interfered  Avith  them 
in  any  way.  The  Government  attempted  to  deal  with  and  govern 
the  Indians  with  civil  agents  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  enforce 
peace  through  the  military  authorities.  This  caiised  friction ;  and 
deception  and  cheating  in  the  su[)plying  of  them  through  their  con- 
tractors and  civil  agents  brought  untold  (•oin])laints.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  treated  the  Indians  as  a  ward  tliat  tliey  were  bound 
to  protect,  as  the  English  did.  they  would  liave  liad  very  little 
trouble  in  handling  them.  The  military  t'orc-e  would  liave  held  all 
conferences  witii  them;  fed  them  wlien  tliey  needed  it:  located 
them  in  an  early  day  on  unoccupied  good  liunting-grounds ;  and 
finally,  as  civilization  moved  into  tlicir  territories  and  as  their 
tribes  wasted  away,  would  have  gixcji  tliciu  reservations  where  the 
Government  from  the  money  they  recei\ed  from  the  lands  tlie 
Indians  claimed,  could  have  kept  and  fed  them  without  any  great 
burden  or  cost.  In  all  the  davs  of  Indian  warfare  and  treaties, 
tliere  never  was  such  a  farce,  or  failure  to  comprehend  the  frontier 
situation,  as  in  the  years  1865  and  1866,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  take  advantage  of  the  comprehensive  plans  instituted 
by  the  military  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  great  expenditures 
made,  and  to  punish  the  Indians  as  they  deserved,  brought,  in  after 
years,  greater  expenditures  and  more  disturbances  than  ever. 

Early  in  the  campaign,  after  General  Po|)e  had  made  known 
his  views  to  the  Government,  he  requested  me  to  write  fully  mine 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  had  charge  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  who  was  from  my  state,  and  I  sent  hiiu  this  letter: 

Headquarters  Departmext  of  the  Missouri. 

8t.   Louis.  Mo..  .June  22.   1SG5. 
Hon.  James  Harlan,  Secretary  of  ihc  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Copies  of  Senator  Doolittle's  and  Commissioner  Dole's 
letters  to  you  of  dates  May  31  and  June  12  have  been  furnished  me.  My 
acquaintance  with  you  leads  me  to  Ijelieve  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  get 
at  the  real  facts  of  our  Indian  difficulties  and  the  best  methods  for  putting 
an  end  to  them.  So  far  as  Senator  Doolittle's  letter  refers  to  "some  general 
getting  up  of  an  Indian  war  on  his  own  hook"  and  for  his  own  purposes, 
I  shall  indulge  no  reply.  You  know  me,  and  if  it  was  intended  in  any  way 
to  apply  to  me  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  how  much  credence  should  be  at- 
tached to  it.  My  sincere  desire  is  to  terminate  these  Indian  troubles,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  I  am  allowed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
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now  being  pursued  townrd  tliciii  I  will  liave  peace  with  them  before  another 
emigration  cros^-es  the  plains.  Wlim  1  assumed  eommand  of  tiie  former 
Department  of  Kansas  I  found  all  the  important  Indian  tribes  on  the  plains 
in  oi)en  hostility  against  us.  Whether  it  was  tlie  fault  of  the  white  man  or 
the  Indian,  the  fact  was  patent.  They  were  holding  the  entire  overland 
route  from  Julesburg  to  Junction  Station,  had  destroyed  the  telegraph-lines, 
captured  trains,  burned  ranches,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children 
indiscriminately.  I  soon  stopi)ed  those  i)roceedings,  opened  our  bi'oken 
lines  of  communication;  rei)aired.  so  far  as  possible,  the  injury  done; 
pushed  troops  out  there,  and  then  tried  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the 
Indians.  On  the  southern  route  I  found  a  similar  state  of  affairs  existing. 
The  Indians  were  on  the  warpath,  and  I  at  once  started  exi)editions  against 
them,  learning  of  which  Colonel  Leavenworth,  Iinlian  Agent,  informed  me 
that  he  could  make  peace  with  them  ;  that  we  were  at  fault,  etc.  I  stopped 
my  expeditions  on  the  southern  route  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  He  started  for  their  camps ;  they  robbed  him,  stole  his 
mules,  and  he  hardly  escaped  with  his  scalp;  and  on  his  return  stated  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  make  peace  with  them.  I  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  started  for  the  Indians  again,  and 
had  just  got  my  forces  under  way  when  the  committee,  of  which  Senator 
Doolittle  is  a  member,  reached  Fort  Larned.  and  after  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Leavenworth,  gave  orders  for  the  expeditionary  movements  to  stop. 
The  grounds  for  this  action  the  Senator  gives  in  his  letter.  I  was  then 
aware  that  the  Indians  were  moving  north  to  attack  that  line,  and  was 
moving  two  columns  in  concert  with  Ceneral  Ford  to  intercept  and  punish 
them ;  and  I  at  that  time  telegraphed  that  the  tribes  spoken  of  by  Senator 
Doolittle  were  on  their  way  north  to  attack  our  trains.  They  had  then 
driven  out  all  traders,  made  a  treaty  with  the  southern  Indians  and  Texans. 
and  sent  me  word  that  they  wanted  no  peace. 

Within  ten  days  from  the  time  Senator  Doolittle  and  his  party  left 
Fort  Larned,  and  before  I  had  time  to  countermand  their  orders  and  get  my 
troops  disposed,  the  Indians  attacked  the  posts  and  trains  all  along  the 
line,  running  off  stock,  capturing  trains,  etc.,  murdering  men,  and  showing 
conclusively  that  they  were  determined  on  war  at  all  hazards.  Our  over- 
tures to  them,  as  well  as  those  of  the  agents  sent  out  by  General  Carle- 
ton,  were  treated  with  disdain.  From  Fort  Laramie  I  sent  word  to  the 
Sioux,  Cheyennes,  etc.,  that  if  they  wanted  peace  to  come  in  and  stop  their 
hostilities.  A  few  of  each  tribe  responded  by  coming  in:  iln'  rest  refused, 
and  indicated  their  purposes  and  feelings  l)y  attacking  the  posts  west  of 
Fort  Laramie,  and  on  Laramie  Plains,  murdering,  stealing,  etc.  I  under- 
took to  remove  the  friendly  Indians  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Fort  Kearney,  in 
order  to  get  them  away  from  the  troubles.  When  about  sixt.v  miles  south 
of  Fort  Laramie  they  attacked  their  guard,  killed  a  captain  and  four  pri- 
vates, turned  upon  five  of  their  chiefs  who  were  disposed  to  be  friendly, 
killed  them,  and  then  escaped,  leaving  their  camps,  etc.,  in  our  hands ;  so 
that  now  we  have  every  Indian  tribe  capable  of  mischief  from  the  British 
Possessions  on  the  north  to  the  Red  Kiver  on  the  south,  at  war  with  us, 
while  the  whites  are  backing  them  uj).  These  facts,  it  appears  to  me,  are 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  letters  of  Senator  Doolittle  and  Commissioner 
Dole.  That  these  Indians  have  been  greatly  wronged  I  liave  no  doubt,  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  agents  who  have  been  connected  with  them  are  as 
much  to  blame  as  any  one  else.  So  far  as  the  Chivington  fight  was 
concerned,  it  occurred  before  I  assumed  command.  I  condemned  it,  and  I 
have  issued  orders  that  no  such  acts  will  be  lolcraicd  or  allowed;  that  the 
Indians  on  the  warpath  must  be  fought  whei-ever  and  whenever  found,  but 
no  outrages  or  barbarities  must  be  committed.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  effectually  settle  these  troubles  is  for  us  to  move  our  columns 
directly  into  their  ccnintry,  punish  them  when  we  find  them,  show  them  our 
power,  and  at  th(>  same  time  givi'  them  to  know  that   we  are  ready  to  make 
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peace  with  them — not,  however,  by  paying  them  for  murdering  our  people 
and  plundering  our  trains  and  post^-.  Init  by  informing  them  that  if  they  will 
refrain  from  further  hostilities  they  shall  not  be  molested ;  that  neither 
agents  nor  citizens  shall  be  allowed  to  go  amoMg  them  to  swindle  them ; 
that  we  will  protect  them  in  their  rights  ;  that  we  will  enforce  compliance 
with  our  part  of  the  treaty,  and  will  require  them  to  do  the  same  on  their 
part.  Let  them  ask  for  peace.  We  should  keep  citizens  out  of  their 
country.  The  class  of  men  sent  among  them  as  agents  go  there  for  no  good 
purpose.  They  take  positions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money  out 
of  the  Indians  by  swindling  them,  and  so  long  as  they  can  do  this  they 
shield  them  in  their  crimes. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  who  stands  up  so  boldly  for  the  southern  In- 
dians, was  dismissed  from  the  United  States  service.  He  "blows  hot  and 
cold"  with  singular  grace.  To  my  officers  he  talks  war  to  the  knife ;  to 
Senator  Doolittle  and  others  he  talks  peace.  Irdeed.  he  is  all  things  to  all 
men.  When  officers  of  the  army  deal  with  these  Indians,  if  they  mistreat 
them,  we  have  a  certain  remedy  for  their  cases.  They  can  be  dismissed 
and  disgraced,  while  Indian  agents  can  only  be  displaced  by  others  perhaps 
no  better.  Now  I  am  confident  we  can  settle  these  Indian  difficulties  in 
the  manner  I  have  indicated.  The  Indians  say  to  me  that  they  will  treat 
with  an  officer  of  the  army  (a  bra\e),  in  all  of  whom  they  seem  to  have 
confidence,  while  they  despise  and  suspect  civilian  agents  and  citizens,  by 
whom  they  say  they  have  been  deceived  and  swindled  so  much  that  they 
I)Ut  no  trust  in  their  words.  I  have  given  orders  to  the  commanders  of  each 
of  my  columns  that  when  they  have  met  and  whipped  these  Indians,  or 
even  before,  if  they  have  an  opportunity,  to  arrange,  if  possible,  an  in- 
formal treaty  with  them  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  whatever  they 
agree  to  do.  to  live  to  strictly,  allowing  no  one.  either  citizen  or  soldier,  to 
break  it.  I  shall  myself  go  out  on  the  plains  in  a  few  weeks  and  try  to  get 
an  interview  with  the  chiefs  and  if  possible  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of 
affairs  ;  but  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  that  pays  them  for 
the  outrages  they  have  committed,  or  that  hires  them  to  keep  the  peace. 
Such  treaties  last  just  as  long  as  they  think  them  for  their  benefit,  and 
no  longer.  As  soon  as  the  sugar,  coffee,  powder,  lead,  etc.,  that  we  give 
them,  is  gone,  they  make  war  to  get  us  to  give  them  more.  We  must  first 
punish  them  until  we  make  them  fear  us  and  respect  our  power,  and  then 
we  must  ourselves  live  strictly  up  to  the  treaties  made.  No  one  desires 
more  than  I  do  to  effect  a  permanent  peace  with  these  Indians,  and  such  is 
the  desire  of  every  officer  under  me.  all  of  whom  agree  in  the  method  sug- 
gested for  bringing  it  about. 

Very  many  of  these  officers  on  the  plains  have  been  there  for  years, 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  these  Indians  and  their  character,  and  my  own 
opinions  in  this  matter  are  founded  not  alone  from  my  experience  and  ob- 
servations since  I  have  commanded  here,  but  also  with  intercourse  with 
them  on  the  plains  during  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  war.  in  which 
time  I  met  and  had  dealings  with  nearly  every  tribe  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Until  hostilities  cease  I  trust  that  you  will  keep  all  agents, 
citizens  and  traders  ao'ay  from  them.  When  peace  is  made  with  them,  if 
civilian  agents  and  citizens  are  sent  among  them,  send  those  who  you  know 
to  be  of  undoubted  integrity.  I  know  yon  desire  to  do  so.  and  from  the 
appointments  you  have  already  made  I  believe  you  will  be  successful.  My 
plan,  however,  would  be  to  keep  these  Indians  under  the  care  of  officers  of 
the  army,  stationed  in  their  country  ;  that  what  is  given  them  be  given  by 
these  officers,  and  that  all  citizens,  agents  and  traders  should,  while  among 
them,  be  subject  to  their  (the  officers')  supervision  and  police  regulations. 
In  this  way  I  have  no  doubt  these  Indians  can  be  kept  in  their  own  coun- 
try, their  outrages  stopped,  and  our  overland  routes  kept  safe.  Now,  not 
a  train  or  coach  of  any  kind  can  cross  the  plains  in  safety  without  being 
guarded,  and  I  have  over  3,000  miles  of  route  to  protect  and  guard.     The 
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statement  that  the  Sand  Creek  affair  was  the  first  Indian  aj;.nre^sion  is  a 
mistalie.  For  months  prior  to  that  affair  the  Indians  liad  heen  attaeliing 
onr  trains,  posts,  and  ranches:  iiad  roi)hed  the  emigrants  and  mnrdered  any 
l}nrt.v  lliey  considered  too  wealv  to  defend  th<Mnselves. 

The  theory  liiat  we  cannot  punish  tliese  Indians  effectually,  and  that 
we  must  make  or  accept  any  kind  of  a  peace  in  order  to  hold  our  overland 
routes,  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts,  is  singularly  erroneous,  and  I  cannot 
agree  to  it  by  any  means.  I  iiavc  now  seven  different  columns  of  troops 
penetrating  their  country  in  all  dii-ectiors,  while  at  the  same  time  I  am 
holding  the  overland  routes.  This  display  of  force  alone  will  alarm  and 
terrify  them;  will  show  them  that  we  are  in  earnest,  have  the  power,  and 
intend  at  all  hazards  to  make  them  behave  themselves.  After  we  have 
taught  them  this  they  will  sue  for  peace ;  then  if  the  government  sees  fit 
to  indemnify  them  for  any  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them,  they  will  not  charge 
it  to  our  fears  or  inability  to  cope  with  them.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  this 
war  with  them  is,  to  be  sure,  considerable;  but  the  question  arises.  Had  we 
not  better  bear  this  cost  now  while  the  preparations  are  made  and  the 
force  on  hand  ready  to  be  thrown  in  such  strength  into  their  country  as 
to  make  quick,  effective,  and  final  work  of  it,  than  to  suffer  a  continuance 
of  their  outrages  for  a  long  time  and  finally  have  to  do  the  work  at  greater 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure?  I  have  written  you  this  frankly  and  truly, 
knowing  that  you  want  to  get  at  the  facts  and  do  that  which  is  for  the 
best,  and  I  am  convinced  that  when  you  fully  understand  these  matters  you 
will  agree  with  me.  I  shall  be  glad  at  any  and  all  times  to  furnish  you  any 
information  in  my  possession  that  you  may  desire,  and  I  assure  you  I  shall 
bend  all  my  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  in  view  and 
so  much  desired — a  lasting  and  just  peace  with  these  Indians. 

I    have   the  honor  to  be.   very  res))(>ctfully.  your  obedient  servant. 

<i.  yi.  Dodge, 
Majiir-Gciicral  Commanding. 

Siiicf   writing    tliis   report   oL'   the   Indian   campaign   of   1865 

and   1S()(;,  I  liave  seen  Secretarv  of  the  Xavv  Gideon  Wells's  diarv 

of   the   reeonstriielion    ])erio(h    from   wliicli    tlie   following"   extracts 

are  taken :  r,,       i        .         ^  o   -,0,.- 

1  uesday,  August  8,  ISb.j. 

.Stanton  submitted  ;i  number  of  not  material  questions,  yet  possessed 
of  some  little  interest.  Before  the  meeting  closed  the  subject  of  army 
movements  on  the  plains  came  up.  and  Stanton  said  there  were  three  col- 
umns of  twenty-two  thousand  troops  moving  into  the  Indian  country,  with 
a  view  to  an  Indian  campaign.  In(|niry  as  to  the  origin  and  authority  of 
such  a  movement  elicited  nothini:  from  the  War  Secretary.  He  said  he 
knew  nothing  on  the  subject.  He  had  been  told  there  was  such  a  move- 
ment, and  Meigs  had  informed  him  it  w.is  line.  (Jrant  had  been  written  to 
for  information,  but  Grant  was  away  and  be  knew  not  when  ho  should  have 
a  rejily.  '^riie  expenses  of  this  movement  imild  not.  he  said,  he  less  than 
.$50,0(J(J,U0O.     But  he  knew  nothing  about   it. 

Friday,  August  11,  1SG5. 

The  question  of  the  Indian  war  on  the  plains  was  again  brought  for- 
ward. No  one,  it  appears,  has  any  knowledge  on  the  question.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  in  absolute  ignorance.  Says  he  has  telegraphed  to  General 
Grant,  and  (ieneral  Grant  says  he  has  not  ordered  it.  McCulloch  wanted  to 
know  the  probable  expense — the  numbers  engaged,  etc.  Stanton  thought 
McCulloch  had  better  state  how  many  should  be  engaged — said  General 
Pope  had  command.  Harlan  said  he  considered  Pope  an  improper  man — 
was  extravagant  and  wasteful.  Thought  twenty-two  hundred  instead  of 
twenty-two  thousand  men  was  a  better  and  sufficient  number. 

This  whole  thing  is  a  discredit  to  the  War  Department. 
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Tuesday,  August  15,  1865. 
Stauton  says   there  is   to  be  a   large   reduction   of  the  force  which   is 
moving  against  the  Indians.     That  by  the  1st  of  October  the  force  will  be 
about  G,000.     That  large  supplies  have  gone  on,  but  they  can  be  divided  or 
deflected  to  New  Mexico  and  other  points,  so  that  they  will  not  be  lost. 

Friday,  August  18,  1865. 

Senator  Doolittle  and  Mr.  Ford,  who  have  been  on  a  mission  to  the 
plains,  visiting  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  etc.,  had  an  interview  with  the 
President  and  Cabinet  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Their  statement  in  relation 
to  the  Indians  and  Indian  affairs  exhibits  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
expedition  which  has  been  gotten  up  by  somebody  without  authority  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government. 

Their  strong  protestations  against  an  Indian  war,  and  their  statement 
of  the  means  which  they  had  taken  to  prevent  it.  came  in  very  opportunely. 
Stanton  said  General  Grant  had  already  written  to  restrict  operations ;  he 
had  also  sent  to  General  Meigs.  I  have  no  doubt  a  check  has  been  put  on  a 
very  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  proceeding,  but  I  doubt  if  an  active 
stop  is  yet  put  to  war  expenses. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  ignorance  in  the  Cabinet  as 
to  the  condition  of  tlie  countrv.  that  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington was  so  incompetent  in  the  Civil  War.  No  person  can  read 
Secretary  Wells's  diary  of  the  daily  doings  at  Washington  of  the 
Cabinet  during  President  Lincoln's  administration  and  see  how 
little  appreciation  and  support  he  got  from  his  Cabinet.  Dissen- 
sions among  themselves  and  hardly  ever  agreeing  on  any  important 
question,  brings  to  view  the  great  responsibility  of  the  President  and 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  important  matters  he  was  dependent  upon 
his  own  judgment.  The  Cabinet  kne^v  nothing  of  the  Indian  depre- 
dations that  for  three  months  held  all  the  lines  of  travel,  mail,  and 
telegraph  crossing  the  plains  to  California,  with  every  State  and 
Territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River  appealing  for  protection, 
until  President  Lincoln  wrote  to  General  Grant  to  try  and  have 
something  done  to  protect  that  country.  General  Grant  instructed 
me  to  make  the  campaign  in  the  winter  of  1864-65,  which  was  so 
successful  that  in  forty  days  all  the  overland  routes  were  opened, 
and  the  stage,  telegi'aph,  and  mails  replaced,  as  shown  in  my  re- 
ports, though  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  every  tribe  of 
Indians  from  the  British  Possessions  to  the  Indian  Territory  was 
at  war,  wdth  captures  and  murders  of  settlers  along  all  the  overland 
routes,  in  all  the  frontier  States,  every-day  occurrences ;  with  women 
and  children  captured  and  outrages  committed  that  cannot  be  men- 
tioned. And  yet  this  Cabinet  had  no  knowledge  of  the  conditions, 
and  concluded  from  the  report  of  the  Doolittle  Peace  Commission 
that  the  Indian  expedition  w^as  a  complete  failure,  notwithstanding 
that  this  commission  failed  to  make  peace  with  a  single  tribe  of 
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Indians  and  failed  to  stop  the  depreciations  of  any  hand  of 
Indians;  and,  upon  its  rej)ort.  dcchiring  that  the  Indian  expedi- 
tions were  a  folly  and  wickedness  gotten  iip  hy  some  one  without 
tlie  authority  or  kiiowledii-c  of  the  (ioxci-iiincnt. 

'^J'heve  never  were  •.'•.', ()()(»  ti'nops  on  ihc  plains,  wnv  one-half  of 
that  ninnhoi'.  The  War  Hcpai'tnicnt  may  have  sent  tliat  number 
out,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  they  were  all  niustej'ed  out  before  they 
reached  their  work;  and  the  cost  of  the  canipaiu-n  with  a  year's 
su[»plies  at  the  posts  fdi-  all  the  li'dops  on  the  plains  or  enii'aged 
in  the  campaion  was  not  more  than  $10,000,000,  a  very  small 
amount  compared  with  the  trouble  and  cost  of  fighting  these 
Indians  for  ten  years  thereafter.  Secretary  Harlan  says  that  2,200 
troops  were  sufficient.  When  I  took  command,  in  January,  18G5, 
there  were  not  to  exceed  5,000  troops  guarding  trains,  stages,  and 
telegraph-lines,  and  protecting  all  the  routes  of  travel  across  the 
plains,  and  they  had  utterly  failed.  All  travel  had  1)e('n  stopped 
and  no  ex|)cditions  against  the  Indians  had  been  made.  The 
Indians  had  held  the  overland  routes  for  three  months  in  spite  of 
these  troops.  It  shows  how  little  knowledge  Secretary  Harlan  had 
of  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  in  his  department.  From  the 
statements  of  Secretary  Wells  it  is  evident  where  the  order  came 
from  to  sto])  all  operations  on  the  plains  and  withdraw  all  troops 
by  October  loth.  When  Secretary  Stanton  states  that  by  October 
1st  the  trooi)s  on  the  |)lains  would  be  reduced  to  (5,000,  it  shows 
how  little  knowledge  he  had  of  affairs  in  his  department,  for  at 
that  time  there  were  not  G.OOO  troops  on  the  plains  or  in  my  com- 
mand. 

It  is  well  that  iio  one  knew  the  condition  of  affairs;  that  no 
one  was  aware  of  the  ignorance  of  the  group  of  statesmen  at  Wash- 
ington who  were  supposed  to  l)e  responsilde  for  our  nation  and  its 
preservation.  Thev  did  not  seem  to  know  wliei'e  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  It  would  seem  that  Secretai'y  8tant<ui  purposely  wished  to 
place  a  reflection  on  General  Grant,  for  he  must  have  known  that 
he  was  responsible  for  the  Army  and  for  all  of  its  movements.  It 
seems  that  General  Grant  was  away  at  the  time  the  dispatches  of 
General  Pope  and  myscdf  were  sent  showing  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  campaign  and  ])unisliing  these  savages.  WTien  he  re- 
turned he  tried  to  stop  this  Cabinet  panic,  but  his  dis|)ntches  in 
answer  to  those  from  Po])e  ami  myself  show  that  he  could  not  da 
it.  and  the  fatal  uristake  was  made  of  stopping  the  campaign  just 
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as  it  was  accomplishing  and  successfully  ending  a  year's  work. 
It  seems  to  have  all  come  ahout  through  the  misrepresentation  of 
the  Doolittle  Peace  Commission  and  the  lack  of  proper  information 
on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  years  18G3,  1864  and  1865  the  Indians  deliberately 
made  war,  believing  that  the  Civil  War  had  so  crippled  us  that 
we  could  not  effectively  contend  with  them ;  but  just  as  we  had 
spent  millions  of  dollars,  sent  thousands  of  troops  into  their  coun- 
try, and  commenced  fighting  and  capturing  them,  we  were  forced 
to  lay  down  our  arms  almost  in  sight  of  the  line  of  battle  and  beg 
for  peace,  and  the  Indians  believed  they  had  defeated  us  and  that 
we  could  not  conquer  them,  and  for  from  three  to  ten  years  after- 
ward we  had  to  spend  great  sums,  make  winter  campaigns,  and 
suffer  great  losses  of  life  and  property,  before  we  obtained  the  last- 
ing peace  which  was  in  sight  in  1865  and  1866  if  we  had  been 
allowed  to  carry  out  our  campaigns  and  plans  to  a  legitimate  end. 

Upon  the  close  of  my  campaigns  on  the  plains  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Iowa  passed  and  sent  me  these  commendations 
of  my  services: 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  That  the  thanks  of  the  ])eople  of  this  State  are  due  and  are  hereby 
extended  to  Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  for  his  able  and  efficient 
management  of  Indian  affairs  on  the  plains,  in  protecting  the  Great  Over- 
land Routes,  and  our  western  borders  from  the  depredations  and  incursions 
of  hostile  Indians,  as  also  for  his  distinguished  services  as  a  commander  in 
the  field,  and  his  able  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

During  this  campaigning  on  the  plains  I  had  as  my  escort 
Company  A,  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  They  belonged  to 
one  of  the  Kegiments  that  was  sent  from  the  East  to  take  part  in 
the  Indian  campaigns,  and  did  not  ask  to  be  mustered  out  until 
after  the  campaign.  I  was  greatly  indebted  to  this  company  for 
the  close  attention  they  gave  to  me  and  the  intelligence  they  showed 
during  the  whole  trip.  They  had  served  faithfully  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  their  veteran  experience  there  was  a  great  benefit  in 
the  work  the\'  had  to  do  on  the  plains,  often  in  taking  messages 
and  performing  other  duties  where  only  two  or  three  of  them 
could  be  detailed  at  a  time.  It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  have  had  an  invitation,  ever  since  they  organized  their  soci- 
ety, to  attend  their  reunions,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  been  so 
far  away  that  I  could  not  go ;  and  to  the  surviving  members  I  with 
great  pleasure  extend  my  thanks  for  their  good  services  to  me. 
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CAMPAIGN  UP  THE  TENNESSEE 
RIVER  VALLEY 


General  Dodge 
In  The  Rear  of  General  Bragg's  Army 

AND 

Colonel  Streight's  Raid 
Spring  of  1863 

When  General  Grant  planned  the  second  campaign  against 
Vicksburg  he  notified  me,  then  in  command  of  the  District  of 
Corinth,  with  about  eight  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  that  ho  intended  to  take  my  command  with  him;  but  a 
few  days  before  starting  he  sent  one  of  his  staff  officers  to  me  stating 
that  he  had  concluded  to  leave  me  with  my  command  and  some 
additional  troops  to  hold  that  flank  while  he  moved  on  Vicksburg. 
This  dispatch  was  a  great  disappointment  to  myself  and  my  com- 
mand. \\'hen  the  officer  retuj-ned  to  General  Grant  he  no  doubt  told 
him  of  our  disappointment,  as  General  Grant  wrote  me  a  letter 
stating  that  my  command  was  of  mucli  more  importance  than  a 
command  directly  under  him,  and  said  he  had  fears  that  General 
Bragg,  who  was  then  facing  General  Rosecrans  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, might  detach  a  portion  of  his  force,  cross  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  endeavor  to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  Mississippi  River  at 
some  point  and  break  up  his  communications  with  the  North, 
with  a  view  of  forcing  him  to  abandon  the  campaign.  He  said  he 
had  loft  mo  to  take  care  of  that  flank,  as  he  knew  I  would  stay 
there.  T  read  between  the  lines  and  learned  what  was  expected 
of  me. 

General  Grant,  in  discussing  this  order  of  his  afterwards,  said 
that  he  had  learned  from  my  services  under  him  that  I  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  such  a  command,  where  I  had  to  rely  on  my  own 
judgment,  and  that  I  acted  prom  fitly  without  waiting  for  orders, 
and  that  it  came,  he  thought,  from  mv  experience  before  the  war, 

— Ill — 
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when  I  was  alwa^'s  in  charge  of  engineering  parties  in  the  field 
and  often  in  a  hostile  Indian  country  where  I  had  to  act  promptly 
in  any  emergency.  There  was,  at  that  time,  quite  a  large  force  in 
my  front  and  between  me  and  General  Bragg,  commanded  by 
General  Earl  Van  Dorn,  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  and  General  P.  D. 
Eoddey.  This  force  was  collecting  supplies  and  storing  them  along 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  from  Bear  River  to  Decatur, 
Ala.  The  Tennessee  Valley  in  this  territory  was  twenty  miles  wide, 
and  full  of  all  kinds  of  supplies.  I  wrote  to  General  Grant  about 
this  storage  of  supplies  for  General  Bragg's  Army,  and  suggested 
that  I  move  up  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  my  force  to  destroy 
these  stores  and  whatever  there  was  in  the  valley  that  Bragg's  Army 
could  utilize;  but  General  Grant  made  no  response  then  to  my  sug- 
gestion. In  February  I  discovered  a  movement  of  the  force  in  my 
front  towards  General  Rosecrans's  Army  and  notified  him  in  the 
following  dispatch : 

,,    .      f,  ,  r,  Corinth,  Miss.,  February  10,  1863. 

Major-General  Kosecrans:  ' 

One  of  my  scouts  left  Van  Dorn  Sunday  night.  He  then  had  two 
regiments  and  one  battery  across  the  Tombigbee,  at  Cotton-Gin  Port ;  was 
crossing  slowly,  and  all  his  forces  had  not  got  to  him.  His  men  and  officers 
said  he  was  going  to  Bragg.  His  stock  is  not  in  good  condition.  He 
appears  to  be  going  the  Pikevill  and  Russellville  road.  Streams  are  high, 
and  roads  bad.  We  captured  mail  from  Bragg's  Army  yesterday.  All  the 
officers'  and  privates'  letters  express  a  belief  that  Bragg  is  fixing  to  fall 
back ;  some  say  to  Huntsville,  some  to  Bridgeport.  You  can  judge  how  re- 
liable such  suspicions  are.  I  have  endeavored  to  get  a  gunboat  up  to  Flor- 
ence, and  if  one  could  go  there  it  could  destroy  all  the  forces,  and  check  Van 
Dorn  materially.     I  will  co-operate  with  it  in  any  way  to  benefit  the  service. 

(i.  M.  Dodge, 

Brif/adier-Gencral. 

On  February  IGth  General  Van  Dorn's  command  commenced 

crossing  the  Tennessee  to  join  General  Bragg's  Army.     I  sent  my 

cavalry  to  attack  him.     I  wired  General  Rosecrans  that  we  had 

attacked  Van  Dorn's  rear  guard  and  took  some  fifty  prisoners  from 

him.      He   had   with   liim    General   Roddey,   commander   of   some 

fifteen  hundred  men,  of  which  we  captured  about  two  hundred. 

These  prisoners  said  they   were  ordered   to  join   General  Bragg's 

Army.     General  Rosecrans,  in  answer  to  my  dispatch,  sent  me  this 

message : 

MuRFREESBOROUGH,  February  16,  1863. 

Brigadier-General  Dodge,  Corinth,  Miss.: 

Hurlbut's   request   and  my   own   coincide.     Hope   you   will   be   able   to 

cut  off  some  of  Van  Dorn's  command.     Will  give  you  all  our  news  in  your 

direction.     Accept  my  thanks  for  your  promptness  and  energy. 

W.  S.  Rosecrans, 

Major-General. 
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Soon  after  this  (n'lieral  Uoseerans  conceived  tlie  idea  of  send- 
ing Colonel  A.  D.  Streiglit  with  two  iliousaiid  mounted  cavalry 
and  infantry  from  N"ashville  hy  hoal  l<>  I'-astpoi-l.  .Miss.,  id  i^u  from 
there  east  to  Georgia,  destroying  ihe  railroads  and  supplies  IJi'agg's 
army  was  depending  on,  and  then  movr  soulli  and  wc<i,  linally  land- 
ing in  Corinth,  Miss.  General  Koseci-ans  pi-oposrd  thai  I  sliould 
send  two  brigades  to  luka  in  suppoi'l  of  this  movcMnent,  which 
General  Grant  acceded  to,  and  said  in  making  this  movement  for 
me  to  go  on  and  carry  out  the  i)lan  I  had  sugocstcd  in  destroying 
the  Memphis  and  Cliarleston  IJaili'oad  and  llic  supplies  gathered 
along  it.      r  sent  this  dispatch,  ui-.ing  my  plan  of  tlu;  movement: 

IIdi^ks.   Dist.  of  Coui.XTn.   Dki'rt.  of  tiif,  Tk.x.nksskk. 

Tf  i>-  I     ■  ^     ^    i  I-  ^     J  n  ,        CoRiNTU,  April  4    ISC.:;. 

Henry  Binmorc.  Assistant  Aajiitaiii-ijciicral : 

Captai.x; — lu  accordance  with  Ma.ior-doiu'ral  IIiirli)ufs  (lis|)atch,  I 
submit  tlie  plan  of  operations  east  of  here.  (Jeneral  lioseci-ans  proposes  to 
land  a  force  at  Florence,  attack  and  take  that  place,  while,  with  a  heav.v  bod.y 
of  cavalry,  he  penetrates  Alabama  north  of  Tennessee  Uiver,  and  s'l'ts  into 
Johnson's  rear.  At  the  same  time  I  am  to  strike  and  take  Tuscumbia,  and, 
if  practicable,  push  my  cavalry  to  Decatiu",  destroy  the  s.ili  peter  works, 
and  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  Railroad,  which  they  lia\e  just  finished, 
and  take  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  that  country,  to  ])revent  them  from 
raising  any  large  crops.  To  do  this,  I  propose  to  move  simultaneously 
with  General  Rosecrans,  throw  ail  my  cavalry  suddenly  across  Bear  Creek, 
ca])ture  the  ferries,  and  hold  them  until  my  infantry  and  artillery  arrive, 
and  then  immediately  force  my  cavalry  as  far  toward  Tnscund>ia  as  pos- 
sible, and  secure  the  crossings  of  Little  Bear,  on  which  creek  the  enemy 
will  concentrate.  To  accomplish  this  I  shall  move  light,  taking  nothing  but 
ammunition  and  provisions,  and  march  twenty  miles  pei  day.  with  infantry 
and  artillery.  I  shall  take  such  a  force  as  to  render  certain  liie  success 
of  the  expedition,  and  propose  to  take  connnand  in  peisou.  The  movement 
is  to  be  made  next  week,  or  as  soon  as  (lencral  Rosecrans  notifies  me  he 
is  ready.     I  trust  this  will  meet  the  view  of  the  (icneral  conuuandiiig. 

I   am,   very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(J.    M.    DoiHiF, 
Brifjadicr-Gcncral  Commau<U)t<j. 

To  ascertain  M'hat  enemy  T  W(nild  have  to  meet.  1  sent  my  chief 
of  staff,  Captain  (ieoi-ge  K.  Spencer,  a  very  compcti'iit  ollicer  who 
was  a  genius  in  getting  inside  of  the  enemy's  lines,  with  a  communi- 
cation to  General  P.  I).  Roddcy,  who  ha<l  rettirned  to  Tuscumhia, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  rrhcl  forces  south  of  tiic  Tennessee 
Eiver.  I  told  (^aptiiin  Spciiccf  that  the  communication  was  an 
im])ortanl  one  and  he  mtist  not  deliver  it  to  any  one  except  General 
Pioddey;  that  he  must  impress  u])on  the  oflicer  on  the  enemy's 
picket-line  that  he  must  take  him  to  General  Poddey  and  in  that 
way  he  would  he  able  to  determine  very  closely  what  forces  I  would 
have  to  meet.     Captain  Spencer  went  prepared  to  do  this.     He  met 
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the  ])icket  officer;  they  became  very  chummy,  and  the  officer  took 
Captain  Spencer  right  through  all  of  the  enemy's  forces  between 
Bear  Eiver  and  Tuscumbia,  and  he  delivered  the  message  to  General 
Eoddey,  who  was  in  great  anger  at  his  officer;  but  they  made  the 
best  of  it.  After  the  war,  Captain  Spencer  and  General  Eoddey 
were  great  friends  and  I  believe  partners  in  some  business.  The 
result  of  Captain  Spencer's  trip  I  set  forth  in  the  following  dis- 
patch to  General  Oglesby : 

,,    •      ^,  7/^7    1,       r     7  Corinth.  April  17,  1863. 

Major-General  Oglesby,  Jackson: 

My  A.  A.  G.,  Captain  George  E.  Spencer,  has  just  returned  from 
Tuscumbia ;  succeeded  in  getting  througli  all  the  enemy's  camps  and  obtain- 
ing valuable  information.  The  forces  are  posted  as  follows :  Colonel 
Dibrell,  900  men,  at  Tuscumbia  Landing;  Colonel  Josiah  Patterson,  1,000, 
at  Florence;  Colonel  M.  W.  Hannon,  1.800.  at  Tuscumbia;  Colonel  Rod- 
dey's  old  regiment,  800.  at  Tuscumbia  Landing;  Baxter  Smith,  350,  ten 
miles  this  side  ;  Colonel  Hampton,  300  at  same  place ;  W.  K.  .lulian,  300, 
at  Grey's,  six  miles  this  side  ;  and  Smith.  100,  at  Big  Bear.  The  above  all 
cavalry.  Between  Courtland  and  Tuscumbia,  one  brigade  of  infantry,  under 
Colonel  Wood,  as  follows:  Colonel  A.  H.  Helvenston,  300;  Colonel 
J.  B.  Bibb,  500;  Colonel  W.  B.  Wood,  Sixteenth  Alabama,  400.  The  last 
brigade,  and  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  General  Roddey,  arrived  at 
Tuscumbia  last  week.  This  more  than  doubles  their  force.  They  have  also 
five  pieces  of  artillery  at  Florence  and  six  pieces  at  Tuscumbia. 

G.  M.  Dodge, 

B  rigadier-General. 

Upon  notification  of  General  Eosecrans  of  the  movement  of 
Colonel  Streight,  I  moved  out  to  carry  out  the  combined  plan, 
engaging  the  enemy  ut  Little  Bear  and  Tuscumbia.  and  defeated 
them  as  my  report  shows.  Colonel  Streight  was  greatly  delayed 
in  starting  from  Nashville,  and  was  only  partially  mounted,  his 
intention  being  to  complete  the  mount  of  his  force  as  he  traveled 
through  the  enemy's  country — a  fatal  mistake.  His  delay  in  reach- 
ins:  me  and  mv  movement  caused  Brasrg  to  send  General  Forrest 
to  join  General  Eoddey;  and  so  by  the  time  General  Streight 
reached  Eastport,  April  21st,  the  force  before  me  had  been  doubled 
and  the  best  cavalry  officer  in  the  rebel  force  had  arrived  to  take 
command  in  my  front. 

Colonel  Streight  lost  part  of  his  horses  and  mules  while  unload- 
ing at  Eastport,  and,  although  I  made  an  effort  to  mount  him, 
stripping  my  own  transportation  and  scouring  the  country  in  my 
vicinity,  still  he  left  us  after  I  captured  Tuscumbia  the  second 
time,  on  May  26th,  with  two  hundred  of  his  men  dismounted  and 
one-half  of  the  rest  on  mules,  illy  prepared  for  such  a  trip.  I  told 
Colonel  Streiirht  that  I  Avould  hold  the  enemv  in  my  front  as  long 
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as  possible,  but  the  moment  Colonel  Forrest  got  word  of  his  move- 
ment he  would  go  after  Jiim  and  follow  him  to  death.  His  only 
salvation  was  to  get  three  or  four  days'  stai-t  by  long  inarches 
before  Forrest  learned  of  his  movement.  Colonel  Streight  was  an 
officer  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  raid.  He  was  active,  clear- 
headed, determined,  and  of  excellent  judgment,  and  his  many 
fights  with  Forrest  showed  him  full  of  resources;  but  his  two- 
days'  halt  at  Moulton,  the  heavy  rains,  and  the  condition  of  his 
stock,  were  fatal  to  him. 

On  the  morning  of  May  2Uh  I  felt  carefully  of  the  enemy 
and  found  them  in  my  front,  and  commenced  immediately  to  force 
them  back,  trying  to  make  them  believe,  if  they  discovered  Colonel 
Streight,  that  it  was  only  a  side  movement  into  the  loyal  part  of 
Alabama,  where  we  had  juany  friends  and  where  we  enlisted  a 
Regiment  of  loyal  Alabamians,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
First  Alabanur  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  George  E.  Spencer, 
whose  Regiment  became  noted  for  its  valuable  service  throughout 
the  war.  General  Sherman  selected  it  as  his  headquarters  escort 
in  his  march  to  the  sea. 

Generals  Forrest  and  Roddev,  on  May  28th,  made  a  determined 
stand  to  halt  my  advance  on  Town  Creek.  The  high  water  delayed 
my  crossing,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  after  my  force  had 
crossed  and  driven  the  enemy  from  tlie  heights  beyond,  I  discovered 
that  I  had  only  General  Roddey  and  his  force  in  my  front  and  I 
forced  my  cavalry  out  tow^ards  Decatur  until  t\\('  enemy  disappeared 
from  the  front.  The  evening  of  the  28th  I  noli  lied  Colonel  Streight 
that  Forrest  was  still  with  me,  and  I  was  greatly  alarmed  to  find 
that  Colonel  Streight  was  still  directly  so\itli  of  me,  when  I  hoped 
he  would  be  well  on  the  road.  When  Geneial  liragg  found  that  I 
was  continuing  my  advance  up  tlie  Tennessee,  destroying  his  stores, 
he  despatched  General  Van  Dorn  with  In's  cavali'v  eommand  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  at  Florence  and  get  in  my  reai-,  hut  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  disappeared  in  my  front,  I  turned  immediately  and  marched 
rapidly  back  to  Bear  River,  so  that,  if  General  Van  Dnm  suceetMled 
in  crossing  the  Tennessee  River,  I  would  liaxc  him  in  my  front. 
My  troops  destroyed  all  the  supplies  in  the  whole  V\alley  of  the 
Tennessee,  burnt  the  railroad  stations,  and  destroyed  the  railroad 
so  that  it  was  never  rebuilt  until  after  tlie  war.  There  followed 
me  back  to  Corinth  almost  the  entire  negi'o  population  of  that 
vallev.      Thev   came   in   everv   coneeivalde   convcvance   from    their 
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masters'  private  carriage  to  a  wheelbarrow,  and  they  had  hitched 
to  the  conveyances  sometimes  a  cow  and  horse  and  sometimes  a 
fine  team  of  horses,  or  a  cow  and  an  ox.  Hundreds  were  on  foot, 
with  their  lioiisehold  goods  packed  on  a  mule,  a  horse,  or  a  cow. 
They  made  a  picturesque  column,  much  longer  than  my  command. 
At  night  their  camps  spread  over  a  large  territory,  the  camp-fires 
surrounded  by  the  most  motley  and  poorly-dressed  crowd  I  ever 
saw,  and  it  was  a  problem  to  me  what  I  could  do  with  them  or  what 
would  become  of  them  if  the  enemy's  forces  should  happen  to  get 
into  my  rear.  However,  we  all  arrived  safely  at  Corinth,  where  I 
established  the  great  contraband  camp  and  guarded  it  by  two  com- 
panies of  Negro  soldiers  that  I  uniformed,  armed,  and  equipped 
without  any  authority,  and  which  came  near  giving  me  trouble. 
Many  of  the  Xegro  men  afterwards  joined  the  First  Alabama  Col- 
ored Infantry  and  other  Xegro  Kegiments  that  I  raised  and  mus- 
tered into  the  service. 

In  my  advance  up  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee,  after  I  had 
passed  Beaver  Creek  the  enemy  got  into  my  rear,  committing 
depredations  and  picking  up  stragglers,  and  all  kinds  of  reports 
went  back  to  Corinth  of  our  fighting,  capture,  and  other  calamities 
too  numerous  to  mention.  These  reports  were  all  repeated  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  said,  after  being  surfeited  with  them,  "Well,  if 
Dodge  has  accomplished  what  he  started  out  to  do,  we  can  afford  to 
lose  him."  General  Grant  said  afterwards  in  discussing  this  move- 
ment that  he  knew  they  could  not  capture  or  destroy  the  kind  of 
troops  I  had  with  me  without  my  being  heard  from ;  that  they 
might  defeat  me,  but  they  could  not  capture  me ;  and  the  boys  used 
to  use  this  saying  in  rounding  up  what  value  I  was  to  the  service. 
As  my  own  report  and  that  of  Colonel  Streight  gives  more  and 
better  detail  of  the  movements  of  both,  and  the  results,  I  submit 
them  here: 

I  moved  from  Coriutb  with  the  Second  Division.  Sixteentli  Army 
Corps,  Wednesday,  April  15.  Camped  at  Burnsville.  The  next  day  moved 
to  Cook's,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Great  Bear  Creek,  and  made  my 
preparations  to  cross,  the  rebels  holding  the  opposite  side. 

Friday  morning,  April  17,  I  made  a  feint  at  .Jackson  and  Bailings 
Fords,  and,  under  the  cover  of  my  artillery,  threw  the  most  of  my  force 
across  at   Stemiuine's  Ford. 

The  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Coruyn,  and  mounted  infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Phillips,  made  the  crossing  and  pushed  forward.  My 
instructions  were  for  them  to  go  forward  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  await 
my  coming.  Colonel  Cornyu,  meeting  the  enemy  about  a  mile  out,  com- 
menced fighting  them,  they  falling  back  rapidly.  Hearing  of  Colonel 
Roddey  commanding  a  force  of  the  enemy  on  my  left  flank,   I  sent  orders 
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forward  for  tlip  comiuand  to  halt :  hut  hefore  the  messenger  got  to  him 
Colonel  liodde.v  liad  got  hctwern  tlio  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  Third 
Brigade  was  in  a<lvanc(',  coniiiiandcd  l)y  Colonel  Bane,  who,  ascertaining 
this  fuft,  pushed  forward  and  fell  upon  their  rear,  but  not  until  Colonel 
Roddey  had  taken  two  itiei-es  of  artillery,  twenty-two  men,  and  one  com- 
pany of  mounted  infantiy.  who  were  guarding  it,  which,  through  neglect, 
had  been  allowed  to  fall   tlii-cc   miles  in   the  rear  of  the  advance. 

Colonel  Cornyn,  hearing  firing  in  the  rear,  immediately  fell  back, 
and  with  the  First  Alabama  (Cavalry  charged  the  rebels  and  retook  the 
artillery  and  caissons,  with  the  exception  of  one  gun,  which  the  enemy 
succeeded   in  getting  otf  with. 

The  charge  of  the  Alabamians  with  muskets  only,  and  those  not 
loaded,  is  creditable,  especially  as  they  are  all  new  recruits  and  poorly 
drilled.  In  this  charge,  Captain  CameT-on,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Alabama  Cavalry,  a  deserving  and  mueh-laraented  officer,  was  killed. 

Colonel  Bane,  on  his  arrival,  disposed  of  his  trooi)s  adiniral)ly. 
Colonel  Cornyn  advanced  with  his  cavalry  as  a  f<'inl.  and  the  rebels 
advanced  to  meet  him.  He  fell  back  to  the  rear  of  the  infantiy,  which 
was  posted  under  cover  and  out  of  sight  on  both  flanks  of  the  cavalry. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  the  infantry  opened  a  heavy  and  destruc- 
tive fire,  which  caused  the  rebels  to  fall  back  in  confusion,  utterly  routed. 
This  day's   work   brought   us   thirteen   miles   in   advance  of   the   main    force. 

Colonel  Streight  not  arriving,  I  fell  back  with  the  advance  to  Great 
Bear  Creek,  where  the  rest  of  the  command  was  posted,  to  await  his  coming. 

Sunday  afternoon.  Colonel  Streight  commenced  landing  his  force  at 
Eastport,  but  came  poorl.v  prepared  for  his  contemplated  moveni<>nt.  He 
had  two  thousand  infantry  and  about  one  thousand  mules.  At  least;  four 
hundred  of  them  were  unserviceable,  and  in  unloading  them,  through  the 
carelessness  of  one  of  his  officers,  two  hundred  strayed  away.  He  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  would  find  plent.y  of  stock  in  the  valley  to 
mount  the  rest  and  replace  those  broken  down.  During  Monday  and  Tuesday 
we  scoured  the  country,  and  found  all  we  could. 

Tuesday  night  Colonel  Fuller's  Brigade,  from  Corinth,  joined   nie. 

Wednesday  morning  I  advanced  with  all  the  force,  and  came  up  with 
the  enemy  at  Rock  Cut,  five  miles  west  of  Tuscumbia ;  planted  my  batteries, 
and  drove  them  out  of  it,  taking  the  line  of  Little  Bear  Creek  that  night. 
The  enemy's  position  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  there  was  but  one  way 
to  flank  it.  The  enemy  fell  back  as  soon  as  I  t)rought  the  infantry  to  bear 
upon  them. 

Thursday  we  moved,  crossing  at  three  places,  throwing  my  cavalry 
by  the  Frankfort  and  Tuscumbia  road,  into  the  enemy's  rear ;  but  during 
the  night,  anticipating  this  movement,  the  enemy  fell  back.  We  reached 
Tuscumbia  about  noon,  and  after  slight  skirmishing  took  iwssession  of  the 
city.  I  immediately  dispatched  Lieutenant-Colonel  Phillips,  with  two 
squadrons  of  mounted  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  and  a  section  of  Welker's  battery,  to  take  Florence,  They 
refused  to  surrender,  when  Colonel  Phillips  immediately  opened  on  the 
town.  A  few  shell  brought  them  to  terms,  and  we  occupied  the  place.  At 
the  same  time  I  ordered  Colonel  Cornyn  forward  toward  ('ourlland,  to  feel 
the  enemy.  He  came  up  with  their  rear  some  two  miles  beyond  Leighton. 
The  command  consisted  on  our  part  of  the  Tenth  Missouri  and  Seventh 
Kansas  Cavalry,  about  eight  hundred  in  all,  and  drove  the  enemy  eight 
miles.  The  rebel  force  was  thirty-five  hundred,  besides  one  battery.  The 
fighting  of  the  cavalry  against  such  odds  is  beyond  all  praise. 

The  next  morning  the  cavalry  fell  back  to  Tuscumbia,  to  await  the 
advance  of  the  main  column. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  stock  to  mount  Colonel  Streight's 
command,  I  took  horses  and  mules  from  my  teams  and  mounted  infantry, 
and   furnished  him  some  six   hundred  head,   mounting  all   but   two  hundred 
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of  his  men.  I  also  turned  over  all  my  hard  1)read.  some  ten  thousand 
rations,  and  he  left  me  at  midnight  on  the  2t)tii  instant,  with  the  intention 
of  going  through  Russellville,  Moulton.  and  Blountsville.  to  Gadsden,  then 
divide,  one  force  to  strike  Rome  and  the  other  Etowah  Bridge. 

I  moved  forward  Monday  morning,  and  drove  the  enemy  across  Town 
Creek  that  night,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  in  force,  under  Forrest, 
on  the  opposite  bank.  That  night  I  communicated  with  Colonel  Streight, 
at  Mount  Hope,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  all  right. 

Tuesday  morning  the  creek  rose  ten  feet,  and  the  current  was  so 
swift  that  neither  horse  nor  man  could  cross.  I  immediately  made  dis- 
position to  cross  at  three  points,  to  cover  the  railroad  bridge  and  throw 
across    foot-bridges. 

The  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  very  strong,  and  tlieir  sharp- 
shooters very  annoying.  The  artillery  duel  was  very  fine,  parts  of  Welker's, 
Tannrath's,  Richardson's,  and  Robinson's  batteries  taking  part  in  it.  The 
practice  on  both  sides  was  excellent.  The  Parrott  guns  drove  the  enemy 
away  from  their  pieces,  disabling  and  keeping  them  away  for  two  hours,  but 
the  fact  of  my  being  unable  to  cross  infantry  prevented  our  securing  them. 

About  noon  I  crossed  the  railroad  bridge  with  the  Eighty-first  Ohio 
and  Ninth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  soon  after  crossed  the  rest  of  my  force, 
except  the  artillery,  on  foot-bridges,  and  drove  the  enemy  within  three 
miles  of  Coiirtland,  when  they,  hearing  of  the  force  at  Moulton.  fled  to 
Decatur.  I  followed  up,  and  then  returned  to  camp  at  Town  Creek  that 
night,  being  unable  to  cross  any  of  my  artillery. 

Colonel  Streight  reached  Moulton  Tuesday  night,  and  commenced 
crossing  the  mountains  Wednesday,  having  got  nearly  two  days'  start  of 
them.  They  supposed  he  was  making  for  Decatur,  and  only  discovered 
Wednesday  that  he  was  crossing  the  mountains  toward  Georgia. 

Having  accomplished  fully  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  driving 
the  enemy,  which  was  5,500  strong,  to  Decatur,  and  having  been  on  half 
rations  for  a  week,  I  fell  back  to  Tuscumbia.  in  order  to  communicate 
with  transports,  to  obtain  rations  and  ammunition.  On  arriving  there  I 
received  information  that  the  gunboats  had  gone  down  the  river,  taking 
the  transports  with  them,  a  part  of  Van  Dorn's  force  having  made  their 
appearance  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  shelled  South 
Florence  that  day  at  4  p.  m.  They  also  planted  a  battery  at  Savannah 
and  Duck  River ;  but  my  precaution  in  destroying  all  means  of  crossing 
the  river  on  my  advance,  prevented  him  getting  in  my  rear,  and  the  gun- 
boats, to  save  the  transports,  left  the  day  before,  having  a  short  engage- 
ment at  Savannah  and  Duck  River.  Van  Dorn's  force  then  moved  toward 
Decatur.     That  was  the  last  we  heard  of  them. 

On  my  return  I  burned  all  provisions,  produce,  and  forage,  all  mills 
and  tan-yards,  and  destroyed  everything  that  would  in  any  way  aid  the 
enemy.  I  took  stock  of  all  kinds  that  I  could  find,  and  rendered  the  valley 
so  destitute  that  it  cannot  be  occupied  by  the  Confederates,  except  pro- 
visions and  forage  are  transported  to  them.  I  also  destroyed  telegraph 
and  railroad  between  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur,  and  all  the  ferries  between 
Savannah  and  Courtland. 

I  have  no  doul)t  but  that  Colonel  Streight  would  have  succeeded  had 
he  been  properly  equipped  and  joined  me  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  The 
great  delay  in  an  enemy's  country  necessary  to  fit  him  out  gave  them  time 
to  throw  a  large  force  in  our  front.  Although  Colonel  Streight  had  two 
days'  start,  they  can  harass  him,  and  perhaps  check  his  movements  long 
enough  for  them  to  secure  all  their  important  bridges.  If  he  could  have 
started  from  Bear  Creek  the  day  I  arrived  there,  then  my  movements  would 
have  been  so  quick  and  strong  that  the  enemy  could  not  have  got  their 
forces  together. 

The  animals  furnished  him  were  very  poor  at  the  start.  Four  hundred 
of  them  were  used   up  before  leaving  me,   and  those  furnished   him   by  me 
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were   about   all    the    serviceable   stoek    he    had,    though    I    lu'ur    br    jioi    iwo 
hundred  good  mules  the  day  he  loft  me,  in  Moulton  Valley. 

On  my  return.  I  sent  Colonel  Cornyn,  with  the  Tenth  Missouri,  Sev- 
enth Kansas.  Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  Ninth  Illinois  Mounted 
Infantry,  to  at t ark  the  force  congregated  at  Tupelo  and  Okolona.  He 
came  up  with  the  enemy  on  Wednesday,  and  immediately  attacked  them, 
they  being  some  three  thousand  strong,  under  Major-General  S.  J.  (iholson 
and  Brigadier-General  Ruggles.  Krigadier-Ceneral  Chalmers,  with  thirty- 
five  hundred  men.  was  at  IVmtotoc.  but  failed  to  come  to  (Jholson's  aid, 
though  ordered  to. 

Colonel  Cornyn  fought  so  determinedly  and  so  fast  that  he  soon 
routed  the  force  in  his  front,  driving  them  in  all  directions,  killing  and 
wounding  a  large  number  and  taking  one  hundred  prisonei-s.  including  some 
seven  officers;  also  a  large  number  of  arms  and  one  iiundi-ed  and  (ifty  horses, 
saddles,  etc. 

The  enemy  fled  toward  Okol.;iia  and  INintotuc.  and  Colonel  Cornyn 
returned  to  Corinth. 

The  expedition  so  far  can  be  summed  up  as  lia\'ing  aecoin))lislied  the 
object  for  which  it  started,  the  infantry  having  marched  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  and  the  cavalry  some  four  hundred,  and  fought  six  successful 
engagements,  driving  the  enemy,  three  thousand  strong,  from  Bear  Creek 
to  Decatur,  taking  the  towns  of  Tuseumbia  and  Florence,  with  a  loss  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred,  including  three  officers.  Destroyed  a  million  and  a 
half  bushels  of  corn,  besides  large  quantities  of  oats,  rye,  and  fodder,  and 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  bacon.  Captured  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  one  thousand  head  of  horses  and  mules,  and  an  equal  number  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep ;  also  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  besides  keeping 
the  whole  command  in  meat  for  three  weeks.  Destroyed  the  railroad  from 
Tuseumbia  to  Decatur ;  also  some  sixty  flat-boats  and  ferries  in  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  thereby  preventing  Van  Dorn,  in  his  move,  from  crossing  to 
my  rear ;  also  destroyed  five  tan-yards  and  six  flouring-mills. 

It  has  rendered  desolate  one  of  the  best  granaries  of  the  South,  pre- 
venting them  from  raising  another  crop  this  year,  and  lakini;  away  from 
them  some  fifteen  hundred  negroes. 

We  found  large  quantities  of  shelled  c-orn.  nil  ready  for  shipment, 
also  bacon,  and  gave  it  to  the  flames. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant.  G.   M.   Douge. 

li rigadicr-Oencral  U.  S.  A. 

The  following  is  Colonel  A.  I).  Streight's  report : 

(Jeneral  Dodge  informed  me  that  there  was  no  doubt  Imi  Forrest  had 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Town  Creek; 
hence,  he  agreed  to  advance  as  far  as  Courtland,  on  the  Decatur  road,  and, 
if  possible,  drive  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  but  if  they  (the  enemy) 
turned  toward  Moulton,  our  cavalry,  undi-r  General  Dodge,  was  to  be  sent 
in   pursuit. 

With  this  understanding,  I  marched  from  Tuseumbia  at  11  p.  m.  on 
the  night  of  the  2Gtli  instant  in  the  direction  of  Moulton,  via  Russellville. 
It  was  raining  very  hard,  and  the  mud  and  darkness  of  the  night  made  our 
progress  very  slow.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  my  men  had  neither  horses 
nor  mules,  and  fully  as  many  more  had  such  as  were  unable  to  carry  more 
than  the  saddles ;   hence  fully  three  hundred  of  the  men  were  on   foot. 

It  was  expected  when  I  left  General  Dodge  that  the  greater  part  of 
my  command  would  be  able  to  reach  Moulton,  some  forty  miles  distant, 
by  the  next  night,  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  consequent  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  it  was  impossible;  consequently  I  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  General  Dodge,  stating  that  I  would  halt  at  Mount  Hope  and  wait 
for  the  portion  of  my  command  who  were  on  foot   to  come  uj). 
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We  coutiuued  to  scour  the  country  for  horses  and  mules,  but  so  many 
of  those  drawn  at  Nashville  were  continually  failing-,  that,  although  we 
were  successful  in  collecting  a  large  number,  still,  many  of  the  men  were 
without   anything  to   ride. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th,  at  Mount  Hope.  I  received  word  from 
General  Dodge,  stating  that  he  had  driven  the  enemy,  and  that  I  should 
push  on.  My  command  had  not  all  come  up  yet.  nor  did  they  until  about 
10  a.  m.  the  next  day,  when  we  proceeded  to  ^loulton.  where  we  arrived 
about  dark.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  skirmishing  occasionally  with 
small  squads  of  the  enemy,  but  I  could  hear  of  no  force  of  consequence 
in  the  country.     All  of  the  command  but  about  fifty  men  were  now  mounted. 

We  started  from  Moulton,  in  the  direction  of  Blountsville,  via  Day's 
Gap,  about  midnight  on  April  28.  The  two  previous  days  it  had  been 
raining  most  of  the  time,  and  the  roads  were  terrible,  though  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  it  bid  fair  for  dry  weather,  which  ga\e  us  strong  hopes  of 
better  times. 

We  marched  the  next  day  (the  29th)  to  Day's  Gap,  about  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Every  man  now  was  mounted, 
and  although  many  of  the  animals  were  very  poor,  nevertheless  we  had 
strong  hopes  that  we  could  easily  supply  all  future  demands.  We  destroyed 
during  the  day  a  large  number  of  wagons  belonging  to  the  enemy,  laden 
with  provisions,  arms,  tents,  etc..  which  had  been  sent  to  the  mountains 
to  avoid  us,  but,  luckily,  they  fell  into  our  hands.  We  were  now  in  the 
midst  of  devoted  Union  people.  Many  of  Captain  Smith's  men  (Ala- 
bamians)  were  recruited  near  this  place,  and  many  were  the  happy  greetings 
between  them  and  their  friends  and  relations.  I  could  learn  nothing  of  the 
enemy  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  small  squads  of  scouting-parties, 
who  were  hunting  conscripts.  We  moved  out  the  next  morning  before  day- 
light. I  will  here  remark  that  my  men  had  been  worked  very  hard  in 
scouring  so  much  of  the  country,  and,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  riding, 
made  it  still  worse ;  consequently,  they  were  illy  prepared  for  the  trying 
ordeal  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
two  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  before  I  was  informed  that  the  rear 
guard  had  been  attacked,  and  just  at  that  moment  I  heard  the  boom 
of  artillery  in  the  rear  of  the  column.  I  bad  previously  learned  that  the  gap 
through  which  we  were  passing  was  easily  flanked  by  gaps  through  the 
mountains,  both  above  and  below ;  consequently,  I  sent  orders  to  the  rear  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  we  could  prepare  for  action.  The  head  of 
the  column  was  at  the  time  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  column  was 
moving  through  the  gap ;   consequently  the  enemy  was  easily  held  in  check. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  enemy  had  moved  through  the  gaps  on  my 
right  and  left,  and  were  endeavoring  to  form  a  junction  in  my  advance ; 
consequently  I  moved  ahead  rapidly  until  we  passed  the  intersecting  roads 
on  either  flank  with  the  one  we  occupied.  The  country  was  open  sand 
ridges,  very  thinly  wooded,  and  afforded  fine  defensive  positions.  As  soon 
as  we  passed  the  point  above  designated  (about  three  miles  from  the  top 
of  the  mountains),  we  dismounted  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  on  a  ridge 
circling  to  the  rear.  Our  right  rested  on  a  precipitous  ravine  and  the  left 
was  protected  by  a  marshy  run  that  was  easily  held  against  the  enemy. 
The  mules  were  sent  into  a  ravine  to  the  rear  of  our  right,  where  they 
were  protected  from  the  enemy's  bullets.  I  also  deployed  a  line  of  skirmish- 
ers, resting  on  our  right  and  left  flanks  encircling  our  rear,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  surprise  from  any  detached  force  of  the  enemy  that  might 
approach  us  from  that  direction  and  to  prevent  any  straggling  of  either 
stray  animals  or  cowardly  men. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  instructed  Captain  Smith,  who  had  command 
of  our  rear  guai'd  (now  changed  to  our  front),  to  hold  his  position  until 
the  enemy  pressed  him  closely,  when  he  should  retreat  rapidly,  and,  if  pos- 
sible,   draw   them   onto   our   lines,    which   were   concealed   by    the    men    lying 
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down  immediately  bacli  of  tlie  top  of  the  ridge.  The  lines  were  left  suffi- 
ciently open  to  permit  Captain  Smith's  command  to  pass  through  near  the 
center.  I  had  two  twelve-pounder  mountain  howitzer?-,  which  were  stationed 
near  the  road  (the  center).  They  were  also  concealed.  We  had  hardly 
completed  our  arrangements  when  the  enemy  charged  Captain  Smith  in 
large  force,  following  him  closely,  and  no  sooner  had  he  i)assed  our  lines  than 
our  whole  line  rose  up  and  delivered  a  volley  at  short  range.  We  continued 
to  pour  a  rapid  fire  into  their  ranks,  wliich  soon  caused  them  to  give  way 
in  confusion  ;  but  their  re-inforcemeuts  soon  came  up,  when  they  dismounted, 
formed,  and  made  a  determined  and  vigorous  attack.  Our  skirmishers  were 
soon  driven  in,  and  about  the  same  time  the  enemy  opened  upon  us  with  a 
battery  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  soon  atlcnipled  to  carry  dui-  lines,  but  were  b.-uidsomt'ly 
repulsed.  During  their  advance  they  had  run  their  ai-tillery  to  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  our  lines,  and  as  soon  as  they  began  to  waver  I  prepared 
for  a  charge.  I  ordered  Colonel  Hathaway,  Seventy-third  Indiana,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sheets,  Fifty-tirst  Indiana,  on  the  left,  to  make  a  charge, 
in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  battery,  and  immediately  threw  the 
Third  Ohio,  Colonel  Lawson,  and  the  Eightieth  Illinois,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rodgers,  forward  rapidly,  hoping  to  capture  the  battery.  The  enemy,  after 
a  short  but  stubborn  resistance,  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  two  caissons,  ana  about  forty  prisoners,  i-epresenting  seven 
different  regiments,  a  larger  number  of  wounded,  and  about  thirty  dead  on 
the  field.  Among  the  former  was  Captain  William  II.  Forrest,  a  brother 
of  General  Forrest.  Our  loss  was  about  thirty  killed  and  wounded,  among 
the  latter  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sheets,  Fifty-first  Indiami  (mortally),  a  brave 
and  gallant  officer  and  one  that  we  were  illy  prepared  to  lose,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Pavey,  Eightieth  Illinois  (on  my  staff),  severely. 

It  was  now  about  31  o'clock,  fighting  having  continued  since  about  G 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  had  learned,  in  the  meantime,  that  the  enemy 
were  in  heavy  force,  fully  three  times  our  number,  with  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  General  Forrest  in  person  ;  consequently  I  was  fearful 
that  they  were  making  an  effort  to  get  around  us  and  attack  in  the  rear 
of  our  position ;  hence  I  decided  to  resume  the  march.  Everything  was 
soon  in  readiness,  and  we  moved  out,  leaving  a  strong  guard  (dismounted) 
in  the  rear,  to  check  any  immediate  advance  the  enemy  might  make  previous 
to  the  column  getting  in  motion.  We  were  not  too  soon  in  our  movements, 
for  the  column  had  hardly  passed  a  cross-road  some  six  miles  from  our  first 
battle-ground  when  the  enemy  were  discovered  advancing  on  our  left. 
Sharp  skirmishing  commenced  at  Crooked  Creek,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Day's  Gap,  ano  finally  the  enemy  i)ressed  our  rear  so  hard  that  I 
was  compelled  to  prepare  for  battle.  I  selected  a  strong  position  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  crossing  of  the  creek,  on  a  ridge  called  Hog  Mountain. 
The  whole  force  soon  became  engaged  (about  one  hour  before  dark).  The 
enemy  strove  first  to  carry  our  right;  then  charged  the  left;  but  with  the 
help  of  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  captured  in  the  morning  and  the  two 
mountain  howitzers,  all  of  which  were  handled  with  good  effect  by  Major 
Vananda,  of  the  Third  Ohio,  we  were  able  to  repulse  them. 

Fighting  continued  until  about  10  p.  ni.  when  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  our  front,  leaving  a  large  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
I  determined  at  once  to  resume  our  mai'cli,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  moved 
out.  The  ammunition  which  we  had  captured  with  the  two  guns  was 
exhausted,  and  l)eing  very  short  of  horses,  I  ordered  the  guns  s|)iked  and  the 
carriages  destroyed.  I  had  ordered  the  Seventy-third  Indiana  (Colonel 
Hathaway)  to  act  as  rear  guard,  and  I  remained  in  the  rear  in  person, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  at  hand  in  case  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  press 
us  as  we  were  moving  out.  We  had  but  faii'ly  got  under  way  when  I 
received  information  of  the  enemy's  advance. 

The   moon   shone   very    brightly,   and    the   country   was   an   open    wood- 
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land,  with  an  occasional  spot  of  thick  undergrowth.  In  one  of  these  thickets 
I  placed  the  Seventy-third  Indiana,  lying  down,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
paces  from  the  road,  which  was  in  plain  view.  The  enemy  approached. 
The  head  of  his  column  passed  without  discovering  our  position.  At  this 
moment  the  whole  regiment  opened  a  most  destructive  fire,  causing  a  com- 
plete stampede  of  the  enemy.  I  will  here  remark  that  the  country  from 
Day's  Gap  to  Blouutsville  (about  forty  miles)  is  mostly  uninhabited; 
consequently  there  is  nothing  in  the  country  for  man  or  beast.  I  had  hopes 
that  by  pushing  ahead  we  could  reach  a  place  where  we  could  feed  before 
the  enemy  would  come  up  with  us,  and,  by  holding  him  back  where  there 
was  no  feed,  compel  him  to  lay  over  a  day  at  least  to  recuperate.  I  had 
learned  that  they  had  been  on  a  forced  march  from  Town  Creek,  Ala.,  a 
day  and  two  nights  previous  to  their  attacking  us.  We  were  not  again 
disturbed  until  we  had  marched  several  miles,  when  they  attacked  our 
rear  guard  vigorouslj'.  I  again  succeeded  in  ambuscading  them,  which 
caused  them  to  give  up  the  pursuit  for  the  night.  We  continued  our  march, 
and  reached  Blouutsville  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Many  of  our 
mules  had  given  out,  leaving  their  riders  on  foot,  but  there  was  very  little 
straggling  behind   the   rear  guard. 

At  Blouutsville  we  found  sufficient  corn  to  feed  our  tired  and  hungry 
animals.  Ammunition  and  rations  were  hastily  distributed  to  the  men, 
and  the  remaining  ammunition  was  put  on  pack-mules  and  the  wagons 
burned,  as  it  was  now  understood  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  them 
over  the  roads  before  us.  After  resting  about  two  hours,  we  resumed  our 
march  in  the  direction  of  Gadsden. 

The  column  had  not  got  fairly  under  motion  before  our  pickets  were 
driven  in,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued  between  Forrest's  advance  and  our 
rear  guard,  under  Captain  Smith,  in  the  town  of  Blouutsville.  The 
enemy  followed  closely  for  several  miles,  continually  skirmishing  with  the 
rear  guard,  but  were  badly  handled  by  small  ]iarties  of  our  men  stopping 
in  the  thick  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  firing  at  them  at  short 
range,  and  when  we  reached  the  East  Branch  of  the  Black  Warrior  River 
the  ford  was  very  deep  and  the  enemy  pressed  so  closely  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  halt  and  offer  him  battle  before  we  could  cross.  After  some 
manetivering,  I  advanced  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers,  who  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  sight  of  my  main  line,  when  I  ordered  the  troops,  except  the 
skirmishers,  to  cross  the  river  as  rapidly  as  possible.  After  all  had  crossed 
except  the  skirmishers,  they  were  rapidly  withdrawn,  under  cover  of  our 
artillery,  and  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  on  the  opposite  bank 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  about  5  p.  m.  when  the  last  of  the  command 
crossed  the  East  Branch  of  the  Black  Warrior.  We  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Gadsden  without  further  interruption,  with  the  exception  of 
small  parties  who  were  continually  harassing  the  rear  of  the  column,  until 
about  9  o'clock  the  next  morning.  May  2,  when  the  rear  guard  was  fiercely 
attacked  at  the  crossing  of  Black  Creek,  near  Gadsden.  After  a  sharp 
"fight  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

I  had  learned  in  the  meantime,  through  my  scouts,  that  a  large 
column  of  the  enemy  was  moving  on  our  left,  parallel  with  our  route, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  getting  in  our  front,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  march  all  night,  though  the  command  was  in  no  condition  to  do 
so,  and,  to  add  still  more  to  my  embarrassment,  a  portion  of  our  ammuni- 
tion had  become  damaged  in  crossing  Will's  Creek,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
very  deep  fording.  I  only  halted  at  Gadsden  sufficiently  long  to  destroy  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  commissary  stores  found  there,  and  proceeded  on. 
Many  of  our  animals  and  men  were  entirely  worn  out  and  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  column  ;  consequently  they  fell  behind  the  rear  guard  and  were 
captured. 

It  now  became  evident  to  me  that  our  only  hope  was  in  crossing  the 
river  at  Rome  and  destroying  the  bridge,  which  would  delay  Forrest  a  day 
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or  two  and  give  us  time  to  collect  horses  and  mules,  and  allow  the  command 
a  little  time  to  sleep,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  proceed. 

The  enemy  followed  closely,  and  kept  up  a  continuous  skirmish  with 
the  rear  of  the  column  until  about  4  p.  m.,  at  which  time  we  reached  Blount's 
plantation,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Gadsden,  where  we  could  procure  forage 
for  our  animals.  Here  I  decided  to  halt,  as  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
the  march  through  the  night  without  feeding  and  resting,  although  to  do 
so  was  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Accordingly,  the  command  was 
dismounted,  and  a  detail  made  to  feed  the  horses  and  mules,  while  the 
balance  of  the  command  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  a  ridge  southwest  of  the 
plantation. 

Meanwhile  the  rear  guard,  in  holding  the  enemy  in  check,  had  become 
severely  engaged  and  was  driven  in.  The  enemy  at  once  attacked  our  main 
line,  and  tried  hard  to  carry  the  center,  but  were  gallantly  met  and  repulsed 
by  the  Fifty-first  and  Seventy-third  Indiana,  assisted  by  Major  Vananda, 
with  two  mountain  howitzers.  They  then  made  a  determined  effort  to  turn 
our  right,  but  were  met  by  the  gallant  Eightieth  Illinois,  assisted  by  two 
companies  of  the  Third  Ohio. 

The  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  skirmishers,  then  fell  back 
to  a  ridge  some  half  a  mile  distant,  and  commenced  massing  his  force,  as  if 
preparing  for  a  more  determined  attack.  It  was  becoming  dark,  and  I 
decided  to  withdraw  unobserved,  if  possible,  and  conceal  my  command  in 
a  thicket  some  half  a  mile  to  our  rear,  there  to  lie  in  ambush  and  await 
his  advance.  In  the  meantime  I  had  ordered  Captain  ^Nlilton  Russell  (Fifty- 
first  Indiana)  to  take  two  hundred  of  the  best-mounted  men,  selected  from 
the  whole  command,  and  proceed  to  Rome,  and  hold  the  bridge  until  the 
main  command  could  come  up. 

The  engagement  at  Blount's  plantation  revealed  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  our  remaining  ammunition  was  worthless,  on  account  of  having  been 
wet.  Much  of  that  carried  by  the  men  had  become  useless  by  the  paper 
wearing  out  and  the  powder  sifting  away.  It  was  in  this  engagement  that 
the  gallant  Colonel  Hathaway  (Seventy-third  Indiana)  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  and  in  a  few  moments  expired.  Our  country  has  seldom  been 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  so  brave  and  valualjle  an  officer.  His 
loss  to  me  was  irreparable.  His  men  had  almost  worshiped  him,  and  when 
he  fell  it  cast  a  deep  gloom  of  despondency  over  his  regiment  which  was 
hard  to  overcome. 

We  remained  in  ambush  but  a  short  time  when  the  enemy,  who  by 
some  means  had  learned  of  our  whereabouts,  commenced  a  flank  movement, 
which  we  discovered  in  time  to  check.  I  then  decided  to  withdraw  as 
silently  as  possible,  and  push  on  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  but  as  a  large 
number  of  the  men  were  dismounted,  their  animals  having  given  out.  and 
the  remainder  of  the  stock  was  so  jaded,  tender-footed,  and  worn  down, 
our  progress  was  necessarily  slow  ;  yet,  as  evei-ything  depended  on  our  reach- 
ing Rome  before  the  enemy  could  throw  a  sufficient  force  there  to  prevent 
our  crossing  the  bridge,  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  urge  the  command 
forward.  We  proceeded  without  interruption  until  we  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Centre,  when  one  of  my  scouts  informed  me  that  a  force  of  the  enemy 
was  posted  in  ambush  but  a  short  distance  in  our  front.  I  immediately 
threw  forward  a  line  of  skirmishers,  with  orders  to  proceed  until  they 
were  fired  upon,  when  they  should  open  a  brisk  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  hold 
their  position  until  the  command  had  time  to  pass. 

The  plan  worked  admirably,  for,  while  my  skirmishers  were  amusing 
the  enemy,  the  main  column  made  a  detour  to  the  right,  and  struck  the 
main  road  some  three  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  our  main 
force  had  passed,  the  skirmishers  withdrew  and  fell  in  the  rear  of  the 
column.  I  was  then  hopeful  that  we  could  reach  Rome  before  the  enemy 
could  overtake  us.  My  princijial  guide  had  thus  far  proved  reliable,  and 
I    had    made   particular    inquiries   of    him    as   to   the   character   of   the   road 
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and  the  country  the  evening  before,  and  he  assured  me  that  there  were  no 
difficult  streams  to  cross  and  that  the  road  was  good ;  hence  we  approached 
the  Chattanooga  River  at  the  ferry  without  any  information  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  things.  Captain  Russell  had  managed  to  ferry  the  last  of 
his  command  across  about  one  hour  previous  to  my  arrival,  but  the  enemy 
had  seized  and  run  oflf  the  boat  before  we  reached  there. 

I  then  ascertained  that  there  was  a  bridge  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
up  the  river,  near  Oaylesville,  and  procured  new  guides  and  pushed  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge  before  the  enemy  should 
take  possession  of  it.  We  had  to  pass  over  an  old  coal -chopping  for  several 
miles,  where  the  timber  had  been  cut  and  hauled  off  for  charcoal,  leaving 
innumerable  wagon-roads  running  in  every  direction,  and  the  command  was 
so  worn  out  and  exhausted  that  many  were  asleep,  and  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  I  could  make,  with  the  aid  of  such  of  my  officers  as  were  able 
for  duty,  the  command  became  separated  and  scattered  into  several  squads, 
traveling  in  different  directions,  and  it  was  not  until  near  daylight  that  the 
last  of  the  command  had  crossed  the  river.  The  bridge  was  burned,  and  we 
proceeded  on  and  passed  Cedar  Bluff  just  after  daylight.  It  now  became 
evident  that  the  horses  and  mules  could  not  reach  Rome  without  halting  to 
rest  and  feed.  Large  numbers  of  the  mules  were  continually  giving  out. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  at  that  time  we  had  a  score  of  the  mules  drawn 
at  Nashville  left,  and  nearly  all  of  those  taken  in  the  country  were  bare- 
footed, and  many  of  them  had  such  sore  backs  and  tender  feet  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ride  them ;  but,  in  order  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
force  I  had  sent  ahead,  we  struggled  on  until  about  9  a.  m.  when  we  halted 
and  fed  our  animals.  The  men,  being  unaccustomed  to  riding,  had  become 
so  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  keep  them  awake  long  enough  to  feed.  We  had  halted  but  a  short  time, 
when  I  was  informed  that  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  was  moving  on  our 
left,  on  a  route  parallel  with  the  one  we  were  marching  on,  and  was  then 
nearer  Rome  than  we  were.  About  the  same  time  I  received  this  informa- 
tion our  pickets  were  driven  in.  The  command  was  immediately  ordered 
into  line,  and  every  effort  made  to  rally  the  men  for  action,  but  nature  was 
exhausted,  and  a  large  portion  of  my  best  troops  actually  went  to  sleep 
while  lying  in  line  of  battle  under  a  severe  skirmish-fire.  After  some 
maneuvering.  Forrest  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
my  forces.  Most  of  my  regimental  commanders  had  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  unless  we  could  reach  Rome  and  cross  the  river  before  the 
enemy  came  up  with  us  again,  we  should  be  compelled  to  surrender.  Con- 
sequently, I  called  a  council  of  war.  I  had  learned,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time that  Captain  Russell  had  been  unable  to  take  the  bridge  at  Rome.  Our 
condition  was  fully  canvassed.  As  I  have  remarked  before,  our  ammunition 
was  worthless,  our  horses  and  mules  in  a  desperate  condition,  the  men  were 
overcome  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep,  and  we  were  confronted  by  fully 
three  times  our  number,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  and,  although 
personally  opposed  to  surrender,  and  so  expressed  myself  at  the  time,  yet 
I  yielded  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  my  regimental  commanders,  and  at  once 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Forrest  to  obtain  the  best  possible  terms 
I  could  for  my  command,  and  at  about  noon,  May  3,  we  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

We  were  taken  to  Richmond,  Va.  The  men  were  soon  sent  through 
the  lines  and  exchanged.  My  officers  and  myself  were  confined  in  Libby 
Prison,  where  we  remained  until  the  night  of  February  9  last,  when  four  of 
my  officers  and  myself,  together  with  several  other  prisoners,  succeeded  in 
making  our  escape,  and  reached  Washington  in  safety  abouth  March  1. 
The  balance  of  my  officers,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  are  still  confined  as  pris- 
oners or  have  died  of  disease  the  result  of  long  confinement,  insufficient 
food,  and  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

I  am  unable  to  report  the  exact  number  of  casualties  in  the  command. 
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but  from  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  there  were  fifteen 
officers  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  enlisted  men  killed  and  wounded. 
It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  all  that  so  much  fighting  should  occur 
with  so  few  casualties  on  our  side ;  but  we  acted  purely  on  the  defensive, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  nature  of  the  country  as  best  we  could.  From 
actual  personal  observation  where  we  had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  field, 
and  from  what  my  surgeons,  left  with  our  wounded,  learned  in  relation 
to  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  I  am  convinced  that  we  killed  more  of  his  men  than 
we  lost  in  both  killed  and  wounded. 

Previous  to  the  surrender,  we  had  captured  and  paroled  about  two 
hundred  prisoners,  and  had  lost  about  the  same  number  in  consequence  of  the 
animals  giving  out,  and  the  men,  unable  to  keep  up,  broke  down  from 
exhaustion,  and  were  necessarily  picked  up  by  the  enemy  ;  but  in  no  case 
was  the  enemy  able  to  capture  a  single  man  in  any  skirmish  or  battle  within 
my  knowledge. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  mention  the  barbarous  treatment  my  wounded 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
we  were  performing,  we  were  compelled  to  leave  our  wounded  behind.  I 
provided  for  them  as  best  I  could  by  leaving  them  blankets  and  such  rations 
as  we  had,  and  two  of  my  surgeons  remained  behind  to  attend  them  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  enemy  get  possession  of  our  hospitals  than  they  robbed 
both  officers  and  men  of  their  blankets,  coats,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  rations, 
and  money.  The  medical  stores  and  instruments  were  taken  from  the  sur- 
geons, and  my  wounded  left  in  a  semi-naked  and  starving  condition,  in  some 
instances  many  miles  from  any  inhabitants,  to  perish. 

Many  thanks  to  the  Union  ladies  of  that  country,  for  they  saved 
many  a  brave  soldier  from  a  horrible  death. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  ill-fated  expedition,  I  am  convinced 
that  had  we  been  furnished  at  Nashville  with  800  good  horses,  instead  of 
poor,  young  mules,  we  would  have  been  successful,  in  spite  of  all  other 
drawbacks ;  or  if  General  Dodge  had  succeeded  in  detaining  Forrest  one 
day  longer,  we  would  have  been  successful  even  with  our  poor  outfit. 

A.  D.  Streigiit, 
Colonel  Fifty-first  Indiana   Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry. 

On  my  return,  I  dispatched  Colonel  Coruyn  with  his  Brigade 
to  the  attack  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  that  I  had  located  near 
Tupelo,  j\Iiss.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  battle  better  than  I  can,  in 
his  official  report,  which  follows  : 

We  arrived  at  Tupelo  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  and  here  we  fought  the 
best-contested  fight  of  the  whole  expedition.  Just  before  entering  the  town 
of  Tupelo,  and  to  the  east  of  the  railroad,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  dense 
and  almost  impassable  swamp,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  runs  Old  Town 
Creek.  We  had  almost  reached  the  western  edge,  and  were  approaching, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  swamp  would  permit,  the  bridge  over  this 
creek,  when  the  enemy,  entirely  unseen  by  us,  opened  upon  us  with  mus- 
ketry. I  immediately  threw  out  to  my  right  and  left  several  squadrons  of 
the  Tenth  Missouri,  who  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy,  and  securing 
an  easy  passage  of  the  bridge  for  the  balance  of  the  command.  Still  keeping 
my  skirmishers  out  to  my  right  and  left,  and  an  advance  guard  in  front,  I 
moved  down  a  lane  to  the  left  and  south  of  the  town  and  massed  my 
command  in  an  open  field,  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the  southern  border 
of  Tupelo.  Here  word  was  brought  me  from  one  of  my  skirmishing  squad- 
rons that  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  their  front,  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred.  I  ordered  two  squadrons  of  the  Seventh  Kansas,  that  were 
armed  with  Colt's  revolving  rifles,  to  dismount  and  attack  them  on  foot, 
supporting   them   with   two   squadrons   of   the   Tenth   Missouri    (mounted), 
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under  Lieuteuant-Colonel  Bowen,  with  orders  to  charge  with  the  saber  as 
soon  as  the  enemy's  line  should  break.  This  order,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was 
well  obeyed  and  gallantly  executed  by  both  the  mounted  and  dismounted 
soldiers,  for  the  enemy  retired,  and  for  a  few  minutes  all  was  silent  along 
the  lines.  In  about  half  an  hour  from  the  first  attack,  sharp  firing  was 
heard  on  my  front,  and  the  enemy  was  advancing  toward  us  with  yells. 
I  immediately  moved  my  whole  force  to  the  rear  and  west  of  the  village, 
and,  placing  my  mountain  howitzers  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  I  sent  forward 
all  the  cavalry  except  one  squadron  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois,  which  I 
ordered  to  dismount  and  support  the  battery.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Phillips, 
commanding  the  Ninth  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry,  having  been  detailed  for 
that  purpose  early  in  the  morning,  acted  as  the  rear  guard  and  guard  for  the 
train,  and.  knowing  that  the  rear  was  in  such  good  hands,  I  felt  no 
anxiety  on  that  account ;  and  this  important  trust  was  well  sustained.  As 
soon  as  my  front  had  become  fully  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  fought 
with  considerable  determination,  I  ordered  the  battery  to  shell  the  woods 
from  which  the  enemy  was  emerging.  This  fire  was  effective,  and  from 
that  moment  the  battle  became  general.  At  one  time  two  regiments  of 
mounted  infantry,  commanded  by  the  rebel  General  Ruggles,  forced  their 
way  between  my  fighting  column  and  my  reserve,  but  were  suddenly  induced 
to  retire  much  more  rapidly  than  they  came.  My  left  at  one  time  fell 
back  toward  the  battery,  which  then  poured  charge  after  charge  of  canister 
into  the  rebel  ranks,  with  considerable  effect,  forcing  them  to  retreat, 
rapidly  followed  by  the  cavalry.  The  enemy  had  scarcely  begun  to  waver 
when  his  whole  force  fled  in  dismay,  throwing  away  their  arms,  coats,  and 
hats.  We  took  from  the  enemy  eighty-one  prisoners,  including  three  com- 
missioned oflicers.  On  the  field,  the  scene  of  the  battle,  immense  quantities 
of  arms,  coats,  and  blankets  were  found  and  destroyed  by  us.  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  from  the 
evidence  of  the  battle-field  it  must  have  been  heavy. 

Floke>{ce  M.  Cornyn. 
Colonel  Tenth   MisNOiiri  Caralri/.  Cinnmanding  Cavalry  Brujadv. 

Colonel  Cornyii  was  a  very  efficient  cavalry  officer  and  always 
accomplished  whatever  he  was  sent  to  do.  He  was  an  aggressive 
fighter,  always  attacking,  no  matter  what  the  force  before  him, 
and  had  won  a  deserved  standing  as  a  Brigade  commander.  When 
he  was  killed,  by  his  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Bowen,  during  the  latter's 
trial  before  a  court-martial  on  charges  ])ref erred  by  Colonel  Cornyn, 
there  was  a  1)itter  personal  dispute  and  enmity  between  them 
wliicli  came  to  this  sad  endino-. 
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Address  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 

Delivered  at  the  National  Encampment,  G.  A.  R. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1902 

By  Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge 

Coutnidcs  of  lite  A  mil/  of  the  Tennessee: 

On  the  2Stli  of  Au^^-ust.  Lsiil.  (iuncral  U.  8.  Grant  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  eoniniand  of  tlic  Disti'icl  of  Southeast  Missouri, 
with  headquarters  at  Cairo,  111.,  and  here  roiiiineneed  the  organiza- 
tion and  growth  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  It  remained  nnder 
his  ])ersonal  eomniaiid.  or  as  a  iiwit  of  his  gi'eat  Army,  from  the 
heginning  until  tlie  end  of  the  wai'.  exee|)|  toi'  two  sliort  intervals, 
one  after  the  great  Battle  of  l)onel>on,  and  tlie  other  after  the  great- 
er Battle  of  Shiloh.  holh  of  which  he  won.  and  ga\('  the  first  great 
light  and  hope  to  our  country;  and  it  is  hai'd  now,  after  reading, 
all  tlie  records,  to  understand  the  reasons  for  his  heing  relieved.  It 
a|)])ears  to  have  l)een  done  through  a  misunderstanding,  and  with  no 
intention  of  doing  injustice  to  General  Grant. 

Following  General  Grant  as  c(»minander  came  (ienei'al  Sher- 
man, a  meniher  of  the  Army  almost  as  long  as  General  Grant.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  was  in  direct  command,  or  the  Army  served  under 
liim  as  a  unit  of  Ids  greater  Army,  fi'om  the  time  he  assumed  com- 
mand until  the  end  of  the  war. 

After  General  Sherman  came  (General  Mcd'hei'son,  that  ideal 
soldier,  who  commanded  tlie  Ai'my  until  he  tell  in  the  great  Battle 
of  Atlanta,  on  the  'Z'iil  of  July.  I'pon  his  death.  General  Logan 
took  command  of  the  Army,  as  the  senior  officer  ])]-esent.  and  at  the 
end  of  the  hattle  of  July  'l'h\  he  could  say  that  he  had  met  and  de- 
feated Hood's  whole  Army  in  the  greatest  battle  of  that  campaign. 

Following  General  Logan  came  General  0.  0.  Howard,  the 
only  General  taken  from  another  Army  to  command  it  in  all  the 
history  of  the  .\rmy  of  the  Tennessee,  or  even  anv  of  its  Gorps. 
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The  next  day  after  assuming  command  General  Howard  led  the 
Army  into  the  great  battle  of  the  '28th  of  July,  which  the  Confed- 
erates said  was  not  a  battle,  but  a  simple  killing  and  slaughtering 
of  their  forces.  He  remained  in  command  until  the  end  of  the  lle- 
liellion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  generously  gave  way  to  General 
Logan,  so  that  one  of  its  original  members  might  command  it  at 
the  great  review  here  in  Washington — an  act  that  could  come  only 
from  such  a  just  and  thoughtful  soldier  as  Howard. 

I  speak  of  our  Army's  commanders  first,  as  an  Army  takes  its 
ha))its  and  character  from  its  head  :  and  probably  no  other  Army  in 
the  world  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  ahvays  at  its  head  great  sol- 
diers and  great  commanders,  recognized  as  such  the  world  over — 
two  of  them  the  peers  of  any  commander  tbat  ever  stood  iij)  in  a 
great  conflict. 

The  xVrmy  of  the  Tennessee  covered  more  groinid  in  its  cam- 
paigns than  all  the  other  Annies  conil>ine(|.  and  all  its  campaigns 
were  marked  l)y  some  great  struggle,  battle,  or  movement  that  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  the  woi-ld.  First  came  Kort  l>onelson, 
next  Vicksburg.  and  following  tbat  Chattanooga,  where  it  fought  on 
both  flanks  in  that  great  battle,  one  Division  taking  the  point  of 
Lookout  Mountain  above  the  clouds.  Then  came  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign; following  that  the  strategical  inarch  to  tlie  sea  :  and.  finally, 
that  bold  movement  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  which  is  consid- 
ered by  the  best  critics  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  best-planned  cam- 
paigns of  history — one  in  which  every  chance  Avas  taken,  and  every 
o]i])ortunity  given  the  enemy  to  concentrate  upon  an  inferior  force. 

The  record  of  this  Army  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  of 
any  that  ever  existed,  as  it  was  harmonious  in  all  its  ])arts  and  had 
no  jealousies,  each  of  its  imits  to  the  best  of  its  ability  helping  the 
others.  Again,  it  was  modest:  it  struck  blow  after  blow,  and  let 
the  Avorld  sing  its  praises.  All  its  campaigns  were  great  successes, 
and  it  never  lost  a  battle.  x\ll  its  Army.  (*orps.  Division,  and  Bri- 
gade commanders  were  exceptionally  al)le  men.  and  were  seldom 
relieved  except  to  assume  more  important  commands.  Its  experi- 
ences were  more  varied  than  any  other  Army,  foi-  in  its  campaigns, 
battles,  and  marches,  reaching  from  the  ]\Iissoui-i  IJiver  to  the  At- 
lantic, at  Washington,  over  a  teri-itory  two  thousand  miles  long  and 
five  hundred  miles  wide,  it  opened  the  ]\Iississi])pi.  it  forced  its  way 
to  the  sea.  it  was  reviewed  by  the  Government  of  the  nation  here 
in  this  citv.  and  it  disbande(|   and  the   nu-n  A\'ent   to  their  homes 
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without   i-ausiiii;-  an    iiii))lcasaiit    (•(iiiiiiiciit   (ir  a    |>airiful   thoiiu'lit   in 
all  this  l)r()ad  huid. 

The  Society  of  tlic  Arniv  of  tlic  Tennessee  is  endeavorino-  to 
perpetuate  its  histoi'v  and  nienuiries  l»y  erect inu'  here  in  this  eaj)ital 
of  our  great  nation  inoiuinients  to  the  inenidi'v  of  its  dead  com- 
manders which  will  |)lace  hetnre  the  world  not  only  their  deeds,  but 
the  great  events  in  winch  our  Army  took  so  inipoi'tant  a  part. 
First  came  General  McPherson,  as  lie  was  the  fli'st  to  fall,  in  the 
great  Battle  of  Atlanta.  He  fell  just  aft.'r  watching-  tlie  attack 
in  the  rear  on  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  which  held  the  key  to  the 
situation.  He  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine;  and  the  last  words  he 
spoke  were  in  jjraise  of  the  liuhlinii-  of  that  Corps,  (leneral  Sher- 
man, in  reporting  his  death.  s[ioke  n\'  him  as  follows: 

General  MePlierson  fell  in  l)attle,  booted  and  spurred,  as  tlie  sallant 
and  heroic  gentleman  should  wish.  Not  his  the  loss,  but  the  country's,  and 
the  army  will  mourn  his  death  and  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  one 
who,  though  comparatively  young,  had  risen  by  his  merit  and  ability  to 
the  command  of  one  of  the  best  armies  which  the  nation  had  called  into 
existence  to  vindicate  her  honor  and  integrity.  History  tells  of  but  few 
who  so  blended  the  grace  and  the  gentleness  of  the  friend  with  the  dignity, 
courage,  faith  and  manliness  of  the  soldier.  I  lis  public  enemies,  even  the 
men  who  directed  the  fatal  shot,  never  si)oke  or  wrote  of  him  without  ex- 
pressions of  marked  respect.  Those  whom  he  connuanded  loved  him  even 
to  idolatry,  and  I,  his  associate  and  comniniidi'r,  fail  in  words  adequate  to 
express  my  opinion  of  his  great  worth. 

General  McPherson  was  so  dear  to  our  old  Army  that  tlio 
great  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  was  never  S})oken  of  Ijy  our 
Army  except  to  express  our  great  grief  at  the  loss  of  our  com- 
mander.    His  faith  in  what  he  could  accom])lis]i  with  our  Arni}^  was 

unhonnded.      lie  spoke  of  us  on  duly  4.  ISlio,  as  follows: 

With  tireless  energy,  with  sleepless  vigilance,  by  night  and  by  day, 
with  battery  and  with  rifle-pits,  with  trench  and  mine,  you  made  your  sure 
ai>proaches,  until,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  driven  to  despair  in  the  attempt 
to  opijose  your  irresistible  progress,  the  whole  garrison  of  over  :!0,0(K>  men. 
with  all  their  arms  aiid  munitions  of  war.  have,  on  this,  the  ;inniversar,\'  of 
our  National  Independence,  suri'endered  to  the  invint-ible  troops  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The  achievements  of  this  hour  will  give  a  new 
meaning  to  this  memorable  day,  and  Vicksburg  will  l)rigliten  the  glow  of  the 
patriot's  heart  which  kindles  at  the  mention  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown. 
This  is  indeed  an  auspicious  day  for  you.  The  (iod  of  Battle  is  with  you. 
The  dawn  of  a  conquered  peace  is  breaking  upon  you.  The  plaudits  of  an 
admiring  world  will  hail  you  wherever  you  go.  and  it  will  be  an  ennobling 
heritage,  suritassing  all  riches,  to  lia\e  been  of  iIh'  .Vriiiy  of  the  Tennessee 
on  the  Fourth   of  .Tnlv.   ISfi:',. 

Xext  we  erected  the  statue,  facing  I'ennsylvaiua  Ast'iiue,  of 
General  John  A.  Eawlins.  who.  ahoxc  all.  I'epresented  the  organiza- 
tion  and    spirit    n\'  our  great    Army,   and    who   shared    its    fortunes 
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from  l)e,oinning  to  end  a?  Chief  of  Staff'  of  its  first  and  greatest 
conmiander.  In  1873.  njjon  tlie  death  of  General  Tiawlins.  General 
John  A.  Logan  spoke  of  him  thus : 

But  there  is  one  whose  tons'ue  is  now  still  in  death  whose  name  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  :  one  who,  though  gone  from  our  midst,  is  with 
us  in  memory:  for  who  can  forget  .John  A.  KawlinsV  Faithful  in  every 
duty,  true  in  every  trust,  though  dead  he  is  not  forgotten :  though  gone 
forever,  yet  he  will  ever  live  in  affectionate  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  name  is  woven  in  indelible  colors  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  is  linked  with  a   fame  that   is  undying. 

General  Eawlins.  in  giving  n  histoi'v  of  tlie  Armv  of  tlie  Ten- 
nessee, paid  this  tribnte  to  it: 

In  no  army  did  the  soldier  cnjdy  greater  liberty,  consistent  with  mili- 
tary discipline,  than  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  in  none  were  his 
rights  and  his   life  more  carefully  guarded. 

The  subordination  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  the  policies  and 
acts  of  the  Government  affecting  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  had  no  policy  of  its 
own  to  propose,  but  went  forth,  as  exin-essed  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  to  do  battle  in  no  s])irit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  purpose 
of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  puri)ose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  the  States  in  rebellion  ;  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  did  great  deeds  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  States'  service,  and  individually  and  collectively  illustrated  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  qualities  of  noble  American  character  which  gained  success  in 
the  field,  preserved  its  fruits  by  subsequent  statesmanship,  and  by  exalted 
virtue  crowned  victory  with  the  attributes  of  peace  and  justice. 

In  April,  1!)00.  \\c  unveiled  the  heautifnl  and  life-like  monu- 
ment to  General  John  A.  Logan,  that  l>rilliant,  magnetic  soldier, 
our  comrade  from  Cairo  to  Louisville.  Of  him,  at  the  unveiling, 
President  ^McKinley  spoke  as  follows: 

Logan's  career  was  unique.  His  distinction  does  not  rest  upon  his 
military  achievements  alone.  His  services  in  the  Legislature  of  his  own 
State,  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  would  have  given  him  an  equally  conspicuous  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  country.    He  was  great  in  the  forum  and  in  the  field. 

He  came  out  of  the  war  with  the  highest  military  honors  of  the  volun- 
teer soldier.  Brilliant  in  battle  and  strong  in  military  council,  his  was  also 
the  true  American  spirit,  for  when  the  war  was  ended  he  was  quick  and 
eager  to  return  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  civil  life. 

General  Logan"s  love  and  devotion  to  us  only  ended  with  his 
life,  and  at  one  of  oui'  reunions  he  characterized  our  work  thus: 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  not  limited  in  its  scope ;  the  theater 
of  its  operations  and  the  extent  of  its  marches,  comprehending  within  their 
bounds  an  area  greater  than  Greece  and  Macedonia  in  their  palmiest  days, 
and  greater  than  most  of  the  leading  kingdoms  of  Euroite  at  the  present  day, 
reached  from  the  ]\Iissouri  River  on  the  north  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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The  fi'ici)(lslii|)  mill  liiyalty  of  Slicniiaii  to  (ii'aiit  was  tlie  first 
ui'cat  cansc  of  llic  siu-crss  (tl'  both,  ami  I'di'  I  lie  liai'iiiony  that  oxist- 
cil  ill  the  Army  of  the  Tonnessee.  Sherman  I'l'll  under  the  com- 
mand of  Grant  at  I'aducali.  in  tlie  sprin*;"  of  lS(i-J.  holding;  a  small 
command.  lie  was  the  ideal  soldier,  as  he  dropped  from  a  Depart- 
ment and  Ai'iiiy  eommandei'  to  that  of  a  post,  and  later  a  Division, 
without  a  niiirmiir.  .Shermairs  first  words  to  (irant.  on  February 
15y  1862,  were  these: 

I  slioukl  like  to  hear  from  you.  and  will  do  everytliiuii  in  my  power 
to  Imrry  forward  to  you  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  if  I  eould  be  of 
service  myself  would  gladly  come  witliout  making'  any  question  of  rank  with 
you  or  (ieneral   Smith,   whose  commisrions  ht'c  of  tlie  same  date. 

On  the  same  date  he  wrote  again: 

Command  me  in  any  way.  I  feel  anxious  about  you,  as  I  know  the 
great  facilities  they  [the  enemy]  have  of  concentration,  by  means  of  the 
river  and  railroads.  l)ut  have  faith  in  yon. 

The  iiioniiiiient  to  our  old  commander,  ({eneral  Shernurn,  is 
nearly  completi'.  It  is  upon  these  grounds  we  ex})ect  to  miveil 
it  next  Octolier,  and.  as  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  as  President  of  the  (V)nimission  wdiich  has  in 
charge  the  erection  of  the  monument.  T  give  you  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  be  present.  Y<h\  will  receive  due  notice,  aiul  jiroper  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  foi'  the  occasion,  and  you  will  meet  here  your 
comrades  of  the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Potomac,  and  the 
Ohio,  who  have  already  signified  their  intention  of  heing  present  to 
honor  the  memory  of  our  old  commander. 

And  now.  my  comrades,  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
T  say  to  you  that  after  seven  years'  continued  effort,  this  year  we 
obtained  an  ap|ii'opi-ial ion  from  Oongress  of  $250,000  to  be  used 
in  the  ert'i-tion  of  a  monument  upon  these  grounds  to  (leneral  U.  S. 
Grant,  (and  the  model  i'oi'  it  will  soon  be  selected,)  to  this  modest, 
cliaritable.  and  jusi  soldier  and  statesman.  The  whole  world  has 
given  its  tribute,  j'h'oiii  those  whom  we  fought  and  dtd'eated  have 
come  the  most  gallant  words  of  praise  and  touching  sympathy. 
Presideiii  rjiic<)ln.  above  all  others,  recognized  liis  power  and  ability 
when  he  bandeil  him  his  coiumission  atid  ga\'e  him  command  of  all 
the  .Vi'iiiies.  and  assureil  him  that  he  should  not  in  aii\-  way  inter- 
fere wilh  him. — armed  him  with  all  the  powers  of  tlu'  President, 
with  carli'  hluni-hr  lo  use  them  a>  he  saw  lit.  (irant  nurde  his  an- 
swer at  Appomattox,  bringing  peace  to  our  nation  aitd  gratitude  to 
the  coiKiiieri'd.      (ieiieral  (iraiil   \\a>  a  man  of  few  words,  and  when 
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called  upon  to  sj^eak  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  paid  it  this 
tribute : 

As  an  Army,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  never  sustained  a  single  de- 
feat during  four  years  of  war.  Every  fortification  which  it  assailed  sur- 
rendered. Every  force  arrayed  against  it  was  either  defeated,  captured,  or 
destroyed.  No  officer  was  ever  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  Army  who 
had  afterwards  to  be  relieved  from  it.  or  to  be  reduced  to  another  c-ommand. 
Such  a  history  is  not  accident. 

And  now,  luy  comrades,  ont'  of  our  number  who  has  left  us  l)y 
an  assassin's  hand,  wliose  heart,  woi'ds  and  acts  w^re  ever  for  us, 
who  from  a  Major  in  our  Army  became  the  best-loved  President 
of  our  nation,  Comrade  William  j\rcKinley,  at  one  of  our  gather- 
ings  paid  this  ti-i1)ute  to  you: 

It  is  recorded  that  in  eighteen  months'  service  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee captured  80.000  men,  with  flags  and  arms,  including  GOO  guns — a 
greater  force  than  was  engaged  on  either  side  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Cliick- 
amauga.  From  the  fields  of  triumph  in  the  Mississijtpi  Valley  it  turned  its 
footsteps  towards  the  eastern  seaboard,  brought  relief  to  the  forces  at  Chat- 
tanooga and  Nashville,  pursued  that  peerless  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  the 
seaboard  under  the  leadership  of  the  glorious  Sherman,  and  planted  the 
banners  of  final  victory  on  the  parapets  of  Fort  McAllister. 

It  is  said  that  the  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee  never  lost  a  I)attle  and 
never  surrendered  a  flag.  Its  Corps  badges — "forty  rounds"  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps ;  the  fleeting  arrow  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  ;  the  disc,  from  which 
four  bullets  have  been  cut.  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps — are  all  significant  of 
the  awful  business  of  cruel  war.  all  n{  them  suggestive  of  the  missiles  of 
death. 

It  gave  the  Federal  Army  (irant.  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  :  McPhersou, 
Howard.  Blair,  Logan,  Hazen.  John  E.  Smith.  C.  F.  Smith.  Halleck,  Raw- 
lins. Prentiss.  Wallace,  Porter,  Force,  Leggett.  Noyes,  Ilickenlooper,  C 
C.  Walcutt.  and  your  distinguished  President,  who  flamed  out  the  very 
incarnation  of  soldierly  valor  before  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  ;  all 
have  a  secure  place  in  history  and  a  secure  one  in  the  hearts  of  their  coun- 
li'ymi'ii. 

On  this  anniversary,  as  iny  closing  wnrds  to  you,  two  verses  of 

General  John  Tilson's  tribute  are  most  appropriate: 

Ho !  comrades  of  the  brave  old  band,  we  gather  here  once  more, 
With  smiling  eye  and  clasping  hand,  to  fight  our  battles  o'er. 
To  quaff  from  out  the  brimming  cup  of  old-time  memory. 
And  bright  relight  the  pathway  of  our  old  Tennessee. 
As  myriad  sparks  of  war's  romance  our  meetings  warm  inspire ; 
The  heady  fight,  the  anxious  march,  the  jolly  bivotiac  fire  ; 
The  days  of  doubt,  of  hojie.  of  care,  of  danger,  and  of  glee  ; 
Oh,  what  a  world  of  racy  thought  illumines  Tennessee  I 

Our  roster  thins ;  as  years  pass  on  we  drop  oft"  one  by  one  : 
Ere  long,  too  soon,  to  yearly  call,  there  will  be  answer — none  ; 
Then  as  along  the  record  page  these  mourning  columns  creep, 
The  whisper  comes  to  closer  still  our  living  friendships  keep. 
Another  thought  we  forward  cast  to  that  not  distant  day. 
When  left  of  all  our  gallant  band  will  be  one  veteran  gray. 
And  here's  to  him  who  meets  alone — wherever  he  may  be. 
The  last,  the  lone  survivor  of  the  grand  old  Tennessee. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  WEST 


Address  to  the  Army  of  the  South-West 

AT  National  Encampment,  G.  A.  R. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

October,  1902 

My  eomiection  with  tlic  T'nitcd  States  forces  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  eoiiniieiued  at  tlie  l)euinninii-  of  tlie  war.  when  I  took 
my  Eegiment,  tlie  Fourth  Iowa,  to  St.  Tx)uis,  and  fell  under  the 
command  of  Frciuoiit.  1  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  that 
DeparTmcnt  until  after  the  Battle  of  Pea  Eidge,  when  I  left  the 
comimand  and  went  to  the  Ai'iny  of  the  Tennessee.  After  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  in  Xovemher,  1804,  I  returned  to  Missouri  as 
commander  of  that  Department  and  Army. 

Of  the  transactions  of  the  troojis  south  of  Missouri  I  have 
very  little  knowledge;  hut  I  know  that  the  troops  which  served 
west  of  the  ^lississippi  never  had  credit  for  the  aiuoiint  of  W(n-k, 
hardshi])s  and  exposures  they  endured.  Owing  to  the  tact  of  there 
having  hecn  fought  there  hut  two  great  hattles,  Wilson"s  Oreek  and 
Pea  Eidge,  and  two  niinor  ones,  what  they  did  Avas  swallowed  uj) 
in  the  great  events  that  oceni'i'ed  east  of  the  Mississippi.  iMcn 
Pope's  campaign  oj)enin;:  up  a  ]ioi'tiou  of  the  Mississippi  is  hardly 
ever  spoken  of. 

The  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  the  first  signal  (-(Uilest  west  of 
the  Mississi])])i,  was  fought  liei'ort'  n\y  command  reached  St.  Louis. 
The  historv  of  that  liattle.  and  the  eredit  that  is  due  to  the  com- 
mander of  that  Army,  (Jenei-al  Lyon,  and  his  men,  are  well  known. 
There  i)articipate(l  in  the  hattle  many  offic(M-s  who  were  afterwards 
greatly  distinguislied  :  among  them  Scholield.  Stui-gis.  Hunter,  and 
others.  It  was  the  lii'st  hattle  that  called  attention  to  the  West, 
and  to  tlie  troo])s  west  of  the  ^Mississippi.  That  hattle  was  lost  be- 
cause a  ])ortion  of  the  command  did  not  eomiirehend  and  fulfill 
General   L\onV  orders.      This  mistake  would  haxc  been  overcome  if 
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it  had  not  been  for  tlie  lo^^s  in  tlie  l)attle  of  its  commander.  Gen- 
eral Lvon.  But  the  fighting  of  tlie  troops  and  the  boldness  of  the 
movement  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country,  and 
held  it  until  after  the  l)attle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

The  Army  of  the  Southwest,  which  General  Curtis  command- 
ed, and  which  traTcled  three  hundred  miles  from  its  l)ase  without 
water  or  rail  communication,  and  lived  oif  a  barren  country,  and 
which  fought  that  decisive  Battle  of  Tea  Eidge  and  cleared  the 
country  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war  of  any  organized  force  of 
the  enemy,  had  more  marching  and  endured  more  suffering  than 
the  great  Armies  I  was  connected  with  east  of  the  ^lississippi,  and 
its  three  days'  lighting  at  Pea  Kidge  conijiared  favorably  with  any 
of  our  battles,  when  the  numbers  engaged  are  considered. 

'I'hen  again,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  the  sufferings  of  the  troo.ps 
lliat  1  took  onto  the  ])lains  in  tlie  Indian  cainpaigns  in  the  win- 
ters of  18G4-5,  18()0-(i.  were  far  Iteyond  any  of  the  sufferings  of  any 
of  our  Armies  during  the  Civil  War.  Their  exposures  through  the 
cold  weather,  and  the  hi'utalities  and  l)utcheries  of  the  Indians. 
which  it  was  im]»()ssible  t'oi-  them  to  a\'eiige  or  retaliati'.  were  be- 
yond (lescri|)ti()n. 

Our  early  t-aiii|iaign  in  ^lissoiii'i  was  without  jirevious  experi- 
ence. It  was  simply  one  soldier  standing  up  against  another  in 
battle,  and  we  had  to  learn  all  the  tricks  of  camp  life,  and  from  ex- 
perience how  to  take  care  of  our  soldiers. 

There  were  a  great  many  tunny  incidents  in  the  Pea  Eidge 
campaign.  The  Southwestern  Army  was  organized  at  Eolla,  Mis- 
souri, of  which  post  I  was  in  command.  My  (juartermaster  was 
Captain  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  and  my  commissary.  Captain  ^I.  P. 
Small.  Xo  one  who  knew  or  saw  Sheridan  then  thought  of  the 
great  position  he  was  to  occupy  in  our  Army,  but  when  he  took 
hold  of  that  Army  and  stripped  it  and  fed  it.  three  hundred  miles 
away  from  rail  or  water  communication,  we  all  knew  that  his  was  a 
master-mind.  ^Mien  he  came  to  me  at  Eolla,  the  first  order  he 
gave  was  to  take  away  about  three-quarters  of  our  transportation. 
I  think  we  had  about  two  wagons  to  the  company,  and  he  brought 
us  down  to  about  four  to  a  regiment.  You  can  all  appreciate  the 
rel)ellion  I  had  on  my  hands  when  I  undertook  to  enforce  his  order. 
I  know  he  stood  by  and  watched  to  see  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
Every  Eegimeiit  and  Command  entered  a  protest,  and  said  some 
ver\-  unkind  thing's  of  him.  denouncino-  him  as  a  reu'ular  officer  who 
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had  no  iiicrcv  u|ii»n  a  vohiiitccr ;  Imt  I  luul  then  had  experience 
enough  to  ajjpreeiale  our  necessities,  and  started  in  hv  strii)ping  my 
own  Eeginient.  and  llien  enforcing  the  orders  upon  the  others.  We 
were  not  long  on  that  mareli  hid'on^  tliey  appreciated  the  foresight 
of  Sheridan,  lie  had  great  energy  and  great  resources.  He  had 
to  run  all  tlie  mills  along  our  line  of  marcli ;  lie  had  to  forage  in 
every  direetion.  and  the  punishment  that  he  gave  to  some  of  the 
people  to  make  them  tell  where  their  horses,  forage  and  sweet  pota- 
toes were  hidden  would  astonish  those  of  our  peo])le  who  have  heen 
so  horrifie(|  at  the  mild  persuasions  used  for  similai'  purposes  in 
the  Phili})])ines. 

To  show  \-ou  how  little  we  knew  of  war  on  our  first  niareh,  in 
January,  1862,  from  Rolla  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  all  the  re])orts 
we  had  obtained  were  that  Price  and  his  Army  were  in  Springfield. 
The  troops  of  our  Army  were  divided  into  two  connnands,  those 
under  Siegel,  composed  of  two  Divisions,  connnanded  hy  Osterhans 
and  Asboth,  mostly  Germans,  and  two  Divisions  of  Americans  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Jeff  C.  Davis  and  Colonel  E.  A.  (*arr.  I  coni- 
manded  a  Brigade  on  the  extreme  left  in  (*arr's  Division,  and,  in 
accordance  with  instructions,  ])ut  out  a  company  in  front  of  me 
as  skirmishers.  It  was  dai'k.  and  impossible  for  us  to  see  much, 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  1  had  lost  my  skirmishei's.  and  was  in 
great  distress  until  about  daylight  in  the  morning,  when,  while 
Siegel's  guns  and  our  own  were  booming  away  at  Springfield,  my 
company  came  back  mounted  on  C^onfederate  horses  and  mules — old 
hacks  that  the  enemy  liad  left  behind  them — and  brought  us  news 
that  there  was  no  enem\  in  Spi'inglield.  and  had  not  been  foi'  two  or 
three  days. 

As  we  niai'cheil  along  towards  I'ea  IJidge  through  the  country. 
I'rice's  Army  laced  us  with  a  I'ear  guard  oidy.  bis  nuiin  body  ki'ep- 
ing  a  long  distance  ahead  of  us.  At  every  strt-am  they  would  halt 
oui-  advance,  and  move  out  a  couple  of  pieces  of  their  artillery,  and 
put  out  a  sti'ong  skirmish-line,  which  would  force  our  Army  into 
line,  thinking  we  were  going  to  have  a  battle.  My  Brigade  led  the 
advance  most  of  the  time  on  that  march,  and  as  soon  as  they 
would  line  up  llie  ot'iicei's  would  have  the  boys  strip.  They  would 
throw  down  ibeir  chickens,  sweet  potatoes,  and  everything  they  had 
gathered,  and  1)\-  the  time  they  had  gone  forward,  and  the  enemy 
liad  run.  the  Thii'ty-sixtb  Illinois,  or  some  olbei-  Ifegiment,  would 
come  up  and  iiohMe  what  tbe\'  bad   bd't.      Abmit   the  ibii'd   time  we 
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lined  up  I  disc()\('r('(|  that  cvci-y  hoy  was  hanging  on  to  his  chickens, 
sweet  ])otatoes.  ami  proNcmlei'.  and  wlicn  I  gave  orders  to  the  Col- 
onels to  liavc  thfin  thi'dw  I  hem  aside,  the  boys  made  answer:  "No 
yon  don't,  Colonc!  I  You  can"!  Inol  us  any  more;  we  liave  fed  those 
Thirty-sixth  Illinois  fellows  as  long  as  we  propose  to." 

At  Pea  Kidge  we  were  surrounded  l)y  Van  Dorn,  who  ])laced 
Price's  two  Divisions  in  oui'  rear,  and  he  himself  on  our  right  flank 
with  ]\I(('nl lough  and  .Mrlntosh's  Divisions.  The  great  Pea  Ridge 
divided  his  Ai'iuy.  so  it  was  impossible  for  one  part  to  support  the 
other.  His  Army  was  iwicc  as  large  as  that  of  Curtis,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  divided  enal)led  Ciwtis  to  whip  his  Army  in  detail, 
so  that  Van  Dorn's  Army  was  virtually  whipped  before  Curtis  got 
his  entire  force  into  the  field,  Siegel  only  coming  into  battle  after 
Van  Dorn's  Arkansas  force  had  left  for  the  South,  Jeff  C.  Davis's 
Division  ha\ing  killed  its  two  Division  commanders,  and  Van  Dorn 
had  given  I'l'ice  orders  to  get  ont  the  best  way  he  could,  which 
forced  him  to  retreat  to  the  east  towards  \\niite  River. 

After  the  Pea  Ridge  cam])aign  the  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove  was 
fought,  luider  the  command  of  (ienei'al  F.  C.  Herring,  who  was 
Lieutenant-CJolonel  of  the  Ninth  Iowa  lirfantry  in  the  Battle  of 
Pea  Ridge.  As  it  was  not  in  my  command  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  detail  of  it;  but  from  the  reports  it  evidently  was  a  sharp  fight. 

In  the  s]iring  of  1865  Jetf  C.  Thompson  and  his  command  sur- 
rendered to  me  on  the  Arkansas  line.  His  connnand  consisted  of 
six  thousand  men.  but  ho  found  he  could  not  gather  them,  and 
claimed  that  not  half  of  his  command  Avas  ])resent.  When  I  asked 
him  how  it  was  ])0ssible  to  get  them  all  together,  he  suggested  that 
I  should  send  them  rations.  1  therefore  loaded  two  steamers  from 
St.  Louis,  and  sent  them  around  by  the  White  Rivei-,  and  Thoni])- 
son  issued  his  c-elebrated  order  bringing  the  men  all  in,  and  there 
was  gathered  about  twice  the  number  he  had  ])resent  when  he  sur- 
rendered to  my  forces.  When  asked  for  his  trans])ortation  he  said 
that  he  would  show  it  to  me,  and  out  of  the  rivers  and  bayous  he 
run  down  about  one  hundred  canoes  and  flats,  as  the  transportation 
he  had  to  move  his  army  with.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made 
that  celebrated  speech.  When  his  soldiers  came  in  without  bring- 
ing their  guns,  as  he  had  insti-ueted  them  to  do,  bringing  along  old 
shot-guns  and  muskets  that  wei'e  of  no  use,  he  said  if  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  generosity  of  this  Covernmeid  they  should  emi- 
"■rate  to  ]\I<'\ico.  and  he  <lcnonneed  moi'e  than  half  of  them  as  beins: 
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soldiers  whom  he  had  never  seen,  stating  that  they  had  stayed  in 
the  hrush  and  along:  the  river-banks  in  Arkansas  nntil  the  moss 
had  grown  upon  their  heads  and  backs.  From  this  speech  of  his 
came  the  celebrated  saying  of  "moss-backs." 

A  part  of  my  Corps  fought  under  that  gallant  General,  A.  J. 
Smith,  in  the  Banks  campaign  up  the  Red  Eiver,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  his  generalship  and  the  fighting  of  the  two  Divi- 
sions of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  saved  that  Army  from  a  great  defeat. 
The  commander  of  one  of  his  Divisions,  General  T.  E.  G.  Ransom, 
was  a  school-mate  of  mine,  and  afterwards  came  to  me  in  the  Atlan- 
ta campaign  and  commanded  a  Division  under  me  in  the  Sixteenth 
Corps. 

When  I  look  at  the  history  of  all  of  the  operations  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  see  their  results,  it  is  a  great  gratification 
to  me  to  know  that  all  the  campaigns,  except  possibly  the  one  of 
Banks,  were  victories  for  our  side. 

"\Wien  I  returned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  in  November,  1864.  1  found  all  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
plains  at  war,  occupying  all  the  lines  of  communication  through  to 
the  Pacific,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  from  the  i)eople  upon 
the  Government  that  those  lines  should  be  opened.  General  Grant 
sent  a  dispatch,  asking  if  a  campaign  i;pon  the  plains  could  be  made 
in  the  winter.  Having  spent  eight  or  ten  years  of  my  life  upon  the 
plains  before  the  war,  I  answered  that  it  could,  if  the  troops  were 
properly  fed  and  clothed.  His  answer  to  that  was  to  place  all  the 
plains  and  Indian  tribes  within  my  command,  instructing  me  to 
make  an  immediate  campaign  against  them,  and  I  had,  therefore, 
to  move  the  troops  that  were  at  Leavenworth,  Fort  Riley,  and  other 
points,  onto  the  plains  in  mid-winter,  and  I  think  it  was  the  Eleventh 
Kansas  tliat  liad  thirteen  men  frozen  to  death  on  the  march 
to  Fort  Kearney.  Those  troojis  on  tluit  winter  march  up  and  down 
those  stage-  and  telegraph-lines,  in  forty  days  opened  them  up,  re- 
paired the  telegraph,  and  had  the  stages  running.  Then  came  the 
longer  campaign  of  the  next  summer  and  next  fall,  where  Gen- 
eral Cole's  command  suffered  so  much,  and  also  where  General  Con- 
ner fought  the  Battle  of  Tongue  River.  I  remember  of  tlie  Indians 
capturing  a  company  of  ^lichigan  troops  that  were  guarding  a 
train  that  was  going  to  Fort  Halleck,  loaded  with  rations  and  bacon. 
They  tied  some  of  the  soldiers  to  the  wheels  of  the  wagons,  piled  the 
bacon  around  the  wagons,  and  l)urned  them  up.     A  band  of  tliis 
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})arty  of  Iiidiatis  was  eaptiiivd  by  a  battalion  of  Pawnees,  who  were 
far  north  of  thciii  and  uot  on  their  trail  and  surrounded  the  band 
that  had  t'oniniittcd  these  ;it I'ocit ies.  'Die  chief  of  them,  an  old 
man,  came  forward  and  spoke  to  Major  North,  wlio  commanded 
the  Pawnees,  and  holding  his  hand  np  to  his  moutli  he  said  that  he 
was  full  of  white  men  up  to  liere.  and  was  ready  to  die.  The  In- 
dians virtually  cleaned  out  tlie  wliite  people  along  the  stage-lines 
they  captured.  T  took  from  them  a  great  many  of  their  prisoners 
in  the  fall  of  ISG-"),  when  they  eanie  into  Laramie  to  make  peace,  and 
the  stories  of  the  sutfering  of  the  women  were  such  tliat  it  would  be 
im])ossible  to  relate  tliem. 

in  connection  with  this  campaign  on  the  ])lains,  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  nearly  three  thousand  Confederates  took  part.  When 
I  took  command  at  8t.  Ivmis  I  found  the  prisons  full  of  Confederate 
prisoners.  The  war  was  then  virtnally  at  its  end,  and  they  were 
very  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  prison  life,  and  as  we  needed  forces 
on  the  plains,  I  obtained  authority  fi'om  the  War  Department  to 
organize  what  was  known  as  the  United  States  Volunteers,  and 
filled  the  regiments  with  these  Confederate  soldiers,  placing  over 
them  as  officers,  men  and  officers  selected  from  our  own  command, 
and  tiins  organized  a  very  effei-tive  fort-e.  whieb  di<l  excellent  service 
on  the  plains,  three-qnarters  of  which  I'eniained  in  that  country 
after  the  war  was  over. 
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A  TALK  TO  OLD  COMRADES 


Address  to  Sixteenth  Army  Corps 

Delivered  at  the  National  Encampment,  G.  A.  R. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1902 

By  Major-General  Grenville  M.  Dodge 

Comrades  of  the  Sixteentli  Army  Corps: 

The  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  was  oi\uaiiizod  Det'eiiil)rr  18th, 
1862,  and  formed  into  two  wings.  General  A.  J.  Smith  command- 
ed the  right  wing,  and  General  G.  M.  Dodge  the  left  wing  of  the 
Cor^JS.  The  left  wing  was  organized  with  the  Corijs.  the  right 
wing  a  3'ear  oi-  more  afterwards.  Tlie  Corps,  as  a  body,  was  never 
together,  thougli  it  ])rol)al)ly  tfiok  part  in  more  widely  separated 
fields  tlian  any  other  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
right  wing,  under  General  Smith,  was  in  the  A'icksburg  campaign, 
and  after  that  it  went  to  the  De[»artm('nt  of  the  Gulf,  and  was  with 
General  Banks  in  his  movement  up  lied  Kiver.  and  saved  that  Array 
from  defeat;  of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  x4fter  that,  it  was  sent 
after  Forrest,  and  it  was  the  only  command  that  I  know  of  that 
caught  and  whipped  him.  The  left  wing  overtook  General  Forrest 
at  Town  Creek,  in  1863,  in  its  nuirch  to  Decatur  in  the  rear  of 
Bragg's  Army,  ]n\t  he  did  not  stay  long  enough  for  us  to  get  a  good 
figlit  out  of  him. 

From  the  campaign  after  Forrest,  General  Smith's  command 
was  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  to  drive  out  Price. 
There  I  found  them,  in  December,  1861:,  when  I  took  command  of 
that  Department,  in  a  deplorable  condition, — without  clothing, 
shoes,  or  camp  equipage.  Under  an  order  from  General  Grant,  I 
sent  tliem  to  Xashville.  with  all  the  force  in  my  department,  some 
twenty  thousand  men  all  told,  to  help  General  Thomas,  and  I  sent 
tlirni  everything  they  needed  to  clothe  and  equij)  them.  You  all 
remember  how  you  were  frozen  in  on  the  Mississippi,  and  had  to 
take  tlie  cars.     One  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  life  is 
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that  I  received  a  letter  from  General  Smith,  thanking  me  for  appre- 
ciating their  condition,  and  having  in  Xashville  when  they  arrived, 
everything  they  needed.  He  said  that  it  was  the  first  time  they 
had  been  treated  decently,  and  they  were  thankful  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  appreciated  them. 

At  the  Battle  of  Nashville  it  was  General  Smith,  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  and  the  troops  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  that  turned  the  left  flank  of  Hood's  Army, 
and  was  practically  in  his  rear  when  stopped ;  and  I  have  heard 
many  officers  who  were  there  say  that  if  he  had  been  let  alone  he 
would  have  captured  or  destroyed  that  wing  of  the  Army.  Thus 
ended  the  eventful  career  of  the  right  wing,  and  its  fortunes  were 
cast  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  its  chase  after  Hood. 

The  left  wing  was  organized  from  the  troops  I  commanded  in 
the  District  of  Corinth,  and  had  in  it  the  old  Second  Division  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that  Grant  organized  at  Cairo,  that 
fought  at  Belmont,  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  the  two 
Corinths.  It  had  on  its  banners,  "First  at  Donelson."  I  took 
command  right  after  the  Battle  of  Corinth,  where  it  had  been  cen- 
sured by  Eosecrans  and  praised  by  Grant  for  the  part  it  took  in 
the  Battle  of  Corinth.  General  Grant  held  us  at  Corinth  as  a  pro- 
tection to  his  communications  while  the  campaign  against  Yicks- 
burg  was  going  on.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  said  he  had  left  us  there 
to  protect  that  flank,  for  he  knew  that  if  Bragg  endeavored  to  break 
that  line  we  would  stay;  so  you  see  he  still  had  faith  in  his  old 
Division.  From  Corinth  we  marched  with  Sherman  in  his  cele- 
brated tri|)  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga.  We  wintered  on  the 
line,  and  rebuilt  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Eoad,  and  in  his 
Memoirs  General  Grant,  after  describing  the  condition  of  the  Army, 
and  the  necessity  for  rebuilding  the  railway  from  Nashville  to  De- 
catur, speaks  tlius  of  the  work  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps : 

General  Dodge  had  no  tools  to  work  with  except  those  of  the  pioneer — 
axes,  picks,  and  spades.  With  these  he  was  enabled  to  intrench  his  men, 
and  protect  them  against  surprise  from  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  and, 
as  he  had  no  base  of  supplies  until  the  road  could  be  completed  back  to 
Nashville,  the  first  matter  to  consider,  after  protecting  his  men,  was  the 
getting  in  of  food  and  forage  from  the  surrounding  country.  He  had  his 
men  and  teams  bring  in  all  the  grain  they  could  find,  or  all  they  needed, 
and  all  the  cattle  for  beef,  and  such  other  food  as  could  be  found.  Millers 
were  detailed  from  the  ranks  to  run  the  mills  along  the  line  of  the  army. 
Where  they  were  not  near  enough  to  the  troops  for  protection  they  were 
taken  down  and  moved  up  to  the  line  of  the  road.  Blacksmith  shops,  with 
all  the  iron  and  steel  found  iu  them,  were  used  up  in  like  manner.     Black- 
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smiths  were  detailed  and  set  to  work  making  tlie  tools  necessary  in  railroad 
and  bridge  building.  Axemen  were  at  work  getting  out  timber  for  bridges, 
and  cutting  fuel  for  locomotives  and  cars.  Thus  every  branch  of  railroad 
building,  making  tools  to  work  with,  and  supplying  the  workmen  with  food, 
was  all  going  on  at  once,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic  or  workman 
except  what  the  command  itself  furnished.  General  Dodge  had  the  work 
assigned  to  him  finished  within  forty  days  after  receiving  his  orders.  The 
numljer  of  bridges  to  rebuild  was  ISli.  many  of  them  over  deep  and  wide 
chasms.     The  length  of  road  repaired  was  102  miles. 

1  only  quote  a  small  jtart  oL'  what  General  Grant  savs  in  this 
connection,  to  show  you  that  while  tlie  Sixteenth  Corps  had  its 
share  of  fio-htina",  and  praise  for  it,  still  it  was  a  Corps  that  Grant 
called  upon  in  an  emergency,  and  when  he  wanted  great  deeds  done; 
and  proves  not  only  what  they  could  turn  their  hands  to  when 
necessary,  but  is  also  a  sample  of  what  our  great  army  was  made  of. 

In  the  spring  of  1864:  we  became  a  part  of  the  great  Army  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  When  we  arrived  at  Chattanooga,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  I  called  at  General  Sherman's  lieadquarters.  General 
McPherson,  our  x\rmy  Connnander,  was  there.  Sherman  said  to 
him:  "You  had  better  send  Dodge  to  take  Ship's  Gap."  "^Vlly, 
General,"  replied  McPherson,  "that  is  thirty  miles  away,  and 
Dodge's  troops  are  not  vet  unloaded,  and  he  has  no  transportation 
with  him."  Sherman  said:  "Let  him  try  it,  and  have  the  trans- 
portation follow."  We  struck  out,  and  that  night  at  midnight 
Sprague's  Brigade  of  the  Fourtli  Division  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps 
had  gained  the  Gap.  The  enemy  appeared  the  next  morning. 
This  opened  the  way  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  planting  us  in 
the  rear  of  Johnston's  Army,  and  forcing  him  to  abandon  his 
impregnable  position  at  Dalton. 

Our  battles  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  were  those  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  The  left  wing  received  continual  commendation 
until  the  groat  battle  of  the  22d,  when  it  happened  to  be  in  the 
rear  of  our  Army,  and  received  and  defeated  the  celeln-ated  move- 
ment of  Hood  to  our  rear.  Sprague's  Brigade  fought  all  day  at 
Decatur,  and  saved  oui'  ti'nins.  In  the  battle  of  the  22d  of  July 
we  had  only  five  thousand  men  in  line,  but  met  and  repulsed  three 
Divisions  of  Hardee's  Corps,  and  McPherson,  who  stood  on  our 
right  and  witnessed  the  fight,  watching  the  charge  of  Fuller  and 
Mersey,  and  the  breaking  of  two  of  the  enemy's  columns,  spoke  of  us 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  five  }ninutes  later  was  dead.  Our  Army, 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  never  could  reconcile  ourselves  to  his 
great  loss. 
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The  Battle  of  Atlanta  was  one  of  the  few  battles  of  the  war 
where  the  attack  on  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  caught  it  on  the 
march  in  the  rear  of  the  Army,  without  intrenchments  or  protec- 
tion of  any  kind,  both  sides  fighting-  in  the  open. 

In  his  address  describing  the  battle  of  the  23d  of  July,  Gen- 
eral Strong,  of  General  McPherson's  staff,  says: 

General  McPherson  and  myself,  accompanied  only  by  our  orderlies, 
rode  out  and  took  position  on  the  right  of  Dodge's  line,  and  witnessed  the 
desperate  assaults  of  Hood's  army.  General  McPherson's  admiration  for 
the  steadiness  and  bravery  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  was  unbounded.  Had  the 
Sixteenth  Corps  given  way  the  rebel  army  would  have  been  in  the  rear 
of  the  Seventeenth  and  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  would  have  swept  like  an 
avalanche  over  our  supply-trains,  and  the  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee would  have  been  very  critical. 

General  Frank  P.  Blair  pays  this  tribute  to  the  fighting  of  the 
Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  in  his  official  report  of  the  Battle  of  At- 
lanta : 

I  started  to  go  back  to  my  command,  and  witnessed  the  fearful  assault 
made  on  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  and  its  prompt  and  gallant  repulse  by 
that  command.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  whole  army 
that  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  occupied  the  position  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  at  the  moment  of  attack  ;  and,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to 
report  upon  the  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  that  Corps, 
still  I  cannot  withhold  my  expression  of  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  command  met  and  repulsed  the  repeated  and  persistent  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  The  attack  ui)on  our  flank  and  rear  was  made  by  the  whole  of 
Hardee's  corps. 

Under  General  Howard,  a  part  of  the  left  wing  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  28th  of  July.  On  August  19th  I  was  given  a  Con- 
federate leave,  when  that  heau-ideal  of  a  soldier,  my  old  schoolmate 
and  comrade.  General  T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  took  command  of  the 
Corps.  The  right  wing  knew  him,  for  he  was  with  you  in  the  Red 
River  campaign.  He  died  on  a  stretcher  in  command  of  the 
Corps  in  the  chase  after  Hood.  The  old  Second  Division  had  its 
innings  with  General  Corse,  at  Altoona,  where  the  fighting  has 
been  immortalized  in  verse  and  song.  My  fortunes  took  me  away 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  and  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and 
the  two  Divisions  of  the  left  wing  were  merged  one  into  the 
Fifteenth  and  the  other  into  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  and,  so  far  as 
the  campaigns  were  concerned,  the  Corps  fought  in  two  units, 
the  right  and  left  wings,  and  each  was  a  Corps  command. 

Tlie  grave  of  that  remarkable  soldier.  General  A.  J.  Smith, 
whose  distinguished  services  were  so  often  recognized  by  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman,  has  not  a  stone  to  designate  it.     The  Society 
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of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee  is  aiding  in  raising  the  funds  to  com- 
memorate his  memory  and  deeds  by  erecting  a  monument  in  his 
home  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  had  great  opportunities  in  tlie 
campaig-ns  it  took  part  in.  and  never  failed  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  They  went  cheerfully  to  any  work  assigned  to  them.  They 
have  left  in  the  war  records  a  history  that  they  may  well  be  proud 
of,  and  every  work  they  have  undertaken  lias  received  the  strong 
commendation  of  their  superior  officers. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  E.  MEAD 


Commander 

Army  of  the  Potomac 

1864 


GENERAL  GRANT 


Remarks  at  Army  of  Potomac  Reunion 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

When  yon  consider  tliat  it  is  now  thirty-three  years  after  the 
war,  that  the  Government  has  published  every  report,  letter  and 
order  that  was  of  any  moment,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
difficult  to  interest  an  Army  audience  in  talking  about  anotlier 
Army,  and  I  shall  not  detain  you  long  on  that  subject.  There  are, 
however,  some  incidents  of  General  Grant's  first  visit  to  your 
Army,  his  return  to  ours,  and  the  planning  of  the  grand  campaign 
that  w^as  to  end  the  war,  that  may  interest  you. 

In  December,  18G3,  after  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga,  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  camped  along  the  railway  from  Columbia,  Tenn., 
to  Decatur  and  Huntsville,  Ala.  After  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga 
General  Grant  returned  to  Nashville  and  called  there  to  meet 
him  several  Corps  Commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  General  Sheridan  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  there  were  present  Generals  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  Granger,  Logan,  Rawlins,  and  myself.  All  of  us  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  w^ere  a  hard-looking  crowd.  None  of 
us  had  seen  Nashville  or  any  base  of  supplies  since  we  had  marched 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chattanooga,  and  we  had  been  hard 
at  work  building  railways  and  foraging.  We  arrived  in  Nashville 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  General  Sherman  took  us  to  General 
Grant's  headquarters.  General  Grant  suggested  that  we  should  call 
upon  the  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  pay 
our  respects  to  him.  We,  of  course,  followed  General  Grant,  and 
were  introduced  to  Governor  Johnson.  I  remember  that  our  uni- 
forms were  greatly  worn,  one  or  two  of  us  wearing  blouses  with 
Army  overcoats,  and  he  looked  at  us  with  a  very  quizzical  eye,  until 
General  Grant  said  to  excuse  us  that  he  had  not  given  us  time  since 
we  reached  the  city  to  change  our  suits ;  but  Grant  knew  we  had  no 
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others.  Governor  Johnson  was  then  a  very  radical  man,  and  was 
very  emphatic  in  informing  us  that  while  he  was  Military  Governor 
of  Tennessee  no  rebel  would  receive  much  consideration  from  him, 
and  brought  his  fist  down  on  a  piano  in  the  room  with  such  force 
that  the  sound  from  it  startled  ns  all,  and  we  left  there  with  the  idea 
that  rebels  in  Tennessee  had  better  get  out ;  but  we  soon  found  that 
his  words  were  much  stronger  than  his  acts,  for  I  hardly  ever  got 
my  hands  on  rebel  stock  or  supplies  that  I  did  not  hnd  Jolinson  try- 
ing to  pull  them  off. 

After  our  visit,  General  Sherman  suggested  that  we  should  all 
go  to  the  theater  that  evening,  and  under  his  lead  we  Avent  to  the 
principal  opera  house  to  hear  the  play  of  Hamlet.  We  were  all 
strangers  in  Xashville;  even  General  Grant  was  not  well  known. 
We  paid  our  way  in  and  found  the  theater  crowded  with  soldiers 
going  to  and  returning  from  veteran  furloughs.  General  Sherman, 
who  you  all  know  was  a  great  lover  of  the  theater,  sat  alongside  of 
me  and  soon  commenced  criticising  the  play,  earnestly  protesting 
that  it  was  being  murdered.  I  had  to  check  him  several  times  and 
tell  him  unless  he  kept  quiet  the  soldiers  in  the  audience  would  rec- 
ognize him  and  there  would  be  a  scene.  We  had  entered  late,  and 
there  soon  came  on  the  scene  where  Hamlet  soliloquizes  over  the 
skull  of  Yorick.  The  audience  was  perfectly  still,  endeavoring  to 
comprehend  the  actor's  words,  when  a  soldier  far  back  in  the  au'd- 
ience  rose  up  and  in  a  clear  voice  called  out,  as  the  actor  held  up  the 
skull,  ^'Say,  pard,  what  is  it,  Yank  or  Reb?"  The  house  appre- 
ciated the  point  and  was  instantly  in  an  uproar,  and  General  Grant 
said  we  had  better  leave,  so  we  went  quietly  out,  no  one  discovering 
Grant's  or  Sherman's  presence.  Sherman  immediately  suggested 
that  we  should  find  an  oyster-house  and  get  something  to  eat,  and 
General  Eawlins  was  put  forward  as  guide  and  spokesman.  He 
led  us  to  a  very  inviting  ])lace.  We  went  in  and  found  there  was 
but  one  large  table  in  the  place.  There  was  one  man  sitting  at  it, 
and  Rawlins,  in  his  modest  way,  without  informing  the  man  who 
his  party  Avas,  asked  him  if  he  would  change  to  a  smaller  table  and 
let  us  have  that  one.  The  man  said  the  table  was  good  enough  for 
him  and  ke|)t  on  eating,  and  Rawlins  backed  out  into  the  street 
again.  Sherman  said  if  we  depended  on  Rawlins  we  would  get 
nothing  to  eat,  and  said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  He 
hailed  a  man  who  pointed  out  another  saloon  kept  by  a  woman, 
and  to  this  Sherman  took  us,  and  she  served  us  what  we  then  con- 
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sidered  a  veiy  nice  oyster  stew.  As  we  sat  around  the  table,  we 
talked  more  than  we  ate.  and  by  tlie  time  Ave  liad  halt"  finished  our 
supper  the  woman  lanic  in  and  asked  for  the  pay  and  said  we  must 
leave,  as  under  tlie  inilitary  rules  lier  house  must  close  at  13  mid- 
night and  it  was  tlien  a  few  minutes  after  that  hour;  so  out  we  got 
and  took  our  way  to  Grant's  headquarters,  where  we  bunked  down 
the  best  we  could  during  the  night.  Some  of  the  stafE  heard  of 
our  evening's  adventure  and  gave  the  news  to  the  press,  and  the 
next  morning  before  l)reakfast  all  tlie  parties  were  present  to  apolo- 
gize to  Grant  that  fhey  did  not  recognize  him,  as  we  were  out  of 
our  own  jurisdiction  and  in  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland ; 
l)ut  Grant  in  his  modest  way  satisfied  them  that  he  had  no  com- 
plaint. However,  there  poured  in  on  him  for  all  of  us  complimen- 
tary tickets  and  invitations  to  almost  everything  in  ?^ashville. 

After  breakfast  we  all  assembled  in  a  large  room  at  head- 
quarters to  hear  what  General  Grant  had  to  say  to  us.  He  took  up 
with  us  the  plan  for  a  winter  campaign.  He  proposed  himself  to 
take  about  30,000  of  the  troops  concentrated  at  Ghatlanooga  and 
transport  them  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Elvers  to  A'l'w  Orleans, 
and  there  take  with  him  the  troops  of  General  Canl)y  and  go  thence 
to  Mobile  and  attack  that  place.  General  Sherman  was  to  go  to 
Memphis,  gather  uj)  all  the  forces  along  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  in- 
cluding the  troops  at  Yicksburg  and  Xatchez,  together  with  the 
Seventeenth  Corps,  and  march  from  A'icksburg  to  Meridian  and 
thence  join  Grantat  Mobile.  I  was  to  take  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  which 
was  then  located  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  road, 
together  with  about  10,000  cavalry  that  General  William  Sooy 
Smith  had  concentrated  near  ISTashville,  and  sweep  doAvn  through 
Alabama,  Northern  Mississippi,  and  Western  Tennessee,  attacking 
any  forces  of  the  enemy  that  miglit  be  met,  and  destroying  all  the 
railroads  and  provisions  tliat  had  been  stored  in  that  country,  this 
with  a  view  of  making  it  difficult  for  any  of  the  confederate  armies 
to  again  occupy  the  territory,  so  as  to  enable  Sherman  and  Grant, 
when  the  spring  and  summer  campaign  came  on,  to  utilize  all  the 
Union  troops  that  had  been  occupying  that  country.  After  the 
plans  were  all  made  and  all  the  arrangements  agreed  upon.  Gen- 
eral Grant  reported  them  to  Washington,  but  President  Lincoln 
objected  because  he  was  afraid,  if  we  took  so  many  troops  from 
Chattanooga,  that  Longstrcet,  who  was  occupying  Eastern  Tennes- 
see with  his  Army,  would  return  to  Chattanooga  or  Middle  Tennes- 
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see  and  undo  all  we  had  accomplished  in  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga. 
G-rant  had  no  fear  of  this,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  imme- 
diately to  East  Tennessee  and  take  the  forces  there  under  General 
Foster,  attack  and  defeat  Longstreet,  and  then  come  back  and 
carry  out  his  plans.  He  found  after  reaching  Knoxville  that  Gen- 
eral Foster's  forces  could  not  l)e  used,  so  he  abandoned  the  cam- 
paign, only  sending  Sherman  to  Vicksburg,  who  marched  out  to 
Meridian  and  returned,  while  the  10,000  cavalry  under  General 
William  Sooy  Smith,  who  was  to  join  Sherman  overland  but 
failed,  was  badly  defeated  by  Forrest  and  had  to  retreat. 

In  March,  1864,  General  Grant  was  called  to  Washington  to 
be  given  his  commission  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  and 
command  of  all  the  forces.  On  his  return  to  Nashville,  on  March 
17th,  we  were  again  called  to  meet  him.  General  Grant  told  us  of 
his  visit  to  Washington,  his  reception  by  the  President,  and  all 
the  courtesies  that  had  l)een  |)aid  him.  TPe  told  us  that  he  accepted 
the  commission  of  Lieutenant-General  and  Commander  of  all  the 
Armies  on  condition  that  his  plans  should  not  l)e  interfered  with 
at  Washington  and  that  he  should  have  the  command  of  the  staff 
departments  of  the  armies.  Those  departments  had  always  consid- 
ered themselves  independent  of  the  Commander  in  the  field;  in 
fact,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  oflficers  of  Commissary  Quar- 
ter-Master and  Ordnance  Departments  declined  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  commanders  they  were  serving  under,  except  upon  the  order 
of  their  chief  in  Washington.  General  Grant  settled  this.  A  Com- 
missary of  Subsistence  declined  to  carry  out  one  of  his  orders,  and 
General  Grant  said  to  him  that  while  he  could  not  force  him  to 
obey  the  order,  he  could  relieve  him  and  put  in  his  place  one  of 
the  line  officers  who  would  obey  all  orders.  This  officer  reported 
this  to  Washington  and  it  changed  their  orders  so  that  they  were 
ordered  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  officer  in  the  field  and  to  report 
their  orders  to  their  chiefs  in  Washington.  General  Grant  said 
that  President  Lincoln  said  in  reply  to  his  request  for  the  command 
of  the  staff  departments  that  he  could  not  give  him  that  legally ;  but, 
he  said,  "There  is  no  one  but  myself  that  can  interfere  with  your 
orders;  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  I  will  not  do  it."  We  were 
all  anxious  to  hear  of  his  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
his  opinion  of  it,  and  Sherman  soon  got  him  to  talking  about  it. 
He  said  it  was  the  finest  Army  he  had  ever  seen ;  far  superior  to  any 
of  ours  in  equipment,  supplies,  and  transportation.     He  said,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  officers  he  talked  witli  considered  he  would  have  a 
much  more  difficult  problem  on  his  hands  than  he  had  had  in  the 
West,  and  he  said  to  Sherman  that  some  officer  who  both  of  them 
knew,  but  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  told  him,  "You  have  not 
faced  Bobby  Lee  yet;"  and  as  he  said  it,  I  could  see  that  twinkle 
in  Grant's  eye  that  we  often  saw  there  when  he  meant  mischief. 
Grant,  after  discussing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  having  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  it,  informed  us  that  he  should  make  his  head- 
quarters with  that  Army  and  leave  Sherman  to  command  the 
Armies  of  the  West,  also  informing  us  that  he  proposed  to  take  sev- 
eral of  us  East  with  him.  Sherman  protested  strongly  against  this, 
and  it  was  finally  compromised  by  his  taking  Sheridan  and  leaving 
the  rest  of  us  with  Sherman.  During  the  two  or  three  days  we 
were  with  Grant  he  outlined  in  a  general  way  his  plan  of  campaign 
that  every  x\rmy  should  move  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  all 
on  the  same  day  against  the  enemy,  so  that  Lee  and  Johnston 
could  not  detach  any  of  their  commands  to  reinforce  the  others. 
He  said,  "1  will  try  to  keep  Lee  from  sending  any  force  to  John- 
ston, but,"  he  said  to  Sherman,  "if  he  does,  I  will  send  you  two  men 
where  he  sends  one."  He  also  informed  us  of  the  necessity  of  clos- 
ing the  war  with  this  campaign. 

Our  visit  with  Grant  ended,  he  took  Sherman  as  far  as  Cincin- 
nati with  him,  to  talk  over  and  complete  their  plans,  while  we  re- 
turned to  our  commands  to  fit  them  out  for  the  campaign.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  has  since  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Burnett  House,  at 
Cincinnati,  the  room  they  occu])ied  the  night  before  they  parted, 
and  where  over  their  ma})s  the  final  orders  were  given  him  and  final 
arrangements  made  that  inaugurated  the  two  great  campaigns  of 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  in  the  East,  and  Atlanta  in  the  West. 
After  the  Atlanta  campaign  I  paid  General  Grant  a  visit  at  City 
Point.  I  reached  his  headquarters  in  October,  and  spent  two 
weeks  with  him,  and  saw  the  Armies  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac. 
Evenings  we  would  sit  around  his  camp-fire,  and  in  his  genial, 
ci  mprehensive  way,  he  told  us  of  his  campaign  and  the  great  battles 
\mu  had  fought,  and  brought  out  fully  to  me  M-hat  a  great  Armv 
^  'U  were.     I  asked  him  what  he  claimed  for  the  Battle  of  the  Wil- 

■  ;  ",ness.     There  had  been  great  discussion,  as  you  know,  about  it, 

■  ;d  Grant,  with  the  same  twinkle  of  the  eye  that  I  had  seen  at 
'■.asliville,  said,  "T  only  claim  that  after  that  battle,   (and  I  took 

I'le  initiative  on  tlic  ]Harch  towards  Richmond.)   th;it  tlie  Armv  of 
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the  Potomac  was  no  longer  afraid  of  Bobby  Lee."     He  liad  not 
forgotten  his  talk  with  us  at  Xashville. 

N^ow  you  have  had  Grant's  opinion  of  your  great  Army,  and  as 
my  toast  is  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  I  will  close  by  giving  you 
General  Grant's  description  of  that  i\.rmy  Avhen  called  upon  to 
respond  to  the  same  toast  at  one  of  our  reunions.  He  said,  "As  an 
Army,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  never  sustained  a  single  defeat 
during  four  years  of  war.  Every  fortification  which  it  assailed  sur- 
rendered. Every  force  arrayed  against  it  was  either  defeated, 
captured,  or  destroyed.  iSTo  officer  was  ever  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  army  who  had  afterwards  to  be  relieved  from  it  or  to 
be  reduced  to  another  command.     Such  a  history  is  not  accident.'' 


USE  OF  BLOCK-HOUSES  DURING 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal: 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  communication  of  Captain 
Joubert  Eeitz,  published  in  your  journal  March  31,  1903,  giving  a 
description  of  the  block-house  system  inaugurated  by  General 
Kitchener  in  the  Transvaal  War.  It  was  a  continuous  line  of 
block-houses  connected  by  barbed  wire,  to  prevent  the  Boers  crossing 
the  railway  lines,  and  virtually  corralling  their  forces  in  certain 
districts  until  want  of  food  forced  them  to  surrender.  Captain 
Eeitz  asserts  that  the  block-house  system  did  more  to  end  the  war 
than  the  whole  British  Army. 

In  the  Civil  War  our  block-house  system  was  just  as  effective, 
but  in  another  direction.  We  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  lines  of  communication,  not  as  a  trocha,  or  a  line  connected 
with  wire  fencing  and  other  obstructions,  as  used  by  the  British  and 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Cuban  War.  The  British  built  theirs  of 
bags  filled  with  earth.  The  Spaniards  erected  neat  structures 
of  two  stories,  built  of  concrete,  with  wooden  roofs  and  openings  for 
two  lines  of  fire,  one  above  the  other.  These  were  erected  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  apart.  In  the  Civil  War  our  block-houses  were 
usually  erected  of  logs,  one  and  two  stories  high.  The  face  of  the 
upper  story  had  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  face  of  the  first 
story,  thus  concentrating  a  direct  fire  upon  an  enemy  approaching 
from  any  point  of  the  compass.  The  first  block-houses  in  the  West 
that  I  know  of  were  built  by  my  command  in  July  and  August, 
1862,  when  it  rebuilt  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  from  Columbus 
to  Humbolt.  There  were  many  important  bridges  on  this  line,  and 
we  built  block-houses  at  the  most  important  ones,  and  stockades  at 
the  others. 

In  the  fall  of  18G2,  when  Forrest  and  Jackson  made  the  noted 
raids  into  West  Tennessee,  the  forces  at  all  these  structures  that 
my  command  had  erected  held  their  positions,  and  defeated  the 
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enemy  when  attacked,  while  at  the  bridges  between  Jackson,  Tennes- 
see, and  Grand  Junction,  where  the}'  had  only  earth  defenses,  the 
forces  were  driven  away  or  captured  and  the  bridges  destroyed.  The 
result  of  this  Avas  that  General  Grant  issued  an  order  commending 
the  action  of  the  detachments  that  were  successful,  stating  that 
wherever  they  stood  success  followed,  and  the  enemy  suffered  a  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  greater  tlian  the  garrisons  of  the  block- 
houses and  stockades.  Tliis  result  also  caused  General  Grant  to 
issue  an  order  to  build  block-houses  and  stockades  on  the  line  of  the 
Memphis  &  Charleston  Eailway  at  all  important  bridges  from  Mem- 
phis to  Corinth,  and  they  protected  this  line  of  communication  until 
it  was  abandoned. 

The  block-houses  held  about  a  company,  but  sometimes  stock- 
ades or  earth  intrenchments  were  added  to  hold  two  companies, 
and  our  orders  were  imperative  to  all  forces  occupying  them  never 
to  leave  them  or  surrender,  no  matter  how  large  the  attacking  force. 
My  first  order  stated  that  a  company  in  a  block-house  or  stockade 
was  equal  to  a  Regiment  attacking,  and  I  do  not  remember  the 
enemy,  in  their  numerous  raids,  ever  capturing  one  that  was  de- 
fended, up  to  the  time  I  left  Corinth  in  the  summer  of  1863.  After 
the  Battle  of  Cliattanooga,  when  our  Armies  were  lying  along  the 
line  of  the  railway  from  Xashville  to  Decatur  and  Nashville  to 
Stevenson,  I  rebuilt  the  Xashville  &  Decatur  Eailway,  on  which 
there  were  at  least  tliirty  important  Inidges,  at  each  of  which  we 
built  strong  block-houses  and  stockades,  and  the  enemy  never  cap- 
tured one  of  them,  though  in  two  instances  they  were  attacked 
with  a  brigade,  and  often  with  two  Eegiments  and  batteries.  We 
protected  against  artillery  fire  by  throwing  up  earthworks  to  the 
height  of  the  first  line  of  fire,  taking  the  chance  of  any  damage  be- 
ing done  above  that.  Our  orders  here  were  when  Forest,  Eoddy, 
and  Hannan  attacked  this  line  to  hold  the  posts  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  stating  that  if  they  stayed  in  the  block-houses  and 
stockades  nothing  could  defeat  them,  and  so  it  proved.  Where 
these  forces  struck  a  Eegiment,  and  captured  it  in  earth-works, 
they  went  twelve  miles  north  to  the  Sulphur  Trestle,  a  bridge  one 
liundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  defended  by  two  companies  in  a 
Idoek-house  and  stockade,  and  were  signally  defeated.  The  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  protected  the  line  from  Xashville  to  Stevenson, 
and  on  to  Chattanooga,  with  block-houses  at  all  bridges  and  impor- 
t<int  points,  and  when  on  the  5th  of  May,  18fi-i.  General  Sherman 
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started  on  the  Atlanta  eanipaign,  (reneral  Hooker  reports  on  April 
23,  1864,  that  he  detailed  1.4(i()  men  to  occupy  bloek-liouses  from 
ISTashville  to  ('liaitanooua.  and  this  force  held  tliat  line  of  road 
throughout  the  campaign,  though  many  attem])ts  were  made  to  de- 
stroy it.  During  the  Atlanta  campaign  as  we  advanced  the  rail- 
way was  rel)uilt,  and  all  bridges  and  stations  had  block'-houses  oi' 
stockades  to  protect  them. 

General  Green  B.  Raum's  Brigade  was  located  at  some  of  the 
most  important  structures.  General  Wheeler,  with  all  of  .John- 
ston's Cavalry  force  and  several  batteries,  endeavored  to  destroy 
this,  our  only  line  of  communication  for  transporting  supplies. 
General  Eaum's  story  is  so  to  the  point  that  1  quote  it  almost 
entire.     He  says : 

My  experiences  with  b]ucl<-huuses  extended  Iroiii  May  1u  XoviunhtT, 
1864,  on  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  raih-oad,  and  tlie  Cliattanoo^a  »fc  Athinta 
railroad.  Bloek-liouses  were  built  alnns  these  railroads  exelusively  for  the 
protection  of  bridges.  They  were  i)uilt  nf  lii',\v.\  s(|uare  timbers,  sometimes 
with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  timhcr,  and  were  of  various  sizes.  T  liad  a 
two-story  liloek-honse  built  at  Mud  Creek,  cast  of  Scottsboro.  Ala.  :  it  would 
easily  hold  1()(>  men.  These  houses  were  earefully  pierced  with  loop-holes, 
so  that  the  garrison  could  i/over  every  api)r()a<-li.  .My  garrisons  were  usually 
too  large  for  the  block-houses.  In  these  cases  I  threw  up  au  earth-work, 
and  protected  it  with  abatis.  The  < 'oiifederate  forces  soon  learned  to  re- 
spect a  block-lio>ise.     I  found  it   to  he  an  alisolule  defense  against  musketry. 

During  the  Atlanta  campaign  oni-  bh>:kli<)uses  were  constantly  at- 
tacked by  raiding  jjarties  ;  small  and  gr<'al  irains  would  be  ilirown  from  the 
track  and  burned,  and  small  sections  of  the  track  destroyed,  .\bout  July  5, 
l.S(;4.  an  enterprising  Confederate  ("naliyman  wilii  aliout  .'too  men  made  a 
rapid  march  U]i  Dirt  Town  \'alle\-.  crossed  the  Ciuit tanooga  i-ange  liy  .1 
bridle-itath.  threw  a  train  of  fifteen  loaded  cars  off  the  track',  buined  then:. 
and  destroyed  a  small  section  of  the  track.  i)ul  he  did  not  altenipl  to  destrov 
the  bridge  near  by  at  Tilton — it  was  defended  by  a  block  house  with  a 
caiiaeity  for  seventy  men. 

When  General  Wheeler  iiuule  his  ^reat  raiil  north  in  .\iigiisi,  1S()4.  he 
struck  the  railroad  at  \arious  ii]a<es.  lie  dcslioyed  two  miles  of  1  rack  im- 
mediately south  of  Tilton.  (la.,  but  did  not  come  within  range  of  the  Idock- 
house.  and  did  not  attempi  to  desi  io\  ijie  i)ii(!i;e  defended  i)y  the  blo<-k- 
house.  During  this  raid  (ieneial  W'he'ier.  withoiil  hesitation,  attacked  ;ind 
carried  a  i)art  of  the  wcu'ks  at  Dalloii.  During  the  Atlanta  camptiign  there 
was  not  a  bridge  destroyed  by  the  Coufederales  lictween  Xaslnillc  and  At- 
lanta which  was  protected  by  a    block-house. 

After  the  fall  of  .\tlaiita.  (n'tieial  Ibiod  iiio\e(l  willi  his  entire  arm.\' 
against  the  Chattanooga  .ami  .\ilaiiia  laihdad.  de^i  iu\  inu  t  liii-ty-si'\-(>n  miles 
of  track.  On  October  I'J  he  struck  tiie  raihoad  ,ii  i;esa<-a  .and  Tilton.  'l"il- 
ton  was  garrisoiu'd  by  the  Se\-4Mileentli  Iowa.  I.iettteiiaut -< 'olonel  .\rchei' 
<ommanding.  Ii<'  had  about  .".."ii  men — no  arliller\-.  .\n  .Vrniy  ("oiiis  was  in 
his  front.  Coloiud  .\rcher  held  the  eiu^my  oil  se\-en  hours,  fighting  from  his 
ritle-]iits  and  block-house.  .\\  last  the  Confederate  conunaiuler  i)laced  se\-- 
eral  batteries  in  position,  ami  opened  iiimii  the  devoted  garrison.  In  a  short 
time  the  bloek-house  was  rendered  iintcalile.  and  Colonel  Archer  was  forced 
to  surrender.  This  was  the  first  and  only  success  against  our  bloek-house 
sj'stem.  On  Deceinber  4.  l.S(J4.  Bates's  division  of  Cheatham's  ('orps  at- 
tacked the  block-bouse  ;it    the   faili'oad   ci-ossinu'  of  (Overall's  C'l-cek.    ll\e   miles 
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north  of  Murfreesboroush,  Teiiii.  The  fiieuiy  used  artillery  to  reduce  the 
block-house,  and  althoujih  seventy-four  shots  were  fired  at  it.  no  material  in- 
jury was  done:  the  garrison  held  out  until  relieved  by  General  Milroy  from 
Murfreesborough. 

After  the  Atlanta  campaign,  in  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, everv  im{)ortant  hriclge  and  town  where  detachments  of 
troops  were  stationed  was  protected  hy  block-houses  and  stockades, 
and  during  tlie  Indian  campaigns  of  lS64-r)-G  our  lines  of  com- 
munication, stage  and  telegraplL  were  all  held  successfully  by  snuill 
detachuu'nts  of  troops  in  block-bouses  and  stoekades.  and  were  never 
captui-fd  unless  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Indians  attacked  them, 
and  only  then  when  the  defensive  works  were  inferior  or  not  prop- 
erly constructed  :  and.  even  in  cases  wliere  detachments  left  their 
stations,  if  tliey  liad  remained  they  would  have  successfully  JK'ld 
them.  Aftci'  I  took  cominand  on  tbc  |ilaius  ami  issued  positive  or- 
ders for  detacbnicnts  to  stay  by  tbcir  posts  and  never  leave  them, 
not  a  single  dctacbini'nt  tbat  I  rcinciidicr  of  was  captured  in  its 
block-lionsc  oi-  stockade.  \\  itb  tbc  small  force  we  bad  it  would 
lia\c  lieeii  impossible  to  maintain  oiii-  mail,  lelegrapli  and  ovi'rland 
routes  successfully,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  our  system  of  block-bouses 
and  stockades,  dotted  for  tliousands  of  miles  ovei'  eacli  of  tbc  over- 
land routes.  It  is  e\  ident  from  oui-  e\|tei-ience  in  ibe  West  tbat  our 
Idock-bouse  and  stockade  system  of  defending  oui-  lines  of  commu- 
nication was  a  gi'eat  success,  not  oidy  as  against  raids  of  cavalrv.  but 
from  attacks  of  infantry  and  aitillery,  and  s;i\-ed  to  us  a  very  large 
force  for  the  (it'ld.  I  left  on  the  line  of  the  railway  from  N^ashville 
to  Athens  during  tbc  Atlanta  campaign  only  two  Ivcgiments  of 
negroes,  taking  with  me  m\  entire  ('orp>.  and  without  the  block- 
houses to  defend  the  lines  from  Xasin  ille  to  Stevenson  and  Steven- 
son to  Atlanta,  it  would  have  taken  a  thousand  men  without 
block-house  protection  for  every  bundi'ed  re(piired  with  it. 

G-RKXVILLE  AI.    DoDTtE. 


TO  THE  ME.MUKV  OF  fSAMLEL  DAVIS 

Mouumeut  erected  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Samuel  Davis,  Confederate  Spy 
exeruted  by  order  of  Genei'al  Dodge,  at  Pulaski,  Tenn..    in  1864. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR 


Execution  of  the  Confederate  Spy,  Samuel  Davis 
AT  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  November.  1863 

Ni:\\    YoKK.  .Iiiiir  I  oth.  18!»T. 
To  ihc  Ediior  of  The  Confedt'niir   ]'clrr(ni  : 

111  riillilliiieut  of  iiiv  promise  lo  i^ivc  you  iii\  recollections  of 
.Sam  l)a\is.  (who  was  hung  as  a  s|iv  in  NoNemher.  ISfili  at  Pulas- 
ki. Teiiii..)  I  desire  to  say  that  in  wi-itim:  of  matter>  whicli  oc- 
curred thirty-four  yeai'S  ago  one  is  apt  to  make  mistakes  as  to 
minor  details;  hut  the  principal  facts  were  such  that  they  im- 
pressed themselves  u])on  my  mind  sn  that  I  can  speak  of  them  witli 
some  certainty. 

When  (Tcneral  (iraiit  ordered  General  Sherman  (whose  head 
of  column  was  near  Easlport.  on  the  Tennessee  Ifiver)  to  drop 
everything  and  hring  his  army  in  ( "lialtaiuioga.  my  Corps  (the  Six- 
teenth) was  then  located  at  Corinth.  Miss.,  and  1  hroiight  uji  the 
rear. 

General  Grant's  anxiety  to  attack  Bragg's  command  hofore 
Longstreet  coidd  return  from  East  Tennessee  hrought  on  the  bat- 
tle before  I  could  reach  Chattanooga.  General  (iraiit.  therefore, 
instructed  General  Sherman  lo  halt  my  command  in  ^liddle  Ten- 
nessee and  to  instruct,  me  to  rebuild  the  railway  Irom  Nashville  to 
Decatur.  The  fulfilling  of  the  above  order  is  fully  set  forth  by 
General  Grant  in  his  j\Ienioirs. 

\Mien  I  reached  the  line  id'  the  XasinilKi  and  I)ecatur  railroad. 
I  distributed  my  troops  \'vo\\\  Columbia  south  towards  .Vthens,  .Ma- 
bama.  I  had  al)out  Id, (MM)  men  and  S.OOO  animals,  and  was  with- 
out provisions,  with  no  railroad  or  water  communication  to  any 
base  of  supply,  and  was  obliged  to  draw  subsistence  for  my  com- 
mand from  the  adjacent  country  uiilil  1  could  relmild  the  railroad 
and  rec('i\c  in\   supplies  from   Naslnillc 

^Iv  cnmmand  was  a  ]iar1  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  occn- 
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|iyin,u'  ti-iii|i()rai-il\  a  |ii)i'tinii  of  the  lerritorv  of  the  I)('[)ai'tment 
of  the  C'iiiiil)ei'laiiil,  Iml  not  re[)ortinii'  or  subject  to  the  eoiuinandei' 
of  that  departinciil. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  eounli'\.  I  found  that  there  was 
an  ahundanee  of  e\ei-\ thin^!'  nee(h'd  to  su|>|)ly  my  eommand,  except 
where  ShermanV  foi-ces  h<id  swept  aei'oss  it  alonti'  Elk  TJiver.  He 
wi'ote  me.  ""I  tlo  not  think  that  mv  forces  liave  left  a  chieken  for 
you."  I  also  found  that  1  was  in  a  country  where  the  sentiment 
of  the  ))eople  was  almost  Tinaniniously  against  us.  I  had  \ery  lit- 
tle faith  in  eonxcrtin^'  them  hy  the  takiu'iof  the  oath  of  aUeiiiance; 
1  therefore  issued  an  oi'iKm'  statini;-  thai  I  re(|uire(l  the  pMnhiels  (if 
the  country  to  suppl\  my  eommand.  and  that  to  all  who  had  these 
products,  repu'dless  of  their  sentiments,  who  would  hi'inu'  them 
to  the  stations  where  my  troops  were  located.  1  would  pay  a  fair 
))rice  for  them:  hut  that,  if  T  had  to  send  and  hring-  the  >u|)[)lies 
myself.  I  should  take  them  without  makiui:-  payment.  ,i:ivin_i;'  them 
only  i-ecei|)ts;  and  also  issued  instructions  that  every  train  going 
foi'  supjdies  should  lie  accompanied  hy  an  officer  and  receipt  given 
for  what  he  took.  This  had  a  good  elfect.  the  citizens  generally 
bringing  in  tluMi'  supplies  to  my  command  and  receiving  the  ])roper 
voucher:  hut  it  also  gave  an  op))oi-l  unit  v  for  straggling  bands  to  rob 
and  chai'ge  up  iheii-  depi'edations  to  my  eonnuand.  'This  caused 
numy  complaints  to  he  tiled  wiih  the  iinlitar\  go\crnoi-  of  'Tennes- 
see and  the  Department  Comnuinder  of  the  .\rmy  of  the  Cumbei- 
land. 

T"])on  investigation  I  found  most  of  those  depredations  were 
committed  l)\'  irresponsible  parties  of  hotli  sides,  and  I  also  dis- 
covered that  thei'c  was  a  well-orgainzed  and  disci|)lined  Corps  of 
Scouts  and  spies  within  mv  lines,  one  foi-ee  operating  to  tlie  east  of 
the  line,  under  ('aptain  Coleman,  ami  anoihei'  force  o|)erating  to 
the  west,  having  its  head(juai'ters  in  the  \icinity  of  Florence.  Ala- 
hanui.  I  issued  oi'ders  to  my  own  spie>  to  locate  these  parties,  send- 
ing out  scouting  parties  to  wipe  ihem  out  oi'  drive  them  across  the 
Tennessee  River. 

My  cavalry  had  had  considerable  experience  in  this  work  in 
and  around  Corinth,  and  they  wei'e  very  successfnl  and  brought  in 
many  {)risoners.  nu)St  of  whom  could  only  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry  was  vei'\  efficient  in  this  service, 
and  thev  captui'etl   Samuel  Davis,  Joshua   l>rown.  Sirntli.  and  Gen- 
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('r;il  Hi-aii'u's  Cliicf  of  Scouts  niul  S(>ci'ct  Sci-\icc  Colonel  S.  Shaw, 
all  alioiit  llii'  same  limr.  W'c  did  not  kimw  of  llic  iin|)nri;nic('  id' 
the  t-aptiii'c  id'  Shaw,  oi-  that  hr  was  the  ('a)itain  ('olciuaii  coiii- 
inanding  Bragg's  si'ii-cl-sn-x  ice  foiTr.  Nothing  was  rmmd  oii  am 
of  the  prisoners  of  iinpoi'taiui'.  cxci'iit  upon  Davis,  who  cNiiK'nth 
had  hccn  selected  to  carrv  the  inl'iu-niat  ion  llic\'  had  all  ohtaiiicd 
through  to  (ienci'al  I5ragg.  l'|»nn  |)a\is  wcit  found  h'ttci's  I'l-om 
('a|ttain  Coloiuan.  the  rnuiniandrr  n\'  Ihc  sciiut>  to  ihc  cast  of  us. 
and  many  others.  I  was  \ci'\  anxious  to  capiui-c  ('olmian  and 
hreak  up  his  coinnuind.  as  my  own  scouts  and  s|iii'>  within  the  ('on- 
federate  lines  were  continually  reporting  to  us  the  news  sent  south 
from  and  the  movements  of  Coleman  within  m\'  liiu's. 

Davis  was  hrought  immediately  tn  me,  as  his  captors  k'new  his 
importance.  They  helie\ed  he  was  an  ofllcei'  and  also  knew  he  was 
a  nieml)er  of  Coleman's  connuand. 

Wlien  hrought  to  m\  office  I  met  him  pleasantly.  I  knew  what 
had  heen  found  upon  him  and  1  desired  lo  locate  Coleman  and  his 
command  and  ascertain,  if  possihie.  who  was  fui'nishing  the  in- 
formation, which  I  saw  was  accui'ate  and  \alualile.  lo  (leneral 
P.i'agg. 

l>a\i^  met  me  modestlv.  lie  w  a-  a  \]\]i\  sold  ierl\-lookin^ 
x'oung  man.  dj'essed  in  a  I'aded  l-'ederal  soldiei-"s  coat,  one  dI'  mir 
ai-m\-  soft  hats,  and  top  hoots.  lie  had  a  frank,  open  face,  which 
was  iiudined  to  hi'ightness.  I  ti-ied  to  impres>  upon  him  ihe  dan- 
gei-  he  was  in.  and  that  I  knew  he  was  oidy  a  messenger,  and  ln'hl 
out  to  him  the  hope  of  lenient  treatment  if  he  would  aiiswei-  truth- 
fullw  as  far  as  he  could,  my  (|U('stions. 

lie  listened  at  tent  i  \el  \-  and  I'espect  full\-  ti>  me.  Iiul.  as  I  I'ccol- 
lect.  made  no  dehnite  answer,  and  I  had  him  retui'ned  to  (he 
pi'ison.  My  I'ccel  lect  ioii  is  llial  ('aptaiii  Armstrong,  my  i*rii\osl 
Marslial.  placed  in  the  prison  with  him  and  ihcdlhei-  prisoners  one 
of  OUl'  ow  n  sple-,  will  I  claiuicij  to  l  hem  In  he  one  id'  t  he  (  'oU  fed  ei'ate 
scouting  parties  opci'ating  within  mv  lines,  and  1  think  the  man 
Mure,  whom  the  ntliei'  prisiiiiers  speak  of  as  ha\ing  heen  caplureil 
with  lliem  and  escaping,  wa>  this  man.  Ilnwi'ver.  ilie\  all  kept 
iheir  own  counsel  and  we  ohtaiiied  ni>  in  fiu-mal  imi  id'  \alue  from 
I  hem. 

The  I'cason  of  this  reticence  was  Ihe  fact  thai  tlie\  all  knew 
('•donid  Shaw   wa>  one  of  our  ca]iti\es,  and   thai    if  his   impoi'iance 
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was  made  known  to  iis  he  would  certainly  be  hung;  and  they  did 
not  think  that  Davis  would  be  executed. 

Upon  Davis  was  found  a  large  mail  of  value.  Much  of  it  was 
letters  from  the  friends  and  relatives  of  soldiers  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  There  were  many  small  presents — one  or  two,  I  re- 
member, to  General  Bragg — and  much  accurate  information  of  my 
forces,  of  our  defenses,  our  intentions,  substance  of  my  orders,  criti- 
cisms as  to  my  treatment  of  the  citizens,  and  a  general  approval  of 
my  payment  for  supplies,  '\\hile  a  few  denounced  severely  some  of 
the  parties  who  had  haided  in  supplies  under  the  orders.  Captain 
C-oleman  mentioned  this  in  one  of  his  letters. 

There  were  also  intimations  of  the  endeavor  that  would  be 
made  to  intcnni])!  my  work,  and  plans  for  the  capture  of  single 
soldiers  and  small  |iai1ii's  of  the  command  out  after  forage. 

I  had  Davis  l)ronglit  before  me  again,  after  my  Provost  Mar- 
slial  had  repoi'ti'd  liis  inability  to  olitain  anything  of  value  from 
him.  i  tluMi  inlornicd  lii]ii  that  he  would  he  tried  as  a  sjjy ;  that 
the  evidence  against  him  would  surely  convict  him;  and  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  him  to  gi\o  me  the  iiU'oruuition  1  knew  lie  had.  He 
very  quietly,  hut  hnuly.  refused  lo  do  it.  i  thcrct'ort'  let  liim  he 
tried  and  sutVei-  the  consequences.  Considerable  interest  was  taken 
in  young  Da\is  hy  the  I'rovost  ^farshal  ami  Chaiilain  Young,  and 
considerable  pressure  was  brought  to  heai-  upon  tlieiu  l)y  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Pulaski;  and  T  am  under  the  impression  that  some 
of  tliem  saw  Davis  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  save  himself, 
hut  tliey  failed,  ^li's.  Jolni  A.  .lac]<son.  1  I'ememher.  made  a  {)er- 
sonal  appeal  in  his  i)e]ialf  directly  to  me.  Davis  was  convicted 
upon  trial  and  sentenced.  Tln'U  one  of  my  nc)ted  scouts,  known  as 
''Chickasaw,"  believed  that  he  could  pre\ai]  upon  Davis  to  give 
the  information  we  asked. 

He  took  him  in  hand  and  never  gave  it  up  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, going  to  the  scaffold  witli  a  promise  of  pardon  a  few  moments 
before  his  execution. 

Davis  died  to  save  his  own  chief,  Colonel  Shaw,  who  was  in 
prison  with  him  and  was  captured  the  same  day. 

The  parties  who  were  prisoners  with  Davis  have  informed  me 
that  it  was  Shaw  who  had  selected  Davis  as  the  messenger  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  and  had  given  to  him  part  of  his  mail  and  papers. 

T  did  not  know  this  certainly  until  a  long  time  after  the  war. 
r  first  learned  of  it  bv  rumor  and  what  some  of  mv  own  scouts  have 
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told  iiic  siiico  tlie  -waf.  and  it  lia>  >inc('  lioi'n  eniifiriiUMl  conlidciitiallv 
tn  iiK'  liy  one  (if  the  | ii'lsi iiuTs  wild  \va>  (•;i|iliii-<'(|  aliout  llic  saiiif  lime 
Tliat  J>a\is  was  and  wlio  was  iiii|ii-is(tii('d  with  luin  up  In  llir  time 
he  \\a>  coinictrd  and  soiitcnrcd.  and  knew  ('(ilond  Shaw,  as  well  as 
all  tile   Facts  in  tlic  case. 

'I'lic  slalianrni  made  to  nir  is.  that  Cohmel  S.  Shaw  was  the 
'-•liiff  ur  an  iinpoHant  oriiccr  in  (iciuM'al  Uragg^s  SetTet-Servicc 
('oi-|i>:  lliat  Shaw  had  rnnii>h('(l  the  iiii|ioi'laiil  dociinienls  to  Davis ; 
ami  that   ihcii'  caiilors  did  not  know  Shaw  and  liis  importance. 

Cohaicl  Shaw  I  sent  with  the  other  prisoners  North,  as  prison- 
ers of  wai-.  I  also  IcariiL'd  that  Shaw  was  greatly  ahirmed  when  he 
was  inrornicd  1  was  trying  to  induce  Davis  to  give  nio  the  inl'or- 
iiiation  ho  haih 

This  is  wheiv  |)a\is  sliowed  hiinselt'  a  true  soldier.  lie  had 
been  entcusted  with  an  iniporlant  conunission  bv  an  ini|ioiiant 
oftieer.  who  was  imprisoned  with  him.  and  died  rather  than  betniv 
him.  He  knew  to  a  certainty,  if  he  informed  me  of  the  facts,  that 
ShaAV  would  be  executed,  for  he  was  a  i'ar  more  imporlant  person  io 
us  than  was  Davis. 

Dnring  the  war  1  had  many  spies  captured;  some  e.xecuted 
who  were  capture(l  within  the  ( 'onl'edei'ate  lines  and  who  were 
(Mpialh-  brave  in  tneeting  their   fate. 

By  an  extraordinary  elfort  I  saved  the  life  of  one  who  was 
oaj)tured  by  Forrest.  Through  my  ell'orts  this  man  escaped,  tliougli 
General  Forrest  sized  him  up  correctly.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  men  we  oxer  had  within  the  Confederate  lines. 

Forrest  was  determined  to  hang  him.  hut  Major-CTcneral  I'olk 
believed  him  iimocent  and  desired  to  sa\e  him. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  Davis  at  the  time,  because  it  was 
known  by  all  of  the  command  that  I  desired  to  save  liim. 

Your  publication  hears  many  evidences  of  this  fact.  It  is 
not;  thereloi-e.  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  regretted  to  see  sen- 
tence exec-uted  ;  hut  it  was  one  of  tile  fates  of  war.  which  is  cruelty 
itself,  aiul  there  i>  no  relining  it. 

1  lind  thi-  let  lei'  bearing  upon  the  ca>e ;  it  may  be  of  interest. 
It  is  my  liivi  ivport  to  Major  I*..  M.  Sawyei'.  Assistant  Adjutant- 
Gcnei-al,  Arm\  (d'  I  he  Tennessee,  notifying  him  of  the  ca])ture  of 
])avis.  It  is  dateil.  rula>ki.  Tenu..  .\o\  ember  •JOlh.  ISCio,  and  is  as 
follows : 
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I  hei-ewith  iiidosp  a  copy  of  dispatcht^s  Taken  from  one  of  Brady's 
spies.  He  had  a  hea\'y  mail,  papers,  etc..  and  sliows  Cai)tain  Coleman  is 
pretty  well   posted. 

We  have  broken  up  several  bands  of  mounted  robbers  and  Confederate 
cavalry  in  the  last  week,  capturing  some  five  commissioned  officers  and  one 
hundred  enlisted  men.   who   have  been   forwarded. 

I  also  forward  a  few  of  the  most  important  letters  found  in  the  mail. 
The  tooth-brushes  and  blank-l)Ooks  I  was  lire.-itly  in  need  of  and  Tlierefore 
appropriated  them.     I  am. 

Very    respectfull.w    your   obedient    servant. 

G.  M.  Dodge, 

HrUiadler  Gcmrdl. 

Tlio  seveix'  pciialtv  ol'  drath.  wlin-f  a  spv  is  c-a[iturc'd.  is  not 
because  there  is  aii\tliiii,i;'  dishoiiorahlc  in  ihe  fact  of  the  person  he- 
ino-  a  s])y.  as  only  iiu'ii  nf  peculiar  ,oi  fts  for  sut'li  service,  men  of 
eoiu'aiic  and  cool  judLiiiicnt  and  uiidoMlitcil  |tati'i(>tisiii.  are  selected. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  iiil'nnnaiioii  ihcy  obtain  is  found  witliin  tlieir 
enemy's  lines,  and  the  iirobaliility  of  iircai  dan,ucr  to  an  Army,  is 
what  causes  the  peiiahy  lo  he  so  \ery  sexcre.  .\  soldier  cau^iit  in 
the  uniform,  oi'  a  pai't  of  the  uniforni.  of  his  enemy,  within  his 
enemyV  lines,  estahlislies  the  fact  that  he  is  a  spy  and  is  theri'  in 
violation  of  the  Articles  of  War  and  for  no  Liood  purpose.  This 
alone  "will  prohibit  his  beini:  treate(l  as  a  prisoner  of  wai'.  when 
caught,  as  JJavis  was,  in  our  nnihn'in.  with  \aluable  docunii'iit-  upon 
him.  and  seals  his  fate. 

I  apjDreciate  fidly  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  Davis's 
comrades  understand  his  soldierly  ([ualities  and  ]-,ro])ose  to  hon(n'  liis 
memory.  I  take  pleasure  in  aidin^-  in  raisino'  the  nionument  to 
his  meuKn'y.  allhounh  the  sei'\ices  he  ])erfornu'd  \\vv(.:  I'ov  the  pur- 
pose of  injurino-  my  coniinand.  but  o-i\'en  in  faithfully  performing 
the  duties  he  was  assiuned  to.      I   am 

'I'ruly  and   res])ectfully. 

GeEXVILLE   ]\r.    UODCE. 

2Iajo  r-  (}  e  n  e  rn  / . 


GEN.  G.  M.  DODGE  ON  THE 
*'WATER  CURE" 


[The  following  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  that  appeared  orijiiually  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post. — G.  M.  D.] 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  thus  I)een  "■called  down"  by 

General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  who  is  well  kno\\'ii  throughout  Iowa 

and  the  Nation  as  one  of  the  leading  Corps  Commanders  of  the 

Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evemmj  Post: 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  necessities,  usages,  and 
cruelties  of  war,  which  always  prevail  during  a  campaign  in  an  enemy's 
country,  I  am  surprised  at  the  position  of  your  journal,  and  its 
bitterness  against  the  alleged  action  of  Major  (ilenn.  Lieutenant  Conger, 
and  Assistant   Surgeon   Lyon. 

The  testimony  of  Sergeant  Riley,  upon  which  you  base  your  attack 
on  these  officers,  goes  to  prove  that  they  gave  the  water  cure  to  a  Filipino 
who  had  been  made  presidente  in  one  of  the  provinces  by  our  Government 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  country,  and  then  used  his 
official  position  to  cover  his  acts  as  captain  of  an  insurgent  company  which 
was  acting  in  arms  against  our  Army  and  within  our  lines.  Therefore,  he  was 
a  traitor  and  a  spy,  and  his  every  act  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and 
branded  him  an  outlaw  and  guerilla.  If  these  are  the  facts,  under  the  usages 
of  war  these  officers  were  justified  in  what  they  did;  in  fact,  if  they  had 
shot  the  traitor  they  would  nevi'i-  h.tve  been  called  to  account,  and  in  all 
probability  this  is  what  would  Iiunc  happened  to  him  in  the  Civil  War. 

An  officer  has  great  latitude  under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  not 
safe  or  fair  to  condemn  one  for  almost  any  act  that  detects  a  traitor  and 
spy  in  arms  against  the  Government  which  he  has  sworn  to  jirotect.  and 
which  has  put  him  in  a  i)osition  of  trust.  You  ignore  entirely  this  side  of 
the  question,  and  only  treat  Major  (Jlenn's  acts  as  cruelties  to  peaceable 
Filipino  citizens.  I  can  remember  when  the  journals  of  this  country  upheld 
and  applauded  an  officer  who.  in  the  Civil  War.  ordered  a  man  shot  if  he 
attempted  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  and  cannot  understand  the  pres- 
ent hysterics  of  some  journals  over  the  leri-ible  violation  of  the  laws  of  war 
in  punishing  a  traitor,  cauglil  in  the  act,  with  the  water  cure  only.  The 
ti-eatment  may  have  been   se\cn\   hut    it  is  not  permanently  harmful. 

I  am  astonished  that  these  fearfully  wroughl-up  journals  have  no 
word  of  commendation  for  our  soldiers  in  the  rhilipi)ines,  who  have  suffered 
untold  cruelties,  assnssinatiois.  burning  by  slow  fires,  burial  alive,  mutila- 
tions, and  atrocities:  who  have  sul)mitted  to  every  indignity  without 
resentment  or  compl.-iiut  :  and  1  have  been  greatly  gratified  over  their  excel- 
lent behavior  under  such  liyiug  circumstances.  In  their  comments  these 
journals  are  very  careful  not  io  say  why  these  punishments  are  given  to 
such  traitors,  knowing  well  if  Ihey  did  our  people  would  look  upon  the  acts 
as  one  of  the  necessities  of  w.ir.  and  wmihl  wonder  at  the  leniency  of  Major 
Glenn  and  his  conunand.  Gi:i:\vir,T,K  .M.  Douce. 

\(ir     )'<jii:.    .\i>ril    IT. 
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There  can  he  no  doubt  tliat  "war  is  hell,"  no  matter  whether 
it  be  on  the  P]iilii)})ine  Islands  or  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
There  has  been  nuK'h  howling  over  the  administration  of  ''the  water 
cure"  in  the  Philippines,  but  every  man  Avho  has  had  one  year's 
experience  in  real  war  will  admit  that  that  '"cure"  is  not  so  severe 
as  killing  or  wounding  captured  enemies  who  have  knowledge  of 
hidden  arms  or  other  Army  supplies.  Every  one  of  the  "water- 
cured"  Filipinos  was  given  the  opportunity  to  escape  that  punish- 
ment, but  refuKi'd  lo  tell  what  he  knew  and  was  therefore  rightly 
jiuuislied  until  lie  was  willing  to  tell  tlie  truth.  General  Dodge's 
letter  proves  that  tlie  punishment  was  justified,  and  his  opinion  will 
be  sustained  by  every  ]:)erson  who  has  knowledge  of  ''the  necessities, 
usages,  and  ci-uelties  of  war."  which  "always  ]irevail  during  a  cam- 
])aign  in  an  enemy's  country."  Tlic  li'uth  is  that  the  armies  of  the 
I'^nited  States  bave  been  too  Icuiciit  in  tbe  Philippines.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  war  lias  been  so  long  continued,  and  the  only 
reason  why  tbe  Una!  peace  will  be  slill  furiber  delayed.  War  is 
never  a  picnic,  but  should  at  all  limes  be  made  terrible  in  order 
that  peace  anti  safety  may  be  speedily  gained.  "The  water  cure'' 
is  inclined  to  be  sligblly  irritating  to  the  tbroals  of  the  traitors  in 
the  Philippines,  it  is  ti-ue.  but  it  is  not  so  bad  or  so  ci-uel  as  maim- 
ing them  for  life,  or  killing  tlieni.  Tbe  yellow  joui'uals  mav  con- 
tinue to  howl,  but  tbe  loyal  American  |ieo|)lc  will  sustain  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Nation  in  every  etfort  to  coiupel  |)eace  tbat  comes  within 
tbe  rules  of   war. 


vT'i  1 
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Address  to  the 

New  York  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  Loyal 

Legion,  on  Cruelties  in  the  Philippines 

I    ilc-ilT    til   enter   lll\-    |il-ntest.  and    call    tlle   allellliMH    nL'    the   enlil- 

paiiion.-  to  llie  |i(isitinii  of  a  portion  of  ilie  |iul)lie  |)re^^.  ami  some 
peojile,  towards  our  Ai-m\-  in  tlie  IMiilippines.  ami  what  tlni'V  assert 
are  criiL'lties  perpetrated  there. 

There  is  a  certain  portion  ol'  the  press,  and  also  of  the  people, 
who  are  and  always  ha\e  heen  ahsohitely  opposed  to  the  operations 
of  onrarniy  in  the  Philippines.  They  \vf\'i'  M'vy  aiixion-  io  pu.-h  ns 
into  a  war  which  we  were  all  opposed  to.  Iml  after  uetiinii  ii-  rliei'e 
they  refused  to  accept  the  results,  and  lia\c  pei'sisteiit ly  opposed 
evervthiuu-  done  that  was  not  in  e\ael  aernid.mee  with  theii-  views. 
In  order  io  work  upon  the  sympathies  of  the'  people,  some  of  the 
papers  are  pnhlishin,u'  pictures  showiiiL;  <mi'  soldiers  in  the  very  act 
of  committing'  great  outrages:  the  pictures  were  manufactured  in 
their  own  offices,  as  were  also  nmi^t  of  the  outi-ages  com])lained  of. 
You  have  not,  however,  seen  in  \\\v>r  papers  anv  picturo  portraying 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  <iur  -oldiei's.  which  liavi'  heen  worse 
than  any  acts  ever  committed  hy  the  savages  in  oui-  war-  witli  them; 
they  ai'e.  in  fact,  too  ri'volling  to  relate.  I  lia\e  had  iuu(di  to  do 
with  Imlian  warfare.  Init  lia\c  iie\ei'  seen  anv  cruelties  to  he  coni- 
paretl  with  those  iullicted  upon  our  -oldiers  hy  the  Filipino,-,  and 
these  occuri'ences  wei-e  not  I'ai'e.  Iiut  general. — happenin-  all  the 
lime.  N'lM'v  litlli'  lia-  liei-n  saiil  on  this  suhject.  for  it  wa-  Uni  the 
polic\'  of  the  ( io\  I'laimenl  Io  lia\e  the  stories  of  tlie-e  ali'ocities 
printed,  oi'  hi'ought  lnd'oi'e  the  peoole:  hut  now  that  our  arm\'  is 
lieini^-  so  hittei'h'  attacked,  it  is  lime  that  the  soldier-"  -id'-  of  the 
(piestion  sh(»uld  he  pi-esenle(|,  and  we  ai'e  li'ai'iiiiig  of  ihe  -oldiers 
wh.o  ]ia\e  heen  assassinated,  their  feet  huiaied.  hui'ied  alivi-,  killed 
li\'    slow-hurning    hi'es,    their    howels    cut    open    and    wound    around 
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trees.  Tlie  .l^'ili|iiii().s  indulged  in  e^■e]■v  tnrtiin'  and  indignity  tliat 
was  possible,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  our  soldiers  did  not  retaliate. 
How  they  managed  to  refrain  from  taking  vengeance  is  beyond  my 
com|ireli»^nsion,  but  their  action  is  greatly  to  their  credit  and  honoi'. 
Tlie  questions  I  wish  to  bring  before  you,  however,  are.  What 
are  the  rights  of  an  officer  in  such  matters?  What  are  his  duties 
and  privileges  in  war  in  an  enemy's  country  that  is  under  martial 
law?  Take,  for  instance.  General  Smith's  position  when  he  was 
sent  to  Samar,  with  instructions  to  wipe  out  the  insurrection  there. 
He  is  said  to  lurve  issued  instructions  to  kill  everyl)ody  found  in 
arms  that  was  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  to  burn  the  country,  if  it 
was  ncct'ssary  to  wipe  out  the  insurrection,  and  the  I'csult  is  that  in 
ninety  (hiys  or  less  he  did  wipe  nut  the  insurrection,  and  witliout 
any  gi'eat  loss  on  our  side  or  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Xow  they 
are  denuuncing  him  for  a  threat,- — not  an  act.  The  temptation  to 
I'etaliati'  must  have  been  very  great,  for  the  treatment  the  Xinth 
Infantry  received  from  those  savages  was  nothing  short  of  murder, 
followed  liy  the  most  horrible  mutilation.  l)y  a  ])eople  who  pretended 
to  be  tlieir  fi'ieiids  and  at  peace.  In  ibe  ninety  days  lie  was  operat- 
ing there  (ieneral  Smith  brought  tlie  island  to  [)eace,  everybody  in 
it  had  surrendered,  and  it  is  quiet.  If  he  had  made  war  under  tlie 
method>  ailvocated.  allowing  no  one  to  l)c  hurt,  in  all  probal)ility 
the  subjugation  of  the  island  would  liave  required  a  year's  time, 
and  theri'  would  have  been  ten  times  the  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
than  actually  occurred.  He  simply  followed  the  plan  of  war  that 
was  pursued  l)y  Grant,  Sherman,  and  other  commanders  in  the  Givil 
War:  that  is,  made  it  just  as  effective  and  short  as  possible.  You 
know  Sherman's  position  was  that  after  a  certain  length  of  time 
when  an  enemy  had  been  whi]:)ped,  it  was  their  duty  to  cease  making- 
war,  and  if  they  did  not  do  so,  he  considered  that  any  ineans  were 
justihablr  in  order  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  He  stated  this  very  clear- 
ly in  his  St.  Louis  speech.     He  stated  thi'  case  as  follows: 

I  elaiiu  that  when  we  took  A'ickslturfi.  by  all  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare  the  Confederates  should  have  surrendered,  and  allowed  us  to  restore 
peace  in  the  land.  I  claim  also  that  when  we  took  Atlanta  they  were  bound 
by  every  rule  of  civilized  warfare  to  surrender  their  cause,  which  was  then 
hopeless,  and  it  was  clear  as  daylight  that  they  were  bound  to  surrender 
and  rettirii  to  civil  life :  but  they  continued  the  war.  and  then  we  had  a 
right  under  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  to  commence  a  system  that  would 
make  them  feel  the  jiower  of  the  (iovernment.  and  make  them  succumb. 
I  had  to  20  throuiih  (ieorgia  to  let  them  see  what  war  meant.  1  had  a  right 
to  destiny,  which  I  did.  and  I  made  them  fetd  the  (■onse(iuences  of  war  so 
fullv   \\[t'\-   will   never  auain   invite  an    inxadins   Ai-m\'. 
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Ynw  all  kimw  <,['  tlic  troiililcs  iliat  oi-ciii-cimI  in  the  bdi'dcr  states 
■(luriiiL:  tIio  Civil  W'ai'.  and  (d'  llic  cnudtics  in  the  raiiiilics  of  Tinoii 
iiK'ii  wliii  riiici'i'd  (iiir  Ai'iiiy.  It  \va>  i'alliri'  aiiainsl  son.  In'oilicr 
.•ipiiiisi  lii'iithcr.  and.  as  (iciicral  Shcrnian  said.  "It  was  cruelty, 
and  llii'i'i'  Avas  no  rcllidim-  it.'"  WC  know  what  scvcfc  ordci's  wcfc 
liivcn  toi-  ircatniciit  ol'  oncmics  williin  oni'  linrs.  when  tlicif  acts 
"were  in  vi(^lalion  of  llic  laws  of  war.  In  one  case  tori^edoos  were 
placed  under  a  I'oad  oxer  wliieli  oiii'  ii'oo|i-  wei'e  iiiarchiiiL;'.  and 
se\cral  .-ojdiers  wei'e  killed.  Sherman  lia|i|ieiied  to  conie  alonu'  just 
at  that  lime,  and  said  to  the  Colonel  of  the  First  Alabama  Cavalry, 
which  \\"a>  his  escort.  "I-iiirn  the  eoiinlrv  within  fifteen  ndles  sur- 
ronndini:'  this  spot.""  \<>\\  all  know  wlial  that  meant:  it  was  a 
license  under  winch  other  tlnm^s  besides  hurniuL;'  was  done.  An 
■cye-Avitness  describes  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  and  through 
the  Carolinas  as  a  "cloud  of  smoki'  l)y  day  and  a  pillar  oj'  lire  by 
night."  Who  e\er  made  the  suggestion  lliat  Sjieiaiian's  uniform 
should  be  -ii'ipped  olf  for  this,  or  that  he  -liould  be  shol.  as  some 
of  our  ri'pi-eseiitat i\('s  in  Congress  and  our  press  now  demand 
should  he  done  in  ijie  Philippines  for  making  war  in  earnest  ^ 

Taki'  anothei'  case.  \,here  Captain  Andei'son  captured  a  train 
of  convali'M-eul  unarmed  I'nioii  soldiei's  in  Xoi'th  Missouri,  and 
placed  theui  in  liiu'  and  shot  e\cry  one  of  them.  Shortly  after- 
wards C'olonel  doliir<oii.  of  ijie  ^lissouri  State  ^lilitia.  who  was  fol- 
lowing .\ndersou.  came  up.  Anderson  attacked  this  ndlitia  com- 
mand of  liid  men  and  killed  kt.'!.  only  se\euteen  getting  awav. 
Onlv  one  man  was  taken  alive,  and  he  sa\'e(|  hims(df  by  gi\ing  a 
Aiasouie  >igu.  The  war  records  are  full  of  ca.-es  of  indi\idual  acts, 
and  I  ^'-If-l  one  of  which  I  had  pei'soual  knowledge.  It  is  found 
in  \(ilumo  oS.  of  ihe  War  IJecords.  The  ordei'-  in  Missouri  at  that 
time  Wen-  tliat  an\  pei'son  wlio  harbored  a  guerilla,  and  did  not  I'c- 
port  till'  fael  to  the  neai'csl  commanding  I  nion  oflicer.  should  i-e- 
■cei\e  the  -ame  li-ealment  a>  the  guerilla.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
M(d{e\nold-  \iolated  these  orders,  and  iiarhin-ed  (^(iianl  i-ell.  the 
guerilla,  and  the  oflieei'  who  detected  it.  after  slating  all  the  facts 
ami  e\  idciKT.  repmied  to  me  as  follo-ws: 

<  )ii  luiisulhu  inn  Willi  llic  siinnilron  iMHiiiiinmlcrs.  ( 'npi  .-i  in  llnnililin 
.and  J J^•nIl■n,■lnr  (ir.iin.  il  wns  dccidiMl  lu  cxcculc  .MrUc\n()lds.  wliirli  was 
•c-ai-ricd  uui   undiT  ni\   oi-dci-s.  U.   M.  lio.x. 

C'ifitdiii    <'iiiii;iiiiiii    II.    S'lnii/li    i'lintlrii.     \lissitiiri    Sliitc    MilHid. 

Ill  ri'|i(irting  tlii<  ca,-e  to  the  .\djiitant  Ceiieral  in  Washington 
1  did  iioi  appro\e  it.  a.-  ni\'  iincst iijation  showed  that  the  statements 
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of  McEeynokls'S  acts  were  true.  I  did  not  eensure  the  oftioers,  but 
issued  an  order  that  officers  sliould.  follow  more  closely  the  orders  of 
the  Departuient,  and  ended  that  order  as  follows :  "Hereafter  men 
caught  in  arms  will  have  no  mercy  shown  them.""  General  John 
McNeill,  of  ^Missouri,  took  twelve  citizens  oiit  and  shot  them,  it  be- 
ing claimed  they  were  connected  with  guerillas  that  shot  a  Union 
man.  In  some  histories  it  is  known  as  tlie  Palmyra  massacre.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  Union  man  turned  up  alive.  If  the  reports 
of  the  numbers  of  robljers,  guerillas  and  outlaws  who  were  shot  on 
sight  in  Kentucky,  M-issouri,  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere,  by  lioth 
sides  in  1864  and  ISGo,  could  be  gathered  up  they  would  furnish 
retaliations  and  cruelties  enough  for  these  water-cure  journals  for 
years. 

Consider  this  matter  in  a  broader  sense.  Take  the  order  of 
General  Grant  to  General  Sheridan  to  make  tlie  Slienandoah  Valley 
a  barren  waste;  it  was  absolutely  destroyed  so  the  enemy  could  not 
again  occui)y  it.  I  can  see  no  difference  l)etween  an  order  to  make 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  a  barren  waste  and  Smith's  order  to  make 
Samar  a  "'howling  wilderness."  Take  the  order  I  received  to  go 
to  the  rear  of  Bragg's  Arm}'  and  destroy  the  Valley  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  all  the  su])plies  gathered  there  for  the  use  of  his  Army, 
which  valley  was  Inu-ned  from  Bear  Eiver  to  Decatur.  Th:ese  were 
orders  from  principal  officers  in  our  Army,  and  I  only  quote  them 
to  show  the  contrast  between  that  time  and  the  present.  Senators 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  find  it  necessary  in  these  days  to  take  up  the 
question.  Senator  Rawlins,  of  Utah,  made  an  attack  upon  our 
officers,  and  especially  upon  General  Chaffee,  whicli  was  nothing- 
short  of  disgraceful,  and  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  go  withcnit  vigor- 
ous condemnation.  He  represents  a  state  and  i)eople  under  whose 
orders  Lieutenant  Gunnison  and  his  i)arty  were  massacred  by  Mor- 
mons disguised  as  Indians.  Some  one  should  get  up  in  the  Senate 
and  call  him  to  account  for  these  things,  and  ask  him,  in  considera- 
tion of  these  facts,  why  he  is  so  deejily  outraged  by  the  orders  of 
General  Cliafi'ee.  a  galhmt  soldiei-  and  gentleman,  a  humane  man, 
and  one  who.  in  my  opinion,  has  done  notliing  in  the  Philippines 
but  what  was  jierfectly  justified,  and  will  in  time  be  considered 
to  have  been  humane. 

The  two  Senators  from  Colorado  haxo  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  denounce  in  bitter  terms  what  they  call  unheard-of  acts 
and  cruelties  of  our  Army.     I  would  ]ioint  tliem  to  a  case  in  their 
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own  st;it<-.  which  was  more  si'vcre  than  any  acl  in  ihc  IMiilippini'S 
has  hfcn.  A  rciiiuK'nl  of  ('oh)i"a(h)  caxali'v  under  Colonel  .1.  ^L. 
Chivin^'ton.  a  niini.-iei'  \ty  iirofession.  attacked  and  desti'nyed  a  hand 
of  Indians  I'ncaniiicd  on  the  Bi^'  Sandy,  near  Camp  Lyon,  wlio 
ehiinied  \i<  \n'  unih'r  \\\v  protection  of  the  officers  at  l''<irl  Lyon. 
This  was  a  massacre  of  men.  women  and  children  of  a  fi-iciidly  band 
of  Indians,  and  was  one  of  tlu'  main  eauses  of  brinj^iiiL:  into  arms 
against  the  1  iiite(|  States  every  tribe  of  Indians  south  of  the 
Yellowstone.  When  an  investigation  of  this  alfair  was  ordered 
the  State  of  Colorado  almost  unanimously  protested  against  it, 
upholding  the  act,  and  (|Uoted  that  old  saying.  '"There  is  no  good 
Indian  except  a  dead  one."  Think  of  our  wars  with  \\\r  Indians 
in  which  whole  liands  were  wiped  out,  even  the  womm  and  children 
being  destroyed:  think  of  the  wars  in  which  we  employed  hidians 
against  Indians;  they  not  only  killed  but  scalped,  i  do  not  know 
of  a  single  treaty  ever  made  with  the  Indians  that  the  liiited  States 
has  not  violated,  and  when  an  Indian  had  the  hardihood  to  object 
the  Grovernment  stai'ted  in  to  wi|)e  him  out.  This  has  been  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacidc.  until  at 
the  ])resent  time  there  is  not  a  wild  Indian  living  in  the  entire 
country:  yet  I  cannot  remember  that  this  press  has  cNcr  lieen 
aroused  ;  it  was  too  near  home. 

Take  the  case  of  Major  (rlenn,  who  is  al)out  to  he  courtnuir- 
tialed  tor  giving  the  water  cure  to  the  ])residente  in  one  of  the 
Provinces  of  Luzon,  as  the  testimony  goes  to  show.  This  ])residente 
had  been  appointed  to  olhce  by  our  Government,  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegian(e.  and  was  there  to  represent  us.  While  he  was 
occupying  this  position,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  the  captain 
of  an  insurgent  company.  gi\ing  active  assistance  to  the  enemy, 
and  he  was.  thei-efoi'c.  a  ti'ailoi'  and  a  spy.  and  under  the  laws  of 
war  desei'vcd  to  ln'  shot  :  hut  instead  th('\  pl■opo^(■(l  to  coui'tmartial 
(tIcuu  foi'  simph'  gi\ing  him  the  water  cure:  and  this,  in  m\-  opin- 
ion,  is  a  gi'cal    wi-ong. 

()i'der  l(Hl.  \\hich  is  often  (pioied.  was  issued  in  the  ('i\il  War 
to  govern  onicers.  It  was  pi'cparcil  hv  Professor  Liebei'.  and  was 
considered  and  adopted.  I  lielie\e.  h\  a  Inuinl  nl'  olllcers  ;  anyhow, 
it  wa>  \ei-\-  carel'ully  ili'awii.  I  am  told  it  ha-  been  considered  and 
used  liy  nenrly  all  the  nations,  it  gixcs  an  oHicei'  great  latitude, 
and  whei'i'  au  otlicer  meets  a  savage  enemy,  oi'  one  that  is  violating 
the  law-  of  war.  those  laws  are  suspended  and   it    virlualh'  is  left 
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to  his  own  ju(l,ii-ment  as  to  how  far  lie  shonhl  20  in  intiietiim'  ])un- 
ishiiicnt.  and  under  tliis  order  tlicrc  is  no  (l(iul)t  hoth  Snntli  and 
Glenn  were  })rotected  in  their  actions.  It  may  seem  liarsli.  tmt  von 
are  all  aware  how  many  harsh  ordt'i's  were  uiven  in  the  ('ivil  War 
fo]-  tlu'  purpose  of  forein^i;-  the  enemy  to  olx-y  our  oi'ders.  and  liow 
often  those  orders  and  threats  accomplished  the  pui'pnsc  without 
any  other  act.  When  the  colored  troops  wei'e  lii'st  oriianizi'd.  on  sev- 
eral occasions  Confederate  officers  sent  in  demands  for  them  to  sur- 
render, coupled  with  llir  threat  that  if  tliey  refused  the  jilaee  would 
be  taki'ii  and  no  ipiartei-  L:i'ante(L  I  know  of  one  instauei/  where 
an  officer  l)elie\('d  thi>  threat  and  snrrenderiMl  a  K'eLiiiiieiit  of  col- 
ored infantry  for  the  ])ur|)ose  of  ha\in,L;'  them  pi'otected.  Then 
there  is  the  case  of  Fort  I'ilhiw;  whethei-  or  not  Forest  izaxe  tlie  or- 
der it  is  claimed  he  liave,  1  do  not  know  :  hul  the  fact  that  ii'i  (|iiarter 
was  sliown  there  lias  l)een  amply  verilie(L 

Within  the  past  wwk  there  has  heeii  appointed  a  i-omuiittee 
of  distinguisjied  cilizeus.  most  of  whom  are  \\(dl-kuown  opponents 
of  our  Government  in  its  policies  and  acts  dui-iiiL;-  the  Spianish  War. 
They  i)ropose  to  hunt  up  and  lay  hefoi'e  Coni^ress  all  cases  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  our  Army,  with  the  axowed  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  national  houoi-.  1  must  say  this  is  the  lirst  time  \  ever  heard 
of  national  honor  heinu'  sustained  hy  such  nu'thods.  Have  you,  or 
any  one  else,  ever  heard  a  siuiile  word  of  protest  from  these  people 
or  any  one  connected  with  them  against  the  revolting  cruelties 
of  tlie  enemy  in  the  Philii)pines?  They  evidently  have  uo  desire 
to  learn  about  these  things,  but  want  some  excuse  for  attacking  our 
Army,  hoping  thereby  to  bi-ing  dishonoi'  upon  our  country  before 
the  world.  The  national  honor  nexcr  has.  ue\er  can.  and  never 
will  he  protected  by  such  methocis.  it  is  upheld  and  nuiintained 
today,  as  it  always  has  been,  iiy  the  patriotism  of  our  people  as 
represented  by  our  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines, 
and  China. 

These  attacks  upon  the  Army  are  for  a  double  purpose,  and 
you  should  not  forget  it.  Every  time  they  uuike  this  great  hub- 
bub about  cruelties  they  are  hitting  l)ack  at  those  that  were  in 
the  Civil  War.  There  is  an  element  in  this  country  that  already 
has  no  use  for  the  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  They  are  continually 
crying  aljout  the  pension  he  is  getting ;  that  he  is  favored  in  the 
Government  service;  etc..  etc.  They  do  not  dare  attack  him  fipenly, 
as  vet,  but  do  it  covertly.    Tbei-e  is  no  officer  listening  to  me  who 
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(lid  iioi  >(■(•  cnifllirs  ill  iJic  ('i\il  War.  Maiiv  of  vmi  Iuvm  liad  to 
order  ilii'iii.  but  voii   l<ii()\\    yiui   were  never  liroiiu'lil   to  aee'>ii!it  for 

lllelll     wllell     llie\'     WiTc    acl-    of     liecr^-itv.      We    wrVi'    aiwilV-    cai'ld'nl 

llial  no  cruellies  were  edinniilled  li\'  I'liiisji'd  men.  Inn  uhatever 
was  done  was  l»v  the  order  of  an  ollieer.  ll  was  the  praetiee  of  tlio 
War  I  te|iarlnienl  iie\er  to  inlerfere  in  ihesi'  inatlers.  jeaxuiu'  them 
to  the  ollieer  who  was  in  eharue  of  the  forces  in  the  held.  None  of 
these  thin<:'s  ix-enrred  without  his  kiiowleijue;  lie  was  on  the  spot 
and  knew  tlie  n{H•e^^ity  for  them,  and  if  he  did  not  take  L;et!oii  it 
was  con>idered  that  none  was  necessary,  and  they  were  xddom 
called  to  account  for  it  afterwards:  hut  in  the  l*liili|i|>ihfs  they 
are  l)rin,uino-  officers  to  account  simply  because  of  the  outcr\-  of 
people  wdio  care  nothino-  for  the  merits  of  the  ease,  excejir  :><  make 
capital  a.u'ainst  our  countr\'s  ])olicy  in  maiidainino-  itself  in  the 
I'hilippines.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  i  juust  (loul)t  the  -'iicerity 
of  those  w'lio  are  seekini^'  to  brin,;^'  discredit  u|)ou  our  litt  ■  Army, 
the  nuirvellons  efficiency  of  which  has  won  the  admiratio!_  of  the 
world.  ITjider  the  re>iulations,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Aiiny  to 
defend  itself  and  make  answ'er  to  these  attacks,  except  throuudi  their 
own  ohicers.  and  tlieii'  reports  do  not  reach  the  public,  for  Tue  press 
scenic  to  use  ()nly  that  wdiich  retiects  upon  the  Ariii\.  ai-'i  omits 
that  which  is  in  its  favor.  It  is  the  dut\-  of  every  compani-  ;.  here, 
as  well  as  of  everv  uood  (•iti/eii.  to  enter  his  pi'otest  auaiiL^^t;  tliese 
unjust  attacks.  The  ri,aht  side  is  beMinnim:'  to  ^■et  a  hearing,',  and 
when  the  facts  and  causes  for  the  action  of  the  Army  are  irencr- 
ally  known,  it  will  hi'  found  I  hat  our  Armv  is  as  humane  aii'i  well- 
behaved  a  body  of  troopis  as  e\('r  went  into  a  foreiun  c(uintry.  .-■nd  we 
must  all  assist  in  seeinir  that  it  receixcs  iustice. 
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